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PREFACE 


ae New English Dictionary gives several meanings 
for the word ‘ Memoir,’ among them : ‘a memento, 
memorial,’ and ‘a record of events, not purporting to 
be a complete history.’ It is in both these senses that 
my book about William Heinemann is styled a 
Memoir. It does not set out to be a Biography. Its 
design is, first, to present a picture of the man as he 
was seen by tue associates, and, secondly, to recall 
enough about his aims and methods and achievements 
as a publisher to show the place he occupied in the 
history of the book world of London. 

Readers will see without my telling them how deeply 
indebted I have been in various ways to many of 
Heinemann’s friends. Among others whose names will 
not be found often in the pages which follow, but to 
whom I owe special thanks for information and help, 
are Lady Mary Loyd, Mrs. Gertrude Kinnell, Mrs. 
Kitty Roseo, Mr. J. O. P. Bland, and, above all, 
Me C.. A. Bang, Heinemann’s right-hand man and 
manager for more than twenty years. 

I have also to thank my friends Winifred James and 
H. A. Scott —the friend alluded to, but not named, 
on page 13-for their kindness in reading the book 
through in typescript. 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTORY 


The London Publishing World in the ’Eighties 


3 Games of us who spend part of our time writing or 
reviewing books come to know a good deal about 
publishers, but to other people a publisher’s life 
remains a bit of a mystery, and a mystery into which 
they do not often trouble to inquire. I was talking 
not long ago to a clever and well-informed friend 
about a volume issued by Methuen & Co., and I 
remarked that it was ‘a typical Methuen book.’ As 
my friend did not grasp what I meant precisely by 
this, I went on to tell him something about the late 
Sir Archibald Methuen’s aims and methods, comparing 
them with those of William Heinemann and drawing a 
contrast incidentally between the personal characters 
of the two men: the quiet, reserved, steady-going, 
astute scholar, endowed with a most unscholarlike 
gift for amassing wealth (£250,000 in less than thirt 

years), and the brilliant, temperamental, hot-blooded 
pioneer, all vivacity and enthusiasm, for whom, as 
Miss ‘Tennyson Jesse has said so well and so truly, 
‘the dream was more than the business. In my com- 
parison I may not have held the balance quite fairly, 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, supplementary volume, 
1927. 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


for my sympathies were all with Heinemann. In any 
case, what I had to say was entirely new to my friend, 
who listened with an interest that was most gratifying. 
He had never previously given a thought, he declared, 
to the possibility that publishers were men of flesh 
and blood, and might even be men of note and in- 
dividuality. The names Methuen and Heinemann, 
like the names Murray and Blackwood, Longman and 
Macmillan, had been little more to him than trade- 
marks, 

My friend’s case was not really surprising, for 
publishers do not come much before the attention of 
the world in general. There is not a single portrait 
of a publisher in the National Portrait Gallery except 
that of Sir Isaac Pitman, whose chief claim to renown 
lies in the system of shorthand which he invented, and 
the number of people who have read the histories of 
such great firms as Murray’s and Blackwood’s is 
relatively small. When, in September 1889, I myself 
as a youth joined the editorial staff of Cassell & Co. 
(with whom I remained until 1904), the historic name 
of their offices in Ludgate Hill, ‘La Belle Sauvage 
Yard,’ was unknown to me; nor was I aware that they 
issued the Magazine of Art and The Woman’s World, 
of which W. E. Henley and Oscar Wilde had re- 
spectively been editors. I had no notion of what the 
work of a publisher really amounted to and had never 
heard of literary agents. In this opening chapter of 
my memoir of William Heinemann, I shall assume that 
most of my readers are as unfamiliar with publishing 
affairs as I was then. 
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To-day we’have in London some thirty or forty 
publishing firms of unquestionable importance. In 
the ’eighties there were only about a dozen—Murray’s, 
Blackwood’s, Longmans, Macmillan’s, Bentley’s, Bell 
& Sons, A. & C. Black’s, Blackie’s, Sampson Low’s, 
Chapman & Hall’s, Cassell & Co.1 One might, how- 
ever, mention a dozen or so other names which were 
widely known, among them Triibner; Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.; Chatto & Windus; and Tinsley 
Brothers. It was with Triibner (whose business Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. were eventually to absorb), 
that William Heinemann as an apprentice learnt the 
rudiments of the book-trade. Nicholas Triibner pur- 
sued a line of his own and had little in common with 
the other publishers, all of whom dealt largely — some 
of them mainly -in fiction. The son of a Heidelberg 
goldsmith, he had come to England in 1841, when he 
entered Longmans’ office as a clerk. He had been a 
publisher on his own account since 1851, and had 
made his mark as a bibliographer and an orientalist. 
He had established a unique position for himself in 
regard to American trade also, and he had many 
distinguished American authors among his friends. 
It was he who had published the Hans Breitmann 
Ballads. As we shall see, Charles Godfrey Leland, 
Hans Breitmann’s creator, was to be one of the most 
distinguished authors on Heinemann’s list in the early 
"nineties. 

Triibner seems to have been a very pleasant old 

1 Jn a category apart were the Oxford Press and the 


Cambridge Press. 
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fellow, besides being a first-rate business-man in his 
own circumscribed province, but a youth of Heine- 
mann’s eager, go-ahead temperament must have found 
that little office on Ludgate Hill a trifle dull at times 
and more than a trifle unsatisfying. ‘The ‘scores’ of 
the other publishers must often have tantalized him: 
the triumphant success of Chatto and Windus, for 
instance, in 1879-80, when within a twelve-month 
they sold thirteen editions of Justin M’Carthy’s History 
of our own Times, or that of Longmans’ in 1882-3. 
with Froude’s sensational biography of Carlyle. It 
may, by the way, have been Longmans’ edition of 
A Child’s Garden of Verses or Chatto & Windus’s 
edition of Underwoods that inspired Heinemann about 
this time with the aspiration one day to be Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s publisher. 

It is worth while, I think, to recall a few of the most 
notable books of the period, with the names of the 
publishers who issued them —- I am sure young William 
Heinemann, whether at his desk at Triibner’s or, 
later, on his jaunts abroad, was among the earliest and 
keenest readers of these volumes, and that he wished 
he could have had the ‘handling’ of some of 
them: — 


1882. Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyonesse, issued by 
Chatto & Windus, who were now his regular 
publishers. Heinemann was one day to 
produce a uniform edition of Swinburne. 

1883. Anthony Trollope’s very remarkable Auto- 
biography, the interest in which has recently 
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been -so much revived by Mr. Michael 
Sadleir. Issued by Blackwood’s. 

Greville’s Diary; Longmans. 

Seeley’s Expansion of England; Macmillan. 
George Meredith’s Poems and Lyrics; Mac- 
millan. 

Tennyson’s Becket; Macmillan. 

Gordon’s Khartoum ‘fournal; Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 

Tennyson’s Locksley Hall Sixty Years After; 
Macmillan. 

Swinburne’s Locrine; Chatto & Windus. 

The Bancrofts’ On and Off the Stage; Bentley. 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads; Chatto 
& Windus. 

Browning’s Asolando; Smith, Elder & Co. 
Walter Pater’s Appreciations; Macmillan. 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, second 
series, published a few months after his 


death. 


These few miscellaneous names suffice to evoke a 
general idea of what the London publishers were 
producing apart from fiction. In fiction, "fohn Inglesant, 
that strange, learned, ingenious book, issued in 1881 
by Macmillan, after refusal by several other firms, 
had been one of the really ‘big hits.’ Two other 
entirely new lights began to shine respectively in 1881 
and in 1883, the author of The Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford, published by Triibner, and Olive 
Schreiner, ‘ Ralph Iron’, as she then called herself, with 


B 
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The Story of an African Farm, which, on George 
Meredith’s recommendation, was accepted by Chap- 
man & Hall. Meredith himself, in 1885, came nearer 
to making a ‘popular success’ with Diana of the Cross- 
ways than he had done even with The Egoist in 1879. 
It was in 1885, also, that Pater published Marius the 
Epicurean. A letter from George Gissing, written 
early in that same year, reminds us of a favourite of 
the public who was then at about his zenith. ‘Mudie’s 
took 60 of Thyrza, poor envious Gissing says, 
alluding to his own third novel, ‘and 2000 of Rider 
Haggard’s new book.’ In 1887, also, the firm of 
Vizetelly & Co., with their English translation of a 
novel of Dostoieffski, Injury and Insult, were acting as 
pioneers in the field in which Heinemann was to 
distinguish himself most, the introduction of foreign 
masterpieces to the readers of this country. In 1888 
came Robert Elsmere, with its unparalleled vogue not 
only in England, but even more in America, where 
it had an immediate sale of over 500,000 copies. . . . 
No need to extend the list. 


It was, of course, of a single volume edition of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s book that the Americans bought 
those half million copies. In England the three- 
volume form — the ‘three-decker,’ as it was called — had 
for long been a regular institution. It was the mainstay 
of Mudie’s Circulating Library. According to Mr. 
George Moore, it was the offspring of ‘villaism.’ I 


shall reproduce Mr. Moore’s characteristic account of 
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its growth. Confessions of a Young Man, from which I 
take the following lines, was, by the way, one of the 
most talked-about books of 1888: - 

‘We have the villa well in our mind. The father 
who goes to the city in the morning, the grown-up 
girls waiting to be married, the big drawing-room 
where they play waltz music and talk of dancing 
parties. But waltzes will not entirely suffice, nor even 
tennis; the girls must read. Mother cannot keep a 
censor (it is as much as she can do to keep a cook, 
housemaid and page-boy). . . . Out of such circum- 
stances the circulating library was hatched. 

“The villa made known its want. . . . Pressure was 
put on the publishers and books were published at 
31s. 6d.; the dirty outside public was got rid of and 
the villa paid its yearly subscription and had nice 
large handsome books that none but the é/ite could 
obtain, and with them a sense of being put on a 
footing of equality with my Lady This and Lady 
That, and the certainty that nothing would come into 
the hands of dear Kate and Mary and Maggie that 
they might not read, and all for two guineas a year. 
English fiction became pure . . . and for forty years 
we were apparently the most moral people on the face 
of the earth.’ 

These ‘cynical asperities,’ as Dr. Johnson would 
have styled them, point sufficiently to the defects of the 
Mudie system, but, like most other institutions, it had 


1 Published by Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., 1888. 
Mr. Moore was not as careful a writer then as he became 
later, so the omissions I have made do not spoil his prose. 
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its better side and Mr. Moore was not altogether blind 
to it: — 

‘I have written much against the circulating library,’ 
he continued, ‘and I have read a feeble defence or 
two; but I have not seen the argument that might be 
legitimately put forward in its favour. It seems to me 
this: the circulating library lifts the writer out of the 
precariousness and noise of the wild street of popular 
fancy into a quiet place where passion is more re- 
strained and there is more reflection. The young and 
unknown writer is placed at once in a place of com- 
parative security, and he is not forced to employ vile 
and degrading methods of attracting attention; the 
known writer, having a certain market for his work, is 
enabled to think more of it and less of the immediate 
acclamation of the crowd.’ 

‘But,’ he added, ‘all these possible advantages are 
destroyed and rendered ni/ by the censorship exercised 
by the librarian.’ Here Mr. Moore was thinking of 
authors who, like himself, aimed at something more 
than the innocuous entertainment of the public and 
the earning of a livelihood. The circulating library 
censorship did not clip the butterfly wings of Mrs. 
Hungerford, author of Phyllis and so many other 
popular novels of the day, nor did it exercise any very 
galling restraint on Wilkie Collins or Miss Braddon 
or other such popular favourites. Strange to say, 
Mudie’s did not put the author of Confessions of a 
Young Man upon their black list, although he had 
already shocked some of their clients by his novels, 
A Mummer’s Wife and A Drama in Muslin; nor, indeed, 
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did they condemn him until, in 1894, he published 


the book which was to win him world-wide fame as a 
writer. Messrs. Mudie, like all censors of literature 
and art, had been guilty of frequent mistakes in dis- 
crimination, rejecting some harmless novels and ac- 
cepting others that were unwholesome and unsavoury, 
but in banning Esther Waters they gave a supreme 
example of bad judgment. 


Among the firms which drew the bulk of their 
profits from the three-volume novel, that of Tinsley 
Brothers had taken a conspicuous position ever since 
it had been founded in 1860. Both the brothers were 
‘oddities,’ and they are more amusing to read about 
than the general run of their celebrated and much 
more dignified competitors, the John Murrays, George 
Smiths, Adam Blacks, etc. Elsewhere in this book I 
may have occasion to mention some of the shining 
lights of the profession. Here [ shall concentrate upon 
the Tinsleys. 

I first heard of Edward Tinsley, the senior of the 
two, from Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, an accom- 
plished old /ittérateur who was still very active with 
his pen in the ’nineties, when, among other well-known 
works, he wrote O/d and New Paris for Cassell & Co. 
In a pleasant volume, which had a quite small sale and 
which very few people seem to have read, Personal 


1 In the eighties and ‘nineties Cassell & Co. dealt largely 
in big copiously illustrated works, written to order for them, 
and issued by them in fortnightly parts. Among these 
were Old and New London and Old and New Paris. 
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Reminiscences, Mr. Sutherland Edwards gives us a 
most quaint portrait of this elder Tinsley. He was the 
son of a gamekeeper in Hertfordshire and in un- 
guarded moments would inform his friends that he 
came up to London in a billycock hat on the top of a 
hay-cart. ‘Not that at any time he cared to conceal his 
origin,’ writes Mr. Sutherland Edwards, ‘but, some- 
times, on reviewing the incidents of a previous night, 
he would say: 

‘“Did I talk about coming up to London in a 
billycock hat on the top of a hay-cart?” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

‘“Then I couldn’t have been very far gone!”’’ 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards proceeds to tell in very 
diverting fashion how Edward Tinsley in 1862 made 
his first big coup by acquiring Miss Braddon’s novel, 
Lady Audley’s Secret, for the sum of £1000, advanced 
to him for the purpose by a paper-merchant. The 
tale is apocryphal in its details, which is a pity, for it 
seems exactly in keeping with Edward Tinsley’s 
whole character. He did publish the book, however, 
and, as we all know, it proved one of the greatest 
successes of the time. 

Among other famous novelists for whom Tinsley 
Brothers published subsequently were Anthony Trol- 
lope, Ouida, Besant and Rice, Henry Kingsley, Wilkie 
Collins, William Black, Justin M’Carthy, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Mrs. Lynn Lynton, Mrs. Oliphant, James 
Payn, G. A. Lawrence, author of Guy Livingstone, 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. Among their 


authors, apart from fiction, were Mr. Gladstone and 
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Mr. John Morley, whose first volume, Modern Charac- 
teristics, a selection from essays which he had con- 
tributed to the Saturday Review, they issued in 1867. 
Mr. Morley did some ‘hackwork’ for them occa- 
sionally. It is curious to think of the proud and 
fastidious John Morley working thus for such masters! 
Grub Street makes strange bedfellows. It was at about 
the same date, by the way, that George Meredith, who 
was to be one of the most intimate of Morley’s lifelong 
friends, became Reader to Chapman & Hall at a 
very modest salary. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards explains how it was that 
Edward Tinsley, almost from the very beginning, was 
able to get hold of all these distinguished clients. It 
was just that he had only his little villa at Barnes and 
his cheap business premises to maintain while the 
‘important’ publishers occupied big offices, employed 
large staffs and had to think also of their social position. 
‘His plan of operations,’ we read, ‘was a rational one 
and full of liberality towards the author. . . . He was 
able, thanks to his moderate expenditure, his quiet 
mode of life, to pay the author much more than could 
possibly be given to him by the publisher who had an 
expensive town house in Regent Street or Albemarle 
Street or Burlington Street to keep up, besides a 
country house in one of the home counties, with 
plantations and shrubberies and fields for the partridges 
and woods for the pheasants. 

1 Mr. Arnold Bennett in his Books and Persons alludes to 
a modern instance. ‘There is the case of a living publisher,’ 
he tells us, ‘whose presence at his country chateau is in- 
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‘“When they go in for parks and preserves and 
things of that kind,” Tinsley would say, “they can’t do 
much for the author; they want all the money for 
themselves.” ’ 

During Edward Tinsley’s lifetime, Tinsley Brothers 
often made a profit of more than £4000 or {5000 a 
year, but they were unsystematic and unthrifty and 
the wonder is that they managed even to pay their 
way. On the rare occasions when either of them tried 
to be ‘smart’ in financial matters, they seem to have 
invariably failed. Mr. Sutherland Edwards gives a 
good example of one of Edward Tinsley’s exploits in 
this direction. ‘When Captain (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Burton was negotiating with him about a book of 
travels, it occurred to Tinsley to treat him as one of 
Guy Livingstone’s fastest characters might, in like 
circumstances, have treated a feebler man than him- 
self. He sent out for oysters and champagne, and before 
the second bottle was finished had agreed to give 
Burton (who had a head of iron) two hundred pounds 
more than he had originally asked!’ 

Edward Tinsley died young and quite suddenly. 
‘He had been very successful,’ Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
continues, ‘his name inspired confidence, and he had, 
just before his death, concluded an arrangement by 
which the business of a very large house was to be 
transferred to him.1 It was not by ordinary means, 
nor by any means of which he was himself conscious, 


dicated to the surrounding nobility, gentry, and peasantry 
by the unfurling of the royal standard over a turret.’ 
1 That of Virtue & Co. 
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that he impressed people. But he was of a hopeful 
temperament; he believed in his enterprises, and he 
made friends by his innocence, his self-confidence, 
and his simplicity.’ 

On the London Library copy of Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s book, at the bottom of the page containing 
the above lines, some reader —some aged reader, to 
judge by the shaky and old-fashioned handwriting — 
has pencilled the words: ‘William Tinsley, his brother 
and partner, was a noodle and ended his career in the 
bankruptcy court.’ 

That poor ‘Bill’ was a bit of a ‘noodle’ is the im- 
pression we are given by Mr. George Moore also, for 
‘Bill’ Tinsley is the ‘Mr. B.’ of whom he writes in the 
concluding pages of Confessions of a Young Man. ‘A 
dear, kind soul, quite witless and quite A-less,’ Mr. 
Moore describes him, missing every chance of securing 
the authors who really counted but victimized con- 
tinually by needy and incompetent scribblers, bar- 
loafers whom he met and ‘treated’ in the Strand. It 
was in the ’eighties that Mr. Moore came to know him. 
There was a long counter, he tells us, in the front 
room in Catherine Street, and the way to be published 
by ‘Bill’ Tinsley was to straddle on this counter and 
play with a black cat. Behind the counter was a 
genial young Irishman who edited Tinsley’s Magazine 
and acted as factotum generally. Mr. George Moore’s 
experiences with this easy-going establishment were 
very typical of the time. 

‘I did not trouble Messrs. Macmillan and Messrs. 
Longmans with polite requests to look at my MS.,’ 
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he writes, ‘but straddled on the counter, played with the 
cat, joked with the Irishman, was treated by Mr. B., 
and in the natural order of things my stories went into 
the magazine and were paid for. Strange were the 
ways of this office; Shakespeare might have sent in 
prose and poetry, but he would have gone into the 
wastepaper basket had he not previously straddled.’ 

That young Irishman was Mr. Edmund Downey, 
afterwards well-known himself both as a publisher 
and as author of Green Glasses and a number of other 
books which amused the world in the ‘nineties. He 
also, in a book of memories, T'wenty Years Ago, has 
interesting things to tell about his harum-scarum old 
chief: how, for instance, having introduced William 
Black to the public and having dropped money over 
Black’s first three novels, ‘Bill’ missed a very big 
chance indeed. William Black wanted a higher price 
for the fourth effort, Ki/meny, whereas Tinsley wanted 
to safeguard himself. ‘In the bargain for the new 
novel,’ he said to Black, with whom he was lunching 
at Simpson’s in the Strand (a more Bohemian resort 
then than it is now), ‘Let it be agreed that this loss shall 
be taken into account and wiped out if number four 
succeeds. 

‘Tll see you damned first!’ said Black. 

‘Well then,’ said Tinsley, “you can just take your 
book to Hell with my compliments!’ 

And there it ended. Kilmeny was a success and 
Black followed it up with 4 Daughter of Heth, one of 
the most popular novels of the time. 


Mr. Downey proceeds to record, as follows, a con- 
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fession once ‘made to him by William Tinsley of how 
on another occasion he came to miss a bigger chance 
still. Desperate Remedies, ‘Thomas Hardy’s first novel, 
to which he alludes, was, in a new and cheap edition, 
to be one of the earliest ventures of William Heine- 
mann: — 

‘I remember Tom Hardy well when he first called 
upon me. He told me he was an architect, but had 
given up the profession on account, I think, of some 
eye trouble. Anyhow, I tried his first novel, Desperate 
Remedies, in three volumes. It went very flat. The 
only decent review I can remember of it was in the 
Saturday, but that was a good enough notice to make 
a publisher think he had got hold of something. So I 
tried him again with a little book, Under the Greenwood 
Tree. I gave him five-and-twenty down and got it 
out in two volumes. He told me then that he was a bit 
disappointed, but he meant to keep on —that he had 
always been studying the folk down in his country 
and had made notes enough about their queer sayings 
and doings to fill many volumes. I believed in him, 
and when the Greenwood Tree was out, I asked him 
to write a serial story for the magazine and I’d give 
him a hundred pounds for it. So his third book came 
along - 4 Pair of Blue Eyes. After running it in the 
magazine, I got it out in three volumes. There was 
no great money in it, but I could see that Hardy was 
going to get a grip some day. While 4 Pair of Blue 
Eyes was running through the magazine, Hardy called 

1 The first edition of Desperate Remedies is now in great 


request by collectors, and is not to be had for less than £100. 
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on me and said he wanted to be quite fair and candid 
with me. The editor of another magazine had written 
to him offering to take a novel from him, and this 
editor’s firm was willing to give three hundred pounds 
for it. I think it was three hundred —- anyhow, it 
seemed too much money for me to give with my 
experience of him so far; so I thanked him very much 
and said, ‘Take the offer, my boy. I couldn’t spring 
so much.” I seem to be unlucky, Downey, about 
fourth novels, for the one I declined was Far from the 
Madding Crowd !’ 

Tinsley had not actually seen the manuscript, but, 
as he himself candidly admits, even if he had, it would 
not have made any difference. In his unintelligent 
way he was ‘out to make money,’ led by experience and 
instinct -in his case, untrustworthy guides. Here is 
his pitiful exposition of his publisher’s creed, as given 
by Mr. Downey: — 

‘Whether a novel is good, bad, or indifferent, a 
publisher has only got to think of one thing: is there 
money init for him? I have had plenty of experience of 
trying clever first novels and making a loss on them - 
through no fault of mine or the author’s. And then a 
publisher makes a hit with a later book, having had no 
experience of the author before, and he blows a lot 
about the cleverness and-what d’ye call it? —his 
insight. And the deuce a bit more cleverness he has 
than poor me. It’s all a toss up. Sometimes the public 
take to an author in the start. Sometimes they don’t 
take to him for years. And all the time that he’s not 


in the running, some unfortunate publisher is losing 
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his money of him; and generally you'll find it is the 
fellow who hasn’t had the experience of losing the 
money that makes a hit with many an author and then 
crows about it. Now there was George Meredith — one 
of the biggest men we've had. You read his Rhoda 
Fleming the other day. Wouldn’t you think that was 
good enough to knock ’em?’ 


So much for the Brothers Tinsley! In many respects 
they serve as a foil for William Heinemann with his 
high ambitions, his systematic methods of work, his 
untiring energy, his smartness and shrewdness. But 
Heinemann and the Tinsleys, while so radically unlike, 
had some characteristics in common: a touch of the 
gambler, for instance; thoughtful friendliness towards 
authors — although in Heinemann this was apt to be 
nullified sometimes by his touchiness and quarrelsome- 
ness; and areal gift of enthusiasm for good work. No 
publisher could have shown more flattering appreciation 
of a new book than ‘Bill’ Tinsley seems to have done 
when he accepted 4 Pair of Blue Eyes. He felt sure, he 
tells us,1 that he had got hold of ‘the best little prose 
idyll’ he had ever read. ‘I almost read over the 
book,’ he says, ‘and I gave it away wholesale to press- 
men and anyone I knew interested in good fiction.’ 
The book seemed to him, he declared, ‘as pure and 
sweet as new-mown hay.’ That is the kind of language 
to win a young writer’s heart, and William Heine- 
mann was to win many young writers’ hearts in just 
this fashion. 

1 Jn his Random Recollections. 
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CHAPTERA2 


A Publisher in the Making: Some Memories and Impressions 


ILLIAM HEINEMANN was in his twenty-seventh 

year when he started publishing in January, 1890, 
at 21 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, in two rooms, 
with only a clerk and an office boy. His oldest friends 
and closest associates seem agreed that there is little of 
significance to be recorded about his life down to that 
date. All that needs telling may be compressed into 
a very few pages. 


He was born on the 18th of May, 1863, on a farm 
which his father owned in what is now Surbiton, but 
was then the country. He used often to regret that 
this farm had been sold, as the value of its site ‘had 
increased a thousandfold.2 He was the eldest son of 
Louis Heinemann, a native of Hanover, who, having 
settled in England, had become a naturalised British 
subject in 1856, and had married Jane Lavino, a 
native of Manchester. He received a cosmopolitan 
education, partly at a Dresden gymnase and elsewhere 
in Germany, partly with a tutor in London, where his 
father, after leaving Surbiton, had taken a house in 
Lancaster Gate. While abroad, he studied music under 

1 Mr. Chalmers Roberts in 4x Appreciation, reprinted 
privately from The World’s Work, 1920. 
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several eminént teachers, for he hoped to make his 
mark as a pianist and perhaps as a composer. He came 
to realise, however, that ‘he lacked the creative power 
necessary even for interpretative work of the highest 
order,? and presently he decided to abandon his 
musical ambitions and become a publisher. It was in 
these circumstances that, having already acquired some 
familiarity with the book trade on the Continent, and 
having attained a very valuable proficiency in French, 
German and Italian, he decided to enter Nicholas 
Triibner’s service as an apprentice in 1879. While 
with Triibner, he made acquaintance with a then 
well-known Scottish pioneer in publishing, now for- 
gotten, Mr. Alexander Strahan, founder of the Argosy 
and the Contemporary and other periodicals of note, 
a queer whimsical ‘character,’ but a man of good 
intellect and high aims, and with, quite justifiably, no 
small opinion of his own achievements. Strahan 
wanted Heinemann to enter his service, and there 
was at one time some question of this. When, at last, 
towards the end of 1889, he learned that his ambitious 
young friend was about to start in business ‘on his 
own,’ he was a little chagrined. ‘A’ we’el,’ he said to 
Heinemann, ‘A’ we’el, ye may mak’ a name for 
yoursel’, but ye’ll no mak’ sic a name as Alexander 
Strahan!’ 


M. Gérard Harry, the well-known Belgian journalist 
and man of letters, whose later memories of Heine- 
1 Miss Tennyson Jesse, in the Dictionary of National 


Biography, 1927. 
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mann I shall give in subsequent chapters, presents us 
in the following lines with a vivid impression of him 
while he was still at Triibner’s: - 


‘I must have known dear Willie Heinemann,’ M. 
Harry writes, ‘for the best part of our two lives. If I 
recollect well, we were introduced to one another by 
Sidney Whitman, author of Imperial Germany, some 
time in 1883 or 1884, before he had finished his 
apprenticeship. He won my warmest sympathy at 
first sight. The brightness of his eyes, shining with 
intelligence, his almost boyish frankness and_ his 
smiling energy, struck me, as did his evident know- 
ledge of foreign as well as English literature. I felt 
myself fronting, not the narrow-minded tradesman in 
books which the average publisher is, but a young man 
for whom his’ profession was, as well as an aid to 
practical business, an intellectual pleasure and a means 
to satisfy an innate taste and passion for the highest 
productions of the mind. Something in me must have 
appealed to his own affection, for our first meeting 
was marked by what the French would call a reci- 
procal coup de foudre, and immediately started a 
friendship which was only ended, in his case, by his 
death and will only end with me by my own.” 


Another lifelong friend of William Heinemann who 
has favoured me with a full sheaf of reminiscences is 


1M. Harry has written in English. The occasional 
suggestion of a foreign accent seems to me to enhance the 
attractiveness of his style. 
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Dr. Chalmers’ Mitchell, F.r.s., Secretary to the Zoo- 
logical Society of London. Here is what Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell has to tell us about him down to the time of 
his starting business in Bedford Street: - 


‘I knew William Heinemann intimately from the 
middle ’eighties until his death. His younger brother, 
Edmund, was at Christ Church, Oxford, with me, 
and I was a guest at his father’s house in Lancaster 
Gate during the Christmas vacation of 1884-85 or 
85-86. Eddie was a passionate British nationalist, 
with an inclination towards the classics, but otherwise 
devoted to English life, English sport and generally 
to England in large capital letters. Willie, then, as 
always, was internationalist by habit and inclination, 
a good linguist, fond of foreign literature, music and 
art, and very ready to criticise adversely the achieve- 
ments of England in these subjects and in business, 
especially in the presence of waggers of the Union 
Jack. I had been in Germany between graduation at 
Aberdeen and my first term at Oxford, and, apart 
from my scientific work, was beginning to read widely 
in French and German literature. Willie and I became 
friends at once. 

‘Willie differed in appearance very little then from 
his outward personality even in later life. He was 
rather short, with small hands and feet (of which he 
was proud), a rather large, round head, sleek dark 
hair, getting thin on the top, and a small moustache. 
His eyes were dark, a little protruding and with a 
merry twinkle. His mouth was small, with delicate, 
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firmly-held lips. He had a tendency to embonpoint, 
and, especially when he was excited, the slightest of 
stutters gave a characteristic to his speech. Like good 
conversationalists, when in friendly argument he usually 
overstated his case, and was fond of making preposterous 
assertions “‘on his honour.” 

‘I would lay him ten to one against it. He never 
accepted the bet! 


‘Willie was then in Tribner’s Publishing House 
learning the business from the beginning, and was 
the clerk on a high stool nearest the counter who 
came to receive visitors or booksellers’ buyers. Here 
may it be said that, although he had a great liking 
for literature, a flair for what was new, and an excellent 
judgment in his advisers, his success as a publisher was 
due in no small measure to the knowledge he acquired 
in the technical side of book-making. From the 
points of view of artistic merit and cost, he studied 
qualities of paper, size of type, width of margins, the 
making of blocks and plates, bindings and wrappers. 
It was not difficult to interest him in a new author or 
a new subject, but his mind leapt out at a new process 
of reproduction, a quicker process of binding, or a 
more economical ratio between the size of the sheets 
as they came from the papermaker, to the size of the 
printed page into which they were to be folded. For 
the most part authors or ideas would have to come to 
him, or to be brought to him, but he would go almost 
at a moment’s notice to Amsterdam or Leipzig, to 
Lyons or New York, to investigate a novel detail of 
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manufacture. He often used to tell me that the great 
weakness of many of his competitors was their absence 
of interest in these technical details. I remember a 
long evening spent with Heinemann and Whistler. 
Through dinner these two epicures talked of nothing 
but the implements and processes of cookery and the 
different modes in which the great wines are made. 
After dinner Whistler spoke about the temporary 
varnishing of oils with stale beer, the pointing of 
graving needles, and showed us, with coffee grounds 
on the tablecloth, how physical texture could be made 
to dominate colour. Willie described at length a new 
process of colour printing. Whistler scoffed at Art, 
Willie at Letters, and both at Science, until I told 
them in detail of Koch’s method of making pure 
cultures of bacteria from infective matter containing 
probably very many different kinds of organisms. 
They accepted Koch as being of the elect, that is to 
say, of those who were craftsmen and who kept high- 
sounding phrases about the dignity of their profession 
for the encouragement of patrons. 

‘Possibly aberrantly in one of his race,! Heinemann 
was not deeply interested in the buying and selling 
parts of his occupation. Except in one respect, he was 
ready to make generous bargains with authors, 
especially new authors. In making a contract he liked 
to secure, if possible, the first refusal of any future 


1 Several of Heinemann’s friends, in their contributions to 
this book allude to his Semitic origin, a matter of great 
biographical interest. The family had been Christians, 
however, for two generations. — F.w. 
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MSS. by the same writer. Naturally the interpre- 
tation of such clauses, perhaps accepted by the author 
without fully realizing their effect, sometimes gave 
rise to unpleasantness, and the only bitterness I have 
ever heard from Heinemann related to authors whom 
he had launched at a loss and who afterwards deserted 
him. But the bitterness on his side, at least, was not 
personal, and he remained the personal friend of 
many writers for whom he did not continue to 
publish. 

‘He was interested in the display side of advertise- 
ments and wrappers, but less in their contents, and 
told me once that he did not understand how to catch 
the ear of the British public. His admiration for one 
of his “‘best-sellers’ was unbounded; the “man has 
done extremely well in literature,” he said, “but he 
would have made a colossal fortune in pills.” Another 
comment on best-sellers followed the remark from 
someone that they seldom had brains. “Yes,” he re- 
torted, “but they believe in themselves, which really 
able people like you can’t do.” When he set up his 
own publishing business, at first he “travelled” him- 
self, that is to say, visited the chief booksellers in 
London and the provinces to make himself known 
personally, and to judge of the capacities and credit 
of his customers. But he never liked the ‘“‘road”’ or 
thought himself a good salesman, and he soon en- 
trusted that part of his organisation to professional 
salesmen, only at long intervals paying state visits 
to the biggest booksellers. On the other hand, he 


always kept in close touch with the Continent and 
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with the United States, where he enjoyed himself as 
well as did business. 

‘Heinemann was well aware of his own weak points, 
and as soon as his expanding business justified the step, 
took into partnership Sydney Pawling, then on the 
staff of Mudie’s Library and an expert in the com- 
mercial side of book-selling. Pawling was a tall 
Englishman, a cricketer, hail-fellow-well-met with all 
and sundry, the opposite in appearance, education and 
habits. Under his bluff geniality lay a certain hard- 
ness in bargaining, either with authors or with the 
trade. Willie really knew this, and I have heard 
him plead with Sydney for a little more liberality in 
a particular case, sometimes even insist on it. But 
for the most part Willie kept this knowledge in his 
sub-consciousness, was pleased with the results shown 
in the accounts and gratified his real sense of benevol- 
ence by leaving the sordid details of finance to his 
partner." 

‘IT am not following historical sequence in these 
recollections of Willie, so.I shall now return to the 
beginning of our acquaintance. In that Christmas 
holiday, I rather deserted my immediate host, Eddie, 
for his brother. I was almost new to London. Willie 
took me to a prize-fight in a Shoreditch public-house 
(the butler was our guide), to music-halls and theatres, 
to night-clubs and restaurants. And when we were 
doing nothing else we played écarté and talked. 


1 Mr. Sydney Pawling’s character and the relations 
between the two partners come in for further consideration 
elsewhere in the book, see pages 77, 144, 230, 281, etc. —F.w. 
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Willie, by the way, enjoyed a moderate game of poker 
and was a good player, with some luck, excellent 
power of observation, but not much dash. But he 
liked still better the tables at Ostend and Monte Carlo, 
where he played ¢rente-et-quarante for fairly high 
stakes. Victor Bethell, who, although debarred by his 
connection with Smith’s Bank from playing himself 
at the public tables, knew more about gambling than 
any other man in Europe, had worked out a system 
with him, depending so far as I remember, on watching 
the fall of the cards. When an unusual number of 
high cards had come out, it was more probable that 
they would be followed by a batch of lower cards 
which had more chance of making thirty-one. You 
watched and waited, playing only when the chances 
seemed really favourable. Willie never played so 
high that bad luck would have embarrassed him, 
although the individual stakes seemed high to me 
whose unit was a five-franc piece. But he won on 
most visits, comfortable little sums. 

‘All through that Christmas visit, in the intervals of 
dinners and theatres, of restaurants and cards, we 
talked. We talked of everything under the sun, of 
sex and philosophy, of persons and plays, of countries 
and languages, in the way young men talk. I remember 
only one gap in Willie’s almost universal interest and 
curiosity. Although both the parents were Jews by 
race they were not so by religion and the family 
had been brought up as members of the Church 
of England. Eddie, at that time, was coquetting with 
High Church ideas, even talking of Rome, and at 
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dinner, the father had pronounced that a man was 
either a fool or a knave who changed his religion 
after he was grown up. Naturally there was discussion, 
which I tried to continue later on when we were alone. 
But Willie was merely bored; so far as I know neither 
then nor at any later time did he take the faintest 
interest, either positive or negative, in the Christian 
or any other form of religion, or in the metaphysical 
questions associated with the acceptance or denial of 
religious dogmas. This life was good enough for him, 
sufficiently full of pains and pleasures, of work and 
amusement, of hope and of fear. 

“These early days in London were the beginning of 
a close friendship which lasted without a break until 
Heinemann’s death. In the early days he used to 
come to Oxford often; later, when I lived in London, 
I saw him constantly, and was more intimate with 
him, I think, than anyone except Whistler. He had 
the gift of affectionate friendship, coming to me to 
discuss his troubles, and always ready to help or to 
listen to me. Sometimes it happened, I might not see 
him for long intervals, but whether after hours or 
months, we always met in unbroken intimacy. There 
was no better companion for a week-end at Brighton, 
in Paris, at Boulogne, Ostend, or Monte Carlo, or for 
a longer trip in the Cevennes or the Loire Valley. He 
was always gay and good-tempered, fertile in getting 
the best local food or wine out of a country inn and 
ready to enjoy luxury or make the best of temporary 
inconvenience. But he was best of all as host in his 
own house, either in the various places he lived in 
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in London or at the country houses he liked to take 
near London during summer. 

‘Like myself, he did not play outdoor games, 
although at one time he played a little at lawn tennis 
and croquet, but he was fond of going on the river, 
especially if his friends would punt him. Best of all he 
liked a long country walk, but, so far as I could judge, 
took no great interest in plants or animals, or even in 
scenery. In 1902 he bought a motor-car, one of the 
early Renault four-seaters. That year he had taken 
Merton Lodge, near Wimbledon, for the summer. 
I was a convalescent from a severe attack of typhoid, 
and was his guest for many weeks. Henry Norman 
(now Sir Henry) was also a guest for part of the time, 
and he, I, and the alleged competent driver whom 
Willie had engaged, learnt the mechanism and the 
art of driving. Cars were not so easy then, and it was 
a constant anxiety lest the gears or the engine should 
fail and the car run backwards down a hill. A calamity 
of that kind happened almost the first time Willie 
himself was at the wheel on the open road, and when 
the trouble was over, so were Willie’s efforts at learning 
to drive. But he had no personal fear and used to sit 
without flinching whilst the others learnt to drive.’ 


* * * 


Mr, James Kerr-Lawson, the painter, an intimate 
friend of my own, has written for me a sketch of 
Heinemann which tallies very well with what we have 
heard of him from M, Harry and Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell: —- 
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‘Heinemann was a bright, mercurial little man. He 
had lively flashing dark eyes and a very frequent, 
merry, resonant laugh. He was always very carefully 
dressed and had a great respect for the dandyism 
affected by some of the artists and literary men he 
knew. There can be no doubt that, like Mercury, he 
had roses on the soles of his feet. In Madrid, where I 
first came across him, he was like a drop of quicksilver. 
One moment he would be glittering in the drawing- 
room of the British Embassy or in the mansion of 
some Minister of State; the next he had trickled off 
into some cellar, where there might be a collection of 
old books or pictures, or he would shoot up into the 
garret of some as yet unheard-of master of Spanish 
prose or poetry, or he would be dashing off to luncheon 
with Ibanez or Echegaray. And when I thought I 
had completely accounted for him and located him in 
some particular spot, I would turn round and find 
him standing beside me in the Prado, joining me in 
rapturous admiration of a Titian or a Veronese, and 
radiating good-humour and kindliness in every direc- 
tion. It was the same in Paris — he was here, there and 
everywhere. When Heinemann struck a town even 
of the size of Madrid or Paris, there seemed to be 
nobody in the place but Heinemann. I was con- 
stantly losing him and finding him, or he would lose 
and find me. He was, of course, out on the tracks of 
writers of genius most of the time, and it was on one 
of these expeditions that he bundled me into a cab, 
dragged me up seventeen flights of stairs and planted 
me by the bedside of that adorable vagabond, sinner 
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and saint, Paul Verlaine, of whom I made a drawing 
which I gave to Heinemann. 

‘At this date Heinemann had only just started as a 
publisher, and this I learned when he invited me to 
lunch with his father at a pleasant restaurant some- 
where on the Boulevards to celebrate the event. He 
told me that his father had given him five thousand 
* pounds to begin business on. Heinemann pére was 
an old gentleman who strikingly resembled the por- 
traits of Offenbach. I don’t know what colour Offen- 
bach’s whiskers were, but old Mr. Heinemann’s were 
purple. He spoke English and French very im- 
perfectly. Willie Heinemann’s own English in those 
days, although very lucid, had not the natural colour of 
English, and it was full of hummings and hawings and 
mumblings. I noticed on more than one occasion that 
when he wanted to ease his mind he fell back upon 
German. He was, by the way, a perfect illustration of 
the ordinary man’s need of a fixed belief in something. 
He had no religion and he really didn’t believe in 
money, although he loved the activities of business. 
To be busy was for him a kind of repose. However, 
having scrapped all the ancient creeds and having 
little faith in men and less in women, he anchored his 
mind and heart in the invincibility of Germany. I 
remember that during the blockade of German ports 
in the Great War his fanatical belief in Germany 
carried him so far that in his dreams he could see 
rich patches of growing corn waving even on the house- 
tops of German cities! 

‘When he was talking he was so noisy that he seemed 
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to be a crowd, and he was certainly a man of the 
crowd. He flattered himself that he understood the 
crowd. He was mistaken—no one understands the 
crowd. He had his ideals, as you know, but he didn’t 
pretend that he always lived up to them. Like all 
English publishers — perhaps not as much as most of 
them — he sometimes pandered to his public. His 
idea of pandering to the British public was to give it, in 
his own words, a mixture of “bawdry and religion.” 
If he discovered a new author, he wasn’t sure whether 
he had got hold of the right thing or not. He was like 
those people who hunt for Old Masters and are never 
sure if they have found a genuine one. 

‘I never heard an unkind word spoken of him, 
though I suppose that like most people he must have 


1 Certainly there are very few London publishers who 
could throw stones at him in regard to this! A number of 
books which he rejected on grounds of good taste or of 
good morals were afterwards issued by firms of unquestioned 
‘respectability’. ‘I can honestly say I would be ashamed to 
have my name on the title-page,’ he wrote in 1908 to a 
Literary Agent about a novel which was accepted un- 
hesitatingly by one such firm. Of a book by a popular 
favourite (not a novelist), he declared in another letter to 
the same agent: ‘I would not publish it if he went down on 
his knees to ask me. I suggest as a title “The Lackeys’ 
Carnival”’ I could give a number of piquant examples of 
this kind. By the way, Strindberg was one of several famous 
writers whom Heinemann consistently ruled out on moral 
grounds. ‘I have for twenty years declined to print Strind- 
berg,’ he wrote to a friend in 1912, ‘and I see no reason to 
change my mind about the most pernicious and detestable 
writer that ever lived.’ — F.w. 
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had his enemies and censors. He was a man of a big 
heart and by his kindness to innumerable authors he 
must have done more than any publisher of his day 
to atone for the sins of Barabbas.’? 


Mr. Kerr-Lawson, it will seem to many people, as it 
does to me, is more than a little unfair to Heinemann 
in those two sentences about the discovering of new 
authors. No publisher can be always certain that he 
has got hold of ‘the right thing,’ but Heinemann, 
although he may often have had his doubts and may 
have made a fair number of mistakes, was as a rule, 
very definite and very sound in his preferences and 
decisions. This, I think, is particularly true of him in 
the early ’nineties, at the outset of his career. 


* * * 


Heinemann was amusingly unlike the generality of 
London publishers in half a dozen ways, but in none 
more conspicuously than in his cosmopolitanism. I 
need not labour the point, for it will be found em- 
phasised and illustrated in other impressions and 
memories which will follow in the course of this book. 
I shall conclude the present chapter with an account of 
him written by one who had almost unique oppor- 
tunities for studying this aspect of his personality, 
Miss Florence Simmonds, a gifted and cultured lady 

1 An allusion to that well-known jest, generally attributed 
to Byron, but really made by Thomas Campbell, ‘Now 


Barabbas was a publisher.’ (See Memoirs of Fohn Murray, 
Vol. I.) — F.w. 
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who translated ‘some important books for him in the 
early ‘nineties and of whose services he continued to 
avail himself until the end of the Great War. Miss 
Simmonds, besides undertaking the translations, often 
gave Heinemann valuable help editorially - now and 
again in Paris, as well as in London—and he would 
generally ask her opinion upon any art book, English 
or foreign, which he thought of publishing. Several of 
Heinemann’s other associates, when I have sought 
their help in connection with this memoir, have begun 
by asking me, “Have you got hold of Miss Simmonds?’ 
—sometimes adding, ‘She could tell you more than 
anybody.’ 

As it happens, I ‘got hold’ of Miss Simmonds long 
before I had any thought of becoming Heinemann’s 
biographer. I had the pleasure of making her ac- 
quaintance in Stockholm in the autumn of 1919, when 
she was in charge of the English book department of 
the Nordiska Kompani, the Selfridge-cum-Harrod’s 
of Sweden. The directors of the Nordiska Kompani 
were making a big and very successful effort just then 
to popularise English books, and they had persuaded 
Miss Simmonds to come out as manageress of the 
department. Heinemann had recognised that the post 
was too good a one to be refused, and he had parted 
with Miss Simmonds on the best of terms and with a 
half-understanding between them that she should 
come back to him some day, but she never saw him 
again. In Stockholm, Miss Simmonds and I had 
many talks about publishing in general and about 
Heinemann in particular, so, when I embarked on my 
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task, she was one of the first persons to whom I went 
for guidance. 

As will be seen, Miss Simmonds is not one of Heine- 
mann’s really enthusiastic admirers. Her standpoint is 
a long way ‘on this side idolatry.’ If those of his 
friends who saw him only in his happiest or most 
sympathetic and attractive moods do not entirely 
relish this dispassionate picture of him, they will at 
least feel, I think, that they know him all the better 
for having been shown it, and I imagine it will not 
make them love him the less. After all, what is a 
friend? Smith minor has told us: ‘A friend is a fellow 
who knows all about you and likes you just the same.’ 


‘My acquaintance with William Heinemann was 
brought about in connection with the translation of 
one of those big art monographs which publishers 
now seem rather shy of undertaking. The friend, a 
distinguished art critic, who had recommended me to 
him for the work, said, I remember: ‘‘Go and see him. 
He is an agreeable little man, lively and intelligent. 
You will like him.” And I did-though my liking 
was rather an amused appreciation of certain aspects of 
his mind and character than the kind of sympathy 
implicit in the word “liking.” His mentality was 
essentially Jewish, and oddly enough that seemed to 
me one of the attractive things about him. He had 
the quick, rather superficial intelligence of many of his 
race, an extraordinary vivacity and driving power, a 
very genuine feeling for art and beauty, and a capacity 
for veneration and enthusiasm sometimes manifesting 
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itself oddly in ‘acceptances and admirations not at all 
consonant with his cynical general outlook. His 
partnership with Sydney Pawling might have been 
deliberately designed to bring together complementary 
forces. The two men were so antithetical — Pawling 
slow, solid, sensible. Heinemann all impulse and 
excitability. I think most of us who worked under 
them /iked Pawling the best — felt more sure of justice 
and consideration from him — but there was no ques- 
tion as to which of the two could get the most out of 
us. A sort of languor pervaded the office when Heine- 
mann was away, and when he returned there was a 
general springing to attention. I think he was unique 
in his power of getting the most out of others -— at 
least I was always conscious that his stimulating 
influence on me was amazing. I never felt much 
pleasure in his society. His eager, restless manner 
evoked the idea of a little lively bird, hopping about, 
picking up a grain here, a grain there, and as often as 
not dropping it to pounce upon something else. This 
darting quality in his conversation was fatiguing and 
disconcerting. He was rather noisy and positive in 
argument and punctuated any points he made by 
peals of metallic laughter. Yet in his rare moments of 
repose and depression he had an expression of strange 
nostalgic melancholy — the wistful eyes of a sorrowful 
dog -—something Heinesque that made me say to 
myself: By the waters of Babylon there we sat down, 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. He had 
the Jewish sense of the family, and was a very kind and 
attentive son and brother. He showed to great 
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advantage in his relations with Whistler, whom he 
worshipped as an artist, and to whom he was tender 
and solicitous as a son. The deity, of course, accepted 
all this devotion as his due. I remember that at the time 
of the debacle of Heinemann’s marriage and the im- 
pending divorce I was going to see Whistler on a 
business matter for Heinemann, who expressed to me 
his sense of grievance at the fact that Whistler had 
made no sign and had not written him a word of 
regret and sympathy. “Please tell him how I feel 
about it,’ he said. Whistler's comment was: “‘Please 
tell Heinemann from me that if it had been the right 
thing to express sympathy on such an occasion | 
should of course have done so.” ‘“‘Well, but what 
does he mean by that?” asked Heinemann when I gave 
the message. ‘To which I made the truthful if not 
illuminating reply: “I don’t know!” 

‘He was by no means lacking in sensuality, and had a 
long series of amours (I will speak presently of his 
marriage). He was popular with women, though I 
fancy they all thought there was something comic in 
his ardours, and one who knew him well once said to 
me that she did not believe any woman had ever loved 
him. 

‘Heinemann had a kind of ruthless brutality in 
dealing with people whom he did not feel obliged to 
respect, and he was often overbearing. Yet au fond 
he was genuinely kind-hearted and even generous, and 
I know of many instances in which he showed great 
kindness to authors and gave them financial help 

1 See Chapter IX. 
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when he could have had little hope of any return; 
Harold Frederic was a case in point. He made enemies, 
of course. No one so impulsive and dogmatic could 
fail to do so; and he had violent antipathies. 

‘His English always had a foreign touch. I suppose 
he thought in German, and perhaps expressed himself 
fluently in that tongue. I never had occasion to hear 
him speak it. His French was an extraordinary per- 
formance. At one time I was with him a good deal in 
Paris, and accompanied him on visits to French 
publishers. He would start off talking at a great rate, 
and when at a loss for a word would never pull up, 
but always filled the gaps with curious inarticulate 
burblings, after which he would land on his con- 
versational feet with some easy colloquialism or amusing 
bit of argof, till at the end of the interview I had the 
impression (I don’t knowif thiswas shared by his French 
interlocutor!) that he really spoke French quite well! 

‘He loved and admired the French, thought the 
Germans a race of supermen, and was fond of gibing 
at the Philistinism of the English. Yet, I think he 
had sympathy with English people and was happy 
among those of the kind he understood. I remember 
his once saying to me that he would much rather 
have Englishmen in his employment than Germans — 
that the English clerk was really a better article than 
the cheaper German. He also thought well of women’s 
work, and was a partisan of their struggle for the 
vote.’ 


These impressions of Heinemann will enable us to 
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visualise him in the ‘nineties, now at work in his 
gradually-expanding offices in Bedford Street, now 
careering over the Continent. Every one who had 
occasion to frequent No. 21 Bedford Street either 
then or later agrees with Miss Simmonds about the 
extraordinarily stimulating effect of Heinemann’s 
presence and the relative lethargy which prevailed 
when he was away. As one of Heinemann’s friends, 
Mr. Chalmers Roberts, has remarked of him very 
happily, ‘He ran his business by a series of explosions, 
like a motor engine!’ 
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CHAPTER 3 
Heinemann’s First List, 1890, etc. 


The Bondman — The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, etc. 


Pee rere who has in him something of the artist 
sets about the composition of his first list with the 
care and anxiety and enthusiasm of a chef preparing a 
menu for some great occasion, although, unlike the 
chef, he may not be able to serve up the banquet in 
any prescribed time-honoured order, beginning with 
hors d’euvres and ending with a savoury. Heinemann’s 
first list contained a well-thought-out variety of 
palatable dishes, but there were no fors d’euvres. It 
began abruptly with-shall we say?-—an excellent 
plat du jour, The Bondman; next came some light 
entrées, among them a delightfully written little book 
of Vernon Lee’s, Hauntings; and then, triumphantly, 
the climax, a thing altogether original and unique, 


The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


The Bondman, issued in three volumes (as was still 
the custom), was a ‘best-seller.’ Announced with a 
fine flourish of trumpets as ‘a new Saga,’ it appeared 
the 1st February, 1890, went into a second edition 
on 8th February, and was again reprinted by 15th 
March, by which date every one who was anyone had 
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read it, and it had obtained a tribute of admira- 
tion from Mr. Gladstone, whose attention about 
this time was being eagerly sought by all the pub- 
lishers: he had been largely responsible for the 
vogue of Robert Elsmere, and in 1891 he was to win a 
somewhat belated audience for The Diary of Marte 
Bachkirtseff. 


The Bondman had many merits and, like Hall Caine’s 
previous novel, The Deemster, was enthusiastically 
received by the Press. The name of Hall Caine from 
this date onwards was, to use a big word, world- 
famous. He began to be translated into half the 
languages of Europe. Even fifteen or twenty years 
later, when new stars had arisen and he was no longer 
a prophet so much honoured in his own country, his 
renown persisted in distant lands. I remember finding 
in the Nuova Antologia just before the Great War a 
reverential study of a book of his which the English 
‘high-brow’ critics had disdained, and the position he 
still held in the esteem of his great foreign contem- 
poraries was yet more strikingly shown at a banquet 
given to Gorky in London at about the same time. I 
forget the names of Gorky’s principal hosts. Mr. 
H. G. Wells was there, no doubt, and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and Mr. Galsworthy and a score of other 
writers of the highest distinction. Our Russian guest 
was not unimpressed, but there seemed to be some- — 
thing wanting to his happiness. His eyes searched 
the room in vain for a looked-for face. At last, he 
could keep his feelings to himself no longer. ‘But 
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the Great Mah,’ he asked, ‘is he not here? Is he not 
coming? .°. . He could see -no sign of Hall 
Caine. 

A two-edged tale! It is quite conceivable — indeed, 
quite probable - that Hall Caine’s writings continued 
to make a much stronger appeal to Gorky, as I believe 
they did to Tolstoi, than the writings of the English 
novelists of the succeeding generation. A tale, anyway, 
to be laughed at even by those whom either edge of it 
may cut! 


The Bondman, then, had its many merits. In 
addition, it came just at the right hour. We are re- 
minded by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in that charming 
book of his, Adventures in Criticism. how much in 
the movement it was — ‘Q’ himself was in the movement 
too, with his stories and studies and sketches of Corn- 
wall. It was the hour of what was being called by the 
critics ‘local fiction.” There could be no denying it, 
wrote ‘Q’: ‘With Mr. Barrie in the north, and Mr. 
Hardy in the south; with Mr. Hall Caine in the Isle 
of Man, Mr. Crockett in Galloway, Miss Barlow in 
Lisconnel; with Mr. Gilbert Parker in the territory of 
the H.B.C., and Mr. Hornung in Australia; with Mr. 
Kipling scouring the wild world, but returning always 
to India when the time comes for him to score yet 
another big artistic success. .....’ 


1 One of the best books of essays on the literature of the 
’nineties. First published in 1896, it has been available 
since 1926 in a pocket volume published by the Cambridge 
Press. 
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In these circumstances, and in view of the intrinsic 
worth of The Bondman and. of its author’s growing 
fame, you might imagine that any publisher would 
have ‘jumped at’ the book, but this was not so. At 
least one great firm had refused it. The refusal of 
The Bondman by Cassell & Co., towards the end of 
1889, is my own earliest memory of London publish- 
ing. I had just become secretary to Cassells’ chief 
editor, Mr. John Williams, and I recall vividly the dis- 
cussion in his room between him, Mr. John Hamer, 
our ‘publishing manager,’ and the author. Both Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Hamer had read it. (So, I think, 
had Mr. Wemyss Reid,’ general manager of the firm.) 
Both thought it too ‘gloomy.’ Hall Caine, who was 
evidently very anxious about the decision, had to 
listen to some rather stupid arguments, but he kept his 
temper. His book was not more gloomy, he con- 
tended, than some great novels which had sold well - 
he instanced 4 Tale of Two Cities and Wuthering 
Heights. And the price he asked for it, £400 ‘out- 
right,’ was, he urged, not excessive. But no! Cassell 
& Co. ‘funked it,’ and thereby lost, perhaps, the best 
chance they ever had of reviving their fortunes, which 
had already begun to fade. Hall Caine offered his 
book to Heinemann, who paid him, I am told, 
£300 down on account of adequate royalties, and 
both author and publisher made a great many thousands 
out of it.? 


1 Later Sir T. Wemyss Reid. 
* Cassell & Co.’s fortunes have since been fully revived 
under different management. 
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The Gentle Art of Making Enemies was in many 
respects the most remarkable volume every produced 
by Heinemann, and he put his whole heart and soul 
into it. To enter properly into the fun of The Gentle 
Art nowadays one needs either to have some personal 
remembrance of the circumstances which led up to the 
publication, or else to read about them in the Pen- 
nells’ Life of Whistler. The delightful sketch of the 
Whistler-Heinemann-Pennell friendship which Mrs. 
Pennell has written for me, and which will come in its 
proper place later, contains only a brief reference to 
this extraordinary production. In their book on 
Whistler, on the other hand, she and her husband tell 
the whole story of it most entertainingly. 

As some of my readers may never have set eyes on a 
copy of The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, I may 
explain that the body of the text consisted of provo- 
cative and combative letters which Whistler had 
originally sent to various well-known newspapers, 
while all sorts of comments, reflections, citations, etc., 
etc., were added in minute type on the margins, 
sometimes accompanied by dainty variations of the 
well-known Whistlerian ‘butterfly.’ After recounting 
the previous vicissitudes of the book,! the authors of 


The Life of Whistler proceed: - 
1 According to Whistler, the idea of the book was his 


own, but most of the material was collected by an American 
journalist, Mr. Sheridan Ford, who had prepared an edition 
of it, printed in Antwerp. Whistler took proceedings in the 
Belgian Courts to prevent this edition from being published 
and won his case. 
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no pains to perfect it. His concern was not only for 
the selection of material . . . but for the appearance 
the book should have, the impression it should make. 
Mr. Heinemann published it, and it was the time of 
preparation for the press that drew the two men 
together. Whistler, as he always said, was delighted 
with Heinemann’s artistic instinct, sympathy, en- 
thusiasm, and quick appreciation of his intention. 
From the day their agreement was signed, the publisher 
entered into the matter with all his heart. Whistler’s 
fights were his fights, Whistler’s victories his victories. 
Whistler was flattered also with the intuitive under- 
standing he found, and drove down daily almost to 
take out his ‘publisher, philosopher and friend,’ as he 
described Mr. Heinemann, to breakfast at the Savoy. 
He arrived at eleven, when the business man had hardly 
got into the swing of his morning’s work and carried 
him off, whether he would or no. Was it not pre- 
posterous that there should be other books to be pre- 
pared? Other matters to be thought of while this 
great work of art was being born? The balcony over- 
looking the Embankment was, so long before the 
customary London hour, deserted, and there they 
could go over, discuss, change and arrange every little 
detail without interruption. Hours were spent often 
in the ‘arranging’ of a single butterfly, and usually 
Whistler came down with his pockets full of gay and 
fantastic entomological drawings.’ 


The book was printed at the Ballantyne Press. 
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‘Whistler . . ¢ chose the type, he spaced the text, he 
placed the Butterflies, each of which he designed 
specially to convey a special meaning. They danced, 
laughed, mocked, stung, defied, triumphed, drooped 
wings over the farthing damages, spread them to fly 
across the Channel, and expressed every word and 
almost every thought. He designed the title-page; a 
design contrary to all established rules, but with the 
charm, the balance, the harmony, the touch of per- 
sonality he gave to everything. . . .”! 


The volume created just the kind of sensation aimed 
at. ‘Quel livre et quel auteur!’ exclaimed Heine- 
mann’s friend, M. Gérard Harry, in a sparkling little 
panegyric which he contributed to L’Indépendence 
Belge; “Quel livre et quel auteur — Le doux art de se 
faire des ennemis,- par J. M’Neill Whistler, le célébre 
peintre et aquafortiste, qui écrit comme il grave, avec 
une pointe dont les traits marquent et mordent!.. . 
C’est un livre —soit dit a l’honneur de léditeur, M. 
Heinemann, autant que de l’auteur-—dont le papier 
méme et dont lencre étincellent d’esprit, dans leur 
luxueuse et ironique fantaisie. . . . Salut aux ceuvres 
d’art qui produisent de ces diversions!’ 


The personal appearance of the book was worthy of 
its contents. The cover was ‘an arrangement’ in buff 
and brown and gold. As Mr. Oswald Crawfurd said 
in a review, the volume was ‘altogether so curious, so 
dainty in externals,’ so absolutely unlike anything 

1 A specimen page appears on page 201. 
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that had ever before proceeded from a printing-press, 
that ‘the bibliophile without a copy of the first edition 
on his shelves’ would be as unhappy as those great 
Flemish collectors of old who ‘lacked a first state of 
Rembrandt’s “Little Juno with the Crown,” or a bulb 
of the famous Emperor Augustus Tulip.’ 


These were welcome words, and countless other 
clever critics joined in the chorus of amused admira- 
tion, but the writer best qualified fully to appraise the 
book (in 1890 he was still at Eton) did not take it 
for a theme until after Whistler’s death. Readers of 
Max Beerbohm will recall the essay of which I am 
thinking. Whistler's Writing ‘Max’ called it. First 
published in 1903 in a periodical, it was reprinted in 
1909 in the volume entitled Yet Again. I should like 
to reproduce it here in its entirety. ‘No book-lover, I,’ 
‘Max’ begins, “Give me an uninterrupted view of my 
fellow-creatures. The most tedious of them pleases me 
better than the best book.’ Were the match-box ever 
so little beyond his reach, he vows he would light his 
cigarette with a spill made from the margin of a First 
Folio Shakespeare. He is neat, he admits, scrupulously 
neat, in regard to the things he cares about, ‘but a 
book, as a book, is not one of those things.’ Then 
comes the awaited qualification: - 


‘Of course, a book may happen to be in itself a 
beautiful object. Such a book I treat tenderly as one 
would a flower. And such a book is, in its brown- 


papered boards, whereon gleam little gilt italics and a 
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little gilt butterfly, Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies. It happens to be also a book which I have 
read again and again —a book that has often travelled 
with me. Yet its cover is as fresh as when first, some 
twelve years since, it came into my possession. A 
flower freshly plucked, one would say - a brown-and- 
yellow flower, with a little gilt butterfly fluttering 
over it. And its inner petals, its delicately proportioned 
pages, are as white and undishevelled as though they 
had never been opened. . . .’ 


Resisting the temptation to borrow more freely, I 
shall transcribe just one other passage wherein ‘Max’ 
proceeds to distil very cunningly the essence of 
Whistler’s volume: — 

‘ .. . Whistler was that rare phenomenon, the 
good talker who could write as well as he could talk. 
Read any page of The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 
and you will hear a voice in it and see a face in it and 
see gestures in it, And none of these is quite like any 
other known to you. It matters not that you never 
knew Whistler, never even set eyes on him. You see 
him and know him here. The voice drawls slowly, 
quickening to a kind of snap at the end of every 
sentence, and sometimes rising to a sudden screech of 
laughter; and, all the while, the fine fierce eyes of the 
talker are flashing at you, and his long, nervous fingers 
are tracing extravagant arabesques in the air. No! 
you need never have seen Whistler to know what he 
was like. He projected through printed words the 
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clean-cut image and clear-ringing echo of himself. 
He was a born writer, achieving perfection through 
pains which must have been infinite for that we see at 
first sight no trace of them at all. 

‘Like himself, necessarily, his style was cosmo- 
politan and eccentric. It comprised Americanism and 
Cockneyism and Parisian argot, with constant reminis- 
cences of the authorised version of the Old Testament, 
and with chips off Moliére, and with shreds and tags 
of what-not snatched from a hundred-and-one queer 
corners. It was in fact an Autolycene style. It was a 
style of the maddest motley, but of motley so deftly 
cut and fitted to the figure, and worn with such an 
air, as to become a gracious harmony for all beholders. 

‘After all, what matters is not so much the vocabulary 
as the manner in which the vocabulary is used. Whistler 
never failed to find right words, and the right cadence 
for a dignified meaning, when dignity was his aim. 
“And when the evening mist clothes the riverside 
with poetry, as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose 
themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys 
become campanili, and the warehouses are palaces in 
the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, 
and fairyland is before us. . . .” That is as perfect, 
in its dim and delicate beauty, as any of his painted 
“nocturnes.”” But his aim was more often to pour 
ridicule and contempt. And herein the weirdness of 
his natural vocabulary and the patchiness of his 
reading were of very real value to him. Take the 
opening words of his letter to Tom Taylor: ‘Dead 


for a ducat, dead! my dear Tom: and the rattle has 
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reached me by-post. Sans rancune, say you? Bah! you 
scream unkind threats and die badly... .’ And 
another letter to the same unfortunate man: “Why, 
my dear old Tom, I never was serious with you, even 
when you were among us. Indeed, I killed you quite, 
as who should say, without seriousness, ‘A rat! A rat!’ 
you know, rather cursorily. ...’ There the very 
lack of coherence in the style, as of a man gasping and 
choking with laughter, drives the insults home with 
a horrible precision. Notice the technical skill in the 
placing of “you know, rather cursorily” at the end of 
the sentence. Whistler was full of such tricks — tricks 
that could never have been played by him, could never 
have occurred to him, had he acquired the pro- 
fessional touch. And not a letter in the book but has 
some such little sharp felicity of cadence or con- 
struction.’ 


The ‘International Library’ was the one other out- 
standing feature of Heinemann’s first list. It was a 
series of translations of great foreign works of fiction, 
produced in crown 8vo volumes (‘paper covers at 
2s. 6d. or cloth limp at 3s. 6d.’), and chosen or ap- 
proved by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who introduced them, 
in an ‘Editor’s Note,’ as ‘a guide to the inner geography 
of Europe... a series of spiritual Baedekers or 
Murrays.’ 

That ‘Editor’s Note’ was composed with admirable 
skill and guile, and bears re-reading now, so long after 

1 Afterwards Sir Edmund Gosse. 
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serving its original purpose. English readers, Mr. 
Gosse began by remarking, were ‘accustomed to satisfy 
their curiosity with English novels.’ It was rarely, 
indeed, that they turned aside to learn something of 
the interior life of those foreign countries the exterior 
scenery of which was often so familiar to them. ‘We 
climb the Alps,’ he went on, ‘but are content to know 
nothing of the pastoral romances of Switzerland. We 
steam in and out of the picturesque fjords of Norway, 
but never guess what deep speculation into life and 
morals is made by the novelists of the sparsely-peopled 
but richly-endowed nation. We stroll across the 
courts of the Alhambra, we are listlessly rowed upon 
Venetian canals and Lombard lakes, we hasten by 
night through the roaring factories of Belgium; but we 
never pause to enquire whether there is now flourishing 
a Spanish, an Italian, a Flemish school of fiction. Of 
Russian novels we have lately been taught to become 
partly aware, but we do not ask ourselves whether 
Poland may not possess a Dostoieftsky and Portugal a 
Tolstoi.’ 


This new series, he proceeded to promise, would 
endeavour to keep pace with every truly characteristic 
and vigorous expression of the novelist’s art in each of 
the principal European countries, presenting what was 
‘quite new, if it was also good,’ side by side with ‘what 
was old, if it had not already been presented to the 
public.’ ‘That would be selected which gave with most 
freshness and variety ‘the different aspects of con- 


tinental feeling,’ the only limits of selection being 
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‘that a book shall be, on the one hand, amusing, and, 
on the other, wholesome.’ 


The last paragraph of all was written, as we shall 
see, with a special eye to the sensibilities of puritanical 
critics —one can picture publisher and editor with 
their heads together over it, weighing and testing every 
word. In private conversation the two will have dealt 
a trifle less patiently with the antiquated British pre- 
judices which made their new venture so hazardous: — 


‘One difficulty which must be faced frankly is that 
of subject. Life is now treated in fiction by every race, 
but our own with singular candour. The novelists of 
the Lutheran North are not more fully emancipated 
from prejudice in this respect than the novelists of the 
Catholic South. Everywhere in Europe a novel is 
looked upon now as an impersonal work from which 
the writer, as a mere observer, stands aloof, neither 
blaming nor applauding. Continental fiction has 
learnt to exclude, in the main, from among the sub- 
jects of its attention, all but those facts which are of 
common experience, and thus the novelists have 
determined to disdain nothing and to repudiate nothing 
which is common to humanity; much is freely dis- 
cussed even in the novels of Holland and Denmark 
which our race is apt to treat with a much more 
gingerly discretion. It is not difficult, however, we 
believe —it is certainly not impossible —to discard all 
which may justly give offence and yet to offer to an 


English public as many of the masterpieces of European 
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fiction as we can ever hope to see included in this 
library. It will be the endeavour of the editor to search 
on all hands and in all languages for such books as 
combine the greatest literary value with the most 
curious and amusing qualities of manner and matter.’ 


Cautiously chosen but brave words! And Heine- 
mann tried to live up to them. The pity was that the 
series could not start off with a masterpiece. In God’s 
Way, by Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, was selected as Volume 
I, a book that could not conceivably set the Thames 
on fire; even in the Norwegian book-world it had 
been no epoch-making sensation. Guy de Mau- 
passant’s Pzerre and “fean, which followed next, was, 
perhaps, a more auspicious choice. Mr. Henry James 
had already hailed it as ‘the best of M. de Maupassant’s 
novels’ and ‘a faultless production,’ and it was pre- 
faced by a very combative and thought-provoking 
essay from the French writer’s own pen on “The Novel’ 
in general. Maupassant’s French critics had been 
annoying him, each time he had produced a new 
work, by the parrot-like phrase: “The greatest fault of 
this book is that it is not, strictly speaking, a novel.’ 
Having demonstrated the absurdity of this complaint — 
a mere list of some of the great masterpieces of fiction 
was sufficient demonstration - Maupassant summed 
up the question at issue in these lively lines: — 


‘The public as a whole is composed of various 
groups, whose cry to us writers is: 
‘ “Comfort me.” 
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““Amuse me.” 
“Touch me.” 
““Make me dream.” 
“Make me laugh.” 
““Make me shudder.” 
““Make me weep.” 
* “Make me think.” 
‘And only a few chosen spirits say to the artist: 
‘“Give me something fine in any form which may 
suit you best, according to your own temperament.” 
“The artist makes the attempt; succeeds or fails. 
“The critic ought to judge the result only in relation 
to the attempt; he has no right to concern himself 
about tendencies. This has been said a thousand times 
already; it will always need repeating.’ 


n 


“ 


a 


n 


“ 


It was a delightful preface, and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s biographical introduction also was excellent; 
but the older-fashioned, more commercially-minded, 
publishers will have felt dubious, probably, over the 
wisdom of saddling so slight a tale with all these 
preliminary pages: Maupassant, while appealing so 
strongly to literary craftsmen, had his chief vogue 
among wordlings, of both sexes, little interested in 
matters of art and reading him for mere amusement 
and excitement —the groups, in fact, who looked to 
him to make them laugh or shudder. All those critical 
reflections meant very little to them. They would 
have been better pleased with the story by itself. This 
attitude is very common still. I have a friend, a re- 
markably clever young artist, who is familiar with all 
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the books of Mr. H. G. Wells. Knowing his tastes, 
I wondered how he could read with patience Mr. 
Wells’s elaborate prefaces and multitudinous digres- 
sions, all his dissertations on ethics, human progress, 
politics, religion, etc. I questioned him, “Oh, I skip 
all that pi-jaw,” was his reply. 


The third and fourth volumes in the ‘International 
Library’ were The Chief Fustice, a story of Jewish life 
in Poland, by Emil Franzés, and Fantasy, by Matilde 
Serao. Franzés is a powerful writer, and The Chief 
“fustice is one of his finest works, but to win a wide 
audience for it in England was a forlorn hope. There 
was more chance for the Italian book, and here again 
Mr. Gosse knew how to excite the curiosity and 
appetite of such people as could be interested at all in 
literature. If his bland generalisation about women 
may now raise a smile, the rest of this extract from his 
biographical introduction is as effective to-day as it 
was when first written: — 


“The most prominent imaginative writer of the last 
generation in Italy is a woman. What little is known 
of the private life of Matilde Serao adds, as forcibly as 
what may be divined from the tenour and material of 
her books, to the impression that every student of 
literary history must have formed of the difficulties 
which hem in the intellectual development of an 
ambitious girl. Without unusual neglect, unusual mis- 
fortune, it seems impossible for a woman to arrive at 


that experience which is essential to the production of 
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work which shall be able to compete with the work of 
the best men. It is known that the element of hard- 
ship and enforced adventure have not been absent 
from the career of the distinguished Italian novelist. 
Madame Serao has learned in the fierce school of 
privation what she teaches to us with so much beauty 
and passion in her stories.’ 


In 1890 Madame Matilde Serao was still a young 
woman. Born in 1856 in Greece, the daughter of a 
Neapolitan political exile and of a Greek princess - 
‘the last survivor of an ancient noble family’ — she had 
returned to Italy some time early in the ’sixties, after 
the unification of the kingdom. Her parents having 
little money, she had become a telegraph clerk in Rome, 
and later a reporter on a newspaper. “To give herself 
full scope in this new employment she cut short her 
curly crop of hair and adopted on occasion male 
costume.’ In the ’eighties her vivid and poignant 
pictures of Italian life had won her countless readers 
in her own country, and her fame had spread to France 
and Germany, but this preface by Mr. Gosse was her 
first introduction to England. It ended thus: - 


‘The naturalism of Matilde Serao deserves to be 
distinguished from that of the French contemporaries 
with whom she is commonly classed. She has a finer 
passion, more of the true ardour of the South, than 
Zola or Maupassant, but her temperament is distinctly 
related to that of Daudet. She is an idealist working 


in the school of realism; she climbs, on scaffolding of 
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minute prosaic observation, to heights which are 
emotional and often lyrical. But her most obvious 
merit is the acuteness with which she has learned to 
collect and arrange in artistic form the elements of the 
town life of Southern Italy. She still retains in her 
nature something of the newspaper reporter’s quick- 
silver, but it is sublimated by the genius of a poet.’ 


A considerable section of the Press commended 
warmly this earlest effort of Heinemann to introduce 
the modern classics of Europe to English readers, but 
his more ambitious and more successful efforts were 
to come later. The only other foreign book of note 
which he issued in 1890 was Jaeger’s Life of Iésen, an 
informing but not very inspiring work. I think it was 
Mr. Comyns Carr, who, alluding to it and to a trans- 
lation of an early Ibsen play, described Heinemann 
and Mr. Gosse as ‘importers of dry goods from Nor- 
way’; while the Saturday Review was characteristically 
scornful over it, referring to Dr. Jaeger as ‘a member of 
that funny Molehill Alpine Club which laboriously 
ascends the twopenny-halfpenny heights of small 
literature, and thinks that it has scaled Shakespeare or 
Aconcagua.’ 


I do not know how much Heinemann relished such 
jokes in 1890. A few years later he had the laugh all 
on his side. 


Of the other books — a dozen or so more in all —on 


Heinemann’s first list only two are worth mentioning 
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here: The Genesis of the United States, a scholarly and 
valuable work in two fully illustrated volumes, by 
Alexander Brown, published at £3, 13s. 6d.; and one 
of Harold Frederic’s earliest novels, In the Valley. 
Harold Frederic, an American newspaper corre- 
spondent, who had made his home permanently in 
England and who was to be a well-known figure in 
the London book-world throughout the ’nineties, had 
become one of William Heinemann’s boon com- 
panions. A friend of mine declares that Heinemann 
and Harold Frederic ‘painted London red’ one evening 
in the company of the late Brandon Thomas and the 
brilliant orator and wit now to be styled the Right 
Hon. Timothy Healy, ex-Governor-General of the 
Irish Free State. Unluckily my friend’s memory 
records but the fact—he can give no details. And 
Mr. Healy, the sole survivor, has become nothing if 
not discreet. 


Of the books announced by Heinemann in 1890, 
but not actually issued until 1891, I shall allude to 
only one, that volume on Imperial Germany, by Mr. 
Sidney Whitman, referred to by M. Harry (see p. 32). 
Mr. Whitman, also a personal friend of Heinemann’s, 
was in the early nineties a publicist of note. By rg1o 
or 1911, when I first met him, he had somehow sunk 
into insignificance. Publishers and editors had ceased 
to take any notice of him then, but in the summer of 
1891 he had ample justification for feeling pleased 
with himself. Famous men of all kinds, from Professor 
Blackie to Professor Goldwin Smith, were vieing with 
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each other in praise of his book; and it drew forth 
grateful panegyrics from Bismarck and Moltke. ‘I 
class this work,’ Professor Blackie wrote, ‘with Aristotle’s 
Politics and Bryce’s America, as one of the three best 
books on the concrete philosophy of politics that I 
know. No better work could be placed in the hands 
of our modern false prophets of liberty and irreverence 
than the chapters on the Prussian Monarchy.’ No 
wonder the two great pillars of that monarchy were 
pleased with a book which won such a tribute! Bis- 
marck called the chapters in question ‘masterly.’ 
Moltke made them the text of a little dissertation 
which deserves to be remembered, but which I do 
not think will be found in any of his biographies. 
I take the following from one of Heinemann’s 
advertisements:— 


‘I have read this study on Germany with the 
greatest interest. There can be no doubt that every 
State requires a Government suited to its individual 
idiosyncrasies. A constitution like that of England — 
secure through her geographical position — a constitu- 
tion gradually developed out of the character of the 
nation, could never be transferred to the Continent of 
Europe. 

‘France — during the last century — has tried alter- 
natively monarchy in various forms, empire, and 
republic, without arriving at any definite result. 

‘Germany, on the other hand, only so recently 
united as an Empire, is an intruder, a parvenu, in the 
family of European States. Hemmed in between 
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mighty neighbours, we are of opinion that we require 
a strong monarchy. It was therefore a great pleasure 
for me to find that full justice had been done to the 
ancient and proven paternal government of the Hohen- 
zollerns.’ 


* * * 


A second instalment of M. Harry’s memories will 
show us how, during this first busy year of publishing, 
Heinemann managed to keep in touch with some of 
his foreign friends: — 

‘Always eager to put some interesting work in my 
way — while himself labouring to make English authors 
popular abroad, as he made foreign thought popular 
in Great Britain and the United States—dear Willie 
called my attention to the books of Rudyard Kipling 
and to Mrs. Stuart Phelps’s Come Forth, urging me to 
translate them into French, after reviewing them in the 
Indépendence Belge, but my constant promotions on 
the staff of the Indépendence prevented me from under- 
taking such tasks henceforth. In the case of Come 
Forth, that curious, nobly-written, and pathetic biblical 
novel, I had, however, a French version written by 
Charles Vanderberghe, the exquisite Belgian poet of 
La Chanson d’ Eve, and published it as a feuilleton in 
the Indépendence, with the result that it created a real 
sensation, though its personification of Christ as, above 
all, a most humane Saviour, aiming at the terrestrial 
happiness of man and woman, before preparing a 
Paradise for their after-life, offended fanatical Church 
prejudice. 
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‘Heinemann had, at my house, made the acquaint- 
ance of my dear friend and predecessor as director of 
the Indépendence, Gaston Bérardi who resided mostly 
in Paris, leaving the daily cares of the newspaper in 
Brussels to me. Bérardi, with his cosmopolitan know- 
ledge and habits, soon appreciated as much as I did 
Willie’s charm and spirit. He introduced him to many 
eminent Parisians, including the most talented actors 
and actresses of the Comédie Francaise, and other great 
theatres from de Féraudy to Sarah Bernhardt, and 
from Albert Lambert to Réjane and Madame Blanche 
Pierson; and Willie’s sparkling manners quickly made 
him a real favourite among the French theatrical stars. 
They never afterwards beamed on London without 
availing themselves of the resources as a “man about 
town” and treating him as a regular chum of theirs. 
I remember Heinemann and myself dining at Bérardi’s 
in his artistic abode in the Champs Elysées one night, 
when the well-known hospitable table gathered round 
it such guests as Cécile Sorel, Blanche Pierson, Mme. 
Barter, Victorien Sardou, the Academicians Jules 
Lemaitre, Henry Lavedan, Paul Hervieu, besides the 
humorist Grosclaude and the great critic Henri 
Fouquier. In this remarkable assembly, Willie took 
little part in any general conversation, but his low- 
toned @ parts with one or the other sufficed to increase 
his well-deserved repute as a well-read and charming 
companion.’ 
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CHAPTER 4 


Some Early Successes, 1891-95. 


Major Le Caron’s Twenty-Five Years in the Secret Service—A Monte 
Carlo Interlude—Maeterlinck’s Princess Maleine—Nordau’s 
Degeneration—Greek Masterpieces. 


y the end of 1892, his third year as a publisher, 

Heinemann had more than a hundred books on 
his list. ‘The International Library’ proceeded 
smoothly on its way, kept company now by another 
important undertaking, a series of monographs on 
The Great Educators; Aristotle, and the Ancient 
Educational Ideals, by ‘Thomas Davidson, M.A., LL.D., 
and Loyola, and the Educational System of the ‘fesuits, 
by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, s.j., had already been 
included, and similar volumes were to follow on 
Alcuin, Abélard, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and 
Horace Mann. 

Under the heading ‘Dramatic Literature,’ we find 
the name of Ibsen already conspicuous. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s translation of Hedda Gabler had been issued, 
by another firm, in 1891, and the Ibsenite movement 
in England was well under way. Side by side with 
Ibsen appeared the name, previously unknown to us, 
of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Another noteworthy feature of Heinemann’s 1892 
programme was the starting of that uniform edition 
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of Pinero’s plays, with which even the present genera- 
tion of theatre-goers is familiar. 

But Heinemann’s outstanding triumph in 1892 was 
not to be achieved in his own favourite province of 
belles-lettres — it was a political work of an aggressive 
order, Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service, by 
Major Le Caron. Nobody old enough to have followed 
the proceedings of the Parnell Commission of 1889 
needs to be reminded about the identity and ante- 
cedents of the accomplished spy who assumed the 
name of Henri Le Caron — his real name was Thomas 
Beach, and he was a native of Colchester; for the 
information of other readers it will suffice to explain 
that Le Caron, having been employed by Scotland 
Yard to spy upon the activities of the Irish-American 
Fenians and ascertain in so far as was possible their 
relationship to the Irish Nationalist Party at home, 
and having made what were held to be sensational 
discoveries, was welcomed by The Times as a most 
important witness when that journal had to defend 
before the Parnell Commission in 188g its series of 
articles entitled ‘Parnellism and Crime.’ After the 
Commission had concluded its labours, Le Caron pro- 
ceeded to write his memoirs, and when they were ready 
he took them to Mr. E. C. Houston, an Irish gentle- 
man of Unionist sympathies, who had assisted The 
Times in preparing its accusations against the Par- 
nellites. 

It was Mr. Houston who submitted the manuscript 
on Le Caron’s behalf to Heinemann. Heinemann 
accepted it and issued it without delay as a twelve-and- 
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sixpenny volume, disposing very quickly of some 
thousands of copies. 

The Unionist papers welcomed it with exultation as 
valuable powder and shot in their campaign against 
Irish Home Rule, and for the following months it 
was the principal topic of conversation everywhere in 
the three kingdoms. 

Incidentally, Heinemann and Mr. Houston became 
boon companions. ‘Our friendship, Mr. Houston 
writes me, ‘developed rapidly, and we saw quite a lot 
of each other, as I got into the habit of dropping in 
at Bedford Street when I had nothing to do. Pre- 
sently he moved into chambers in 3 Cork Street, 
where I was established in a little cottage at the back — 
the only cottage of this character that I ever heard of 
in the heart of London and many long years ago 
abolished. Presently Lord Donoughmore, on his 
return from Peru, and his brother William Hely 
Hutchinson, also took up their residence there, and we 
formed a merry little crowd, meeting at breakfast 
every morning to exchange all the gossip of the day. 
It was through this association that Heinemann be- 
came acquainted with Lord Donoughmore’s sister, 
Lady Mary Loyd, and benefited by her admirable 
translation of several French works. In those days 
Whistler frequently appeared at the Café Royal—a 
favourite restaurant with us all - and many a delightful 
hour was passed there. I wish I could remember 
some of the witticisms belonging to these gatherings. 
One story I can recall, which I don’t think has ever 
appeared in print. Related by Whistler himself with 
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great gusto, it dealt with a visit he had paid that 
morning to Ely Place to instruct George Lewis — he 
was not then Sir George — to take certain action with 
respect to someone or another who had given the 
whimsical artist offence. “But, my dear Jimmie,” 
retorted the sage of Ely Place when he had heard the 
facts, ‘“would it be quite just—?”” Whistler interrupted 
him at this word with the remark: “My dear George, 
when I pay you six-and-eightpence, I pay you six-and- 
eightpence for /aw, not justice.” 

“There were occasions, of course, when Whistler 
did not have the last word, as appears in a story told 
me the other day by a very eminent publisher from 
New York, in which Mark Twain figured. Mark, 
when in London on one occasion, took it into his head 
to pay Whistler a visit in Chelsea. Arrived at the 
studio, the humorist presented his card, but the 
servant informed him that the artist was engaged with 
a model and could not see anyone. Mark Twain 
persisted and told the servant to take up his card. 
Upon this being done, Whistler immediately dismissed 
the model and received his visitor in the studio where 
he had been at work. A reference to the painting on 
which he was engaged resulted in the visitor taking it 
up to look at it more closely, which action led to a 
cry of horror from the artist, to be met by Mark’s 
drawl, urging that there was no need to worry, even 
if it was damp, as he had his gloves on.’ 


Mr. Houston proceeds to tell of an achievement 


which deserves really to be included in this brief 
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catalogue of, Heinemann’s earliest successes as a 
publisher! 

‘Heinemann was nothing if he was not audacious, 
but I think his audacity never reached,a higher peak 
than in connection with the dinner he gave to inau- 
gurate the establishment of the partnership of Sydney 
Pawling and himself. And in all the shrewd moves he 
made in his business ventures, I don’t think he ever 
made a shrewder or more long-headed one than in 
capturing Pawling to pull an oar in his boat. In many 
ways the latter was the very reverse in temperament 
and methods of his partner. Heinemann was cos- 
mopolitan; Pawling British to the core. The former 
had, practically speaking, no use for games; the latter 
was never so happy as when at the wicket. Cricket 
was as the breath to his nostrils, and every form of 
outdoor sport found in him a friend. Then, too, at 
the time he crossed from New Oxford Street to Bed- 
ford Street — his views on life were to broaden much 
later —he carried with him that atmosphere of the 
solid respectability of the House of Mudie which smelt 
so sweetly to the vast range of book-selling agencies 
throughout the kingdom, and which was fated to 
count for so much when thrown into the scales against 
the sometimes daring methods of the young person 
in Bedford Street who was making just then such a 
noise in the world of publishing. The dinner of which 
I have just spoken was but another evidence of the 
new order of things which had arisen. It left every one 
concerned aghast at the audacity, not alone of the 
idea, but of the manner in which it was carried out. 
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Little wonder that surprise should run riot over it 
all. Never before had a serious political club in 
London’s centre been “‘desecrated,”” as some of Heine- 
mann’s rivals expressed it, by a trade function in this 
fashion. It used to puzzle me, by the way, that he 
should ever have found such a club, for he never was 
a party man or prominently associated with political 
considerations of any kind. 

‘How, despite all the restrictions of club membership, 
he succeeded in disturbing the sedate—one might 
almost say the sacred — conditions of life in the par- 
ticular club in question, has always been an unsolved 
problem to me. The fact remains that the thing 
happened; that quite a number of us enjoyed an 
extremely good dinner; and that afterwards in a 
private room, Sydney Pawling was formally introduced 
and enthusiastically “toasted” in his new capacity as a 
member of the firm of William Heinemann. A certain 
well-known member of the House of Lords was asked 
to take the chair at the ceremony. Having been 
simply invited to dinner in the ordinary fashion, he 
was as much surprised as the general company, but, 
being the good sportsman he always was, he did not 
fail to play his part in his usual genial fashion.’ 

Mr. Houston has a story of quite another kind to 
tell about Heinemann —a story which has nothing to 
do with books, but which will come conveniently in 
this chapter as it dates from about this period. I have 
called Mr. Houston one of Heinemann’s boon com- 
panions. That term, I think, would fit also Mr. 
Gerald Duckworth and several other cheerful souls in 
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whose society Heinemann loved to frolic. An extremely 
racy book might have been written about that side of 
Heinemann’s life! Perhaps the man who could have 
written it best was the late Spencer Blackett, a de- 
lightful fellow whose business career (he was at one 
time a partner in Hurst & Blackett’s) was dogged by 
misfortune. He had been a soldier in his early days, 
but family reverses necessitated his retirement from 
the Army. He remained a Cavalry man in thought 
and outlook to the end, clinging to the membership 
of the Cavalry Club as a link with the past —a past 
peopled with memories of the days when, in his hand- 
some Hussar uniform, he moved to the sound of 
martial music in the glittering pageantry of Vice- 
Royalty in the Dublin of the ’eighties. Mr. Victor 
Bethell, for so many years a well-known figure in the 
gay world of Monte Carlo, was another member of the 
group. It was with one or other of these kindred 
spirits - sometimes quite a number of them would be 
holiday-making together —- that Heinemann would let 
himself in for such adventures as Mr. Houston will 
now recount for us: — 

“Though he was not a great gambler in the sense ot 
big risks, Willie Heinemann was not without some 
“purple hours” in his flirtations with Dame Chance. 
The most memorable of these is associated with the 
happenings of one night at Monte Carlo some thirty 
years or so ago. It was about half-past ten when, 
preparing to leave the “ Cercle Privé” — then situated 
upstairs in the Casino buildings where the Salon de 
Lecture is to-day-—I ran across Heinemann and 
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Victor Bethell en route for the Bar. Heinemann, who 
with Victor Bethell, had been proving how the 
latter’s “system” at Trente et Quarante could quickly 
collapse at times, was in a very disgusted frame of 
mind. He told me he had arrived that evening and 
had come into the gambling rooms with two hundred 
pounds, full of enthusiasm for the “system,” and of 
that amount only forty now remained in the shape of 
a thousand franc note. After he had a drink he was 
going to risk this remaining note, and, if he lost, he 
was off to bed. I persuaded him to divide the amount 
into half, and have two more shots instead of one. 
My good advice turned out to be my own undoing, 
for instead of returning to join an indulgent wife 
before midnight, I had to crawl home in the early 
hours, fatigued beyond words and feeling quite a 
wretch from the domestic standpoint. What had 
happened was this. The first half of the thousand 
francs followed the others, but with the second an 
extraordinary run of luck arrived, which resulted in 
Heinemann leaving off as a winner of between six 
and seven hundred pounds a few minutes after twelve 
o’clock. He was staying at the Hotel de Paris, and 
Bethell and I accompanied him in order to arrange 
for the deposit of the money. The cashier, however, 
had just gone to bed, and the night emp/oyé refused to 
accept any responsibility. At Bethell’s suggestion we 
then crossed to the Café de Paris, where the gérant 
refused to take any responsibility on the part of the 
Establishment, but said if Bethell liked to entrust the 


money to him personally, he would bring it round to 
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Bethell at his bank in the morning. The latter ap- 
proved, and on‘his advice the money was handed over. 
And then we three men sat down to eat a sandwich or 
two. Bethell crossed the room to speak to a friend, and 
I stood up to go, when Heinemann immediately 
protested that I must not leave him; that it was owing 
to my suggestion that the change of luck had occurred; 
that he had it in his bones that he would win even 
more money that night and he was going to get his 
winnings back from the gérant and return to the 
rooms. To cut the story short, he prevailed upon me 
to remain, got his money back, recommenced play, 
and at two o'clock, when the rooms closed, he was a 
winner of some £2400 in all, which amount, by the 
way, had to be hid under the mattress of his bed in 
the hotel, as at that hour there was no one available 
to take care of it and no piece of furniture in his room 
in which the notes could be locked up; nor was there 
a means of closing the door of his room against in- 
truders. With nerves all tangled and twisted up he 
spent a night of weird imaginings! 

‘However, he had his consolation next morning when 
before lunch he ran his total winnings up to over four 
thousand pounds, playing, as in the early hours, in a 
manner that seemed inspired, without any regard 
whatsoever for systems or the like.’ 


* * * 


1 | have not pressed Mr. Houston to reveal the precise 
nature of the ‘weird imaginings.’ They are to be found 
described in a book quite recently published, Mr. Grant 


Richards’s charming volume, The Coast of Pleasure.—¥.w. 
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The Maeterlinck volume which figured in Heine- 
mann’s catalogue that year seemed at the time only a 
semi-success, but the publishing of it was to prove an 
important event in the history of the firm. It was 
M. Gérard Harry who persuaded Heinemann to 
undertake it. I shall let M. Harry tell the tale in his 
own words: — 

‘It was, I think, in 1891 that I had the opportunity 
of bringing together in my own Brussels home, my 
friends Willie Heinemann and Maurice Maeterlinck — 
the latter just emerged from obscurity to world-wide 
fame, since Octave Mirbeau’s sensational article in the 
Figaro, saluting Maeterlinck’s maiden drama, the 
Princess Maleine, as the wonder of the age, out- 
Shakespearing Shakespeare. The heavily built, some- 
what clumsy, and most bashful great Belgian author 
at first had for most people the appearance of a well- 
to-do but uninteresting peasant; but to such an 
observer as Heinemann the extraordinary inward and 
dreamful light in his large blue eyes, immediately 
commended him as “somebody” laden with some new 
and idealistic message. Maeterlinck’s impression of 
Heinemann, as he told me afterwards, was that he had 
met with a man brimful with life and enterprise, and 
broad and intelligent views. 

‘Nevertheless, when, a little later, I translated the 
Princess Maleine into English, and offered my work 
to dear Willie, he was at first somewhat reluctant. He 
found the almost monosyllabic shortness of the dia- 
logue tiresome to read, and most unsuited to English 


taste. But his perpetual desire to please me, even more 
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than my own obstinacy, caused him, a few months 
afterwards, to surrender to my wish, despite the 
following sentence of his reader. “Princess Maleine is 
the most outrageous piece of Shakespearian plagiarism 
I have met, and I cannot conceive how anyone under 
the sun could have such monumental audacity as to 
publish any of that stuff as his own.”’ Of course, the 
pronouncement was as grossly unjust to Maeterlinck 
as Octave Mirbeau’s exaggerated laudation (which 
the young Belgian genius himself found annoying) was 
overdone. The truth lay midway between the exces- 
sive censure of the one, and the overwhelming incense of 
the other, about what constituted the first attempt of 
a splendidly inspired young man, certainly impressed, 
as we all shall ever be, by King Lear, Hamlet and 
Macbeth, but who, nevertheless, revealed in this early 
flight of his, the deep and original mysticism of his 
own nature, and his equally original manner of ex- 
pressing it in such a way that it caused the world what 
the French call un nouveau frisson, a “new species of 
thrill.” Heinemann understood this, and despite all 
opposition, issued my English translation of Princesse 
Maleine, together with Maeterlinck’s /’Intruse (The 
Intruder), in which the astounding gifts of the future 
author of Pelléas and Mélisande, the Life of the Bee, 
and the Blue Bird were more conspicuous than in his 
maiden essay. 

‘It had been arranged that an introduction to the 
Princess Maleine should be written by Oscar Wilde, 
the literary star of the moment. But the whimsical and 


often lazy Wilde urged that before setting to the task 
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he must wait for inspiration. To help “inspiration,” 
Heinemann invited me to cross the channel and lunch 
with Oscar and himself. I shall never forget one —so 
far unpublished — incident, in which the author of 
Lady Windermere’s Fan and of Salomé betrayed both 
the genuine poetical turn and the studied affectation 
of his character. He was wearing deep mourning, and 
his accountrement, together with his melancholy looks, 
suggested to me that he was suffering from some 
recent and cruel bereavement, and I cautiously ven- 
tured an enquiry on the delicate subject, only to 
receive this unexpected reply: - 

‘“This day happens to be my birthday, and I am 
mourning (as I shall henceforth do on each of my 
anniversaries) the flight of one year of my youth into 
nothingness, the growing blight upon my summer.” 

“The idea was certainly a pretty one, but in what a 
theatrical garb! 

‘We parted on excellent terms, but whatever I may 
have said about Maeterlinck to awaken Wilde’s in- 
spiration, that whisper from heaven never came, so 
finally Willie had the introduction to Princess Maliene 
and The Intruder written by Hall Caine, who, while 
doing justice to the latter, more matured play; dis- 
missed the former with almost as much, although 
less violently expressed contempt, as Heinemann’s 
reader. That, despite such discouragements, Heine- 
mann should have ventured the credit of his firm on 
such a publication, reflects as much pluck as clear- 
sightedness. ‘The English literary é/ite greeted Princess 
Maleine with fairness, and The Intruder with delight. 
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Willie had revealed to the English-speaking com- 
munity the cotning Belgian genius, after providing it 
with the first foreign versions of one of Tolstoi’s best 
works, and of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, and other epoch- 
making exotic masterpieces, and I felt no surprise 
one day, on getting from Maeterlinck the following 
note: — 

‘**You and Heinemann have done for my fame in 
England — but with greater tact - what Mirbeau has 
done for it in France,’”’ 

* * * 

Dr. Max Nordau, son of a Jewish Rabbi, born at 
Budapest in 1849, had already been much heard of 
in literary circles as a combative man of ideas when, 
in 1895, his name became universally known in the 
British Islands and the United States through the 
version which Heinemann produced of his most 
remarkable book, Degeneration. What a furore it 
caused! How incensed some of us were by the author’s 
onslaughts on our idols! And how warmly we ap- 
plauded when, in The Sanity of Art, Bernard Shaw — 
there is simply no other word for it - wiped the floor 
with him! 

I shall borrow from G.B.S. the passage in which he 
begins to sum up Max Nordau’s book: - 

‘Imagine a huge volume, stuffed with the most 
slashing of the criticisms which were hurled at the 
Impressionists, the Tone Poets, and the philosophers 
and dramatists of the Schopenhauerian Revival, before 
these movements had reached the point at which it 
began to require some real courage to attack them. 
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Imagine a rehash not only of the newspaper criticism 
of this period, but of all the little parasitic paragraphs of 
small talk and scandal, from the long-forgotten jibes 
against Oscar Wilde’s momentary attempt to bring 
knee-breeches into fashion years ago, to the latest 
scurrilities about “the New Woman.” Imagine the 
general staleness and occasional putrescence of this mess 
disguised by a dressing of the terminology invented 
by Krafft-Ebing, Lombroso, and all the latest speci- 
mens in madness and crime, to describe the artist’s 
faculties and propensities as they operate in the 
insane. Imagine all this done by a man who is a 
vigorous and capable journalist, shrewd enough to 
see that there is a good opening for a big reactionary 
book as a relief to the Wagner and Ibsen booms, bold 
enough to let himself go without respect to persons or 
reputations, lucky enough to be a stronger, clearer- 
headed man than ninety-nine out of a hundred of his 
critics, besides having a keener interest in science: a 
born theorist, reasoner, and busybody; therefore able, 
without insight, or even any very remarkable intensive 
industry (he is, like most Germans, extensively 
industrious to an appalling degree), to produce a book 
which has made a very considerable impression on 
the artistic ignorance of Europe and America. For he 
says a thing as if he meant it; he holds superficial ideas 
obstinately, and sees them clearly; and his mind works 
so impetuously that it is a pleasure to watch it — for 
a while, All the same, he is the dupe of a theory which 
would hardly impose on one of those gamblers who 


have a system or a martingale founded on a solid 
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rock of algebra by which they can infallibly break 
the bank at Monte Carlo. “Psychiatry” takes the 
place of algebra in Nordau’s martingale. 

“This theory of his is, at bottom, nothing but the 
familiar delusion of the used-up man that the world is 
going to the dogs. . . .’ 


I have been re-reading Degeneration myself in 
order to select a specimen of Max Nordau’s methods 
for the benefit of my juniors, for nobody ever hears 
of the brilliant but absurd book to-day. There is a 
very typical passage in which some of Maeterlinck’s 
loveliest fancies are proved to be symptoms of ‘in- 
curable cretinism,’ but to be fully appreciated it 
should be read in its context. 

The lines which follow will serve better. Max 
Nordau is angry over Flaubert’s dictum: ‘A beautiful 
verse meaning nothing is superior to a verse less beauti- 
ful meaning something.’ His feelings find vent thus: - 

‘The most instructive application of this theory is 
found in a piece of poetry by Catulle Mendés, entitled 
Récapitulation, which begins as follows: 


‘ “Rose, Emmeline, 
Marguéridette 
Odette, 
Alix, Aline. 


‘“Paule, Hippolyte, 
Lucy, Lucile, 
Cécile; 


Daphné, Meélite. 
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‘ “Artémidore, 
Myrrha, Myrrhine, 
Périne, 


Nais, Eudore.” 


‘Eleven stanzas of the same sort follow, which I will 
dispense with reproducing, and then the final strophe: 


ee Olina. Lene. 
Régine, Reine, 
i¥épel rs, 
Et j’en oublie!”’ 


‘“And I forget the rest’ — this is the only one of the 
piece which has any sense, the fifty-nine others being 
composed of women’s names only. 

‘What Catulle Mendes intends here is clear enough. 
He wishes to show the state of a libertine’s soul, who 
revels in the remembrance of all the women he has 
loved, and with whom he has flirted. In the mind of 
the reader the enumeration of their names is to give 
rise to voluptuous images of a troop of young girls, 
ministrants of pleasure, of pictures of a harem or of the 
paradise of Mahomet. But apart from the length of 
the list, which makes the piece insupportably weari- 
some and chilling, Mendés does not attain the desired 
effect, for yet a second reason, because his artificiality 
betrays at the first glance the profound insincerity of 
his pretended emotion. When before the mind of a 
gallant the figures of the Phyllises of his pastoral idylls 
present themselves, and he really feels the necessity of 


tenderly murmuring their names, he certainly does not 
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think of arranging their names as a play on words 
(Alix - Aline,» Lucy - Lucile, Myrrha- Myrrhine, 
etc.). If he is cold-blooded enough to give himself up 
to this barren desk-work, he cannot possibly find 
himself in the lascivious ecstacy which the piece is 
supposed to express and impart. This emotion, im- 
moral and vulgar in its boasting, would still have the 
right, like every genuine affection of the soul, of being 
lyrically expressed. But a list of unmeaning names, 
artificially combined, and arranged according to their 
resonance, implies nothing.’ 


If a prize were offered for the weightiest wheel 
that ever broke a butterfly or the clumsiest bull that 
ever ran amuck in a china-shop, I think on the 
strength of the above I would enter Max Nordau in 
the competition! 


* * * 


I shall conclude this chapter with an example of 
Heinemann’s enterprise in the field of art. The first 
art book of note which he published was Corrado 
Ricci’s work on Correggio, excellently translated by 
Miss Florence Simmonds. That was a very handsome 
and very interesting production, and it was followed 
by several other volumes of distinction. His most 
important venture of all, however, was the English 
edition of Furtwangler’s great work, Meisterwerke der 
Griechischen Plastik. The story of this undertaking 

1 Max Nordau’s Paradoxes, translated for Heinemann 
by Mr. J. R. Mclilraith, still repays reading. 
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deserves to be told in detail. Mrs. Eugénie Strong has 
been kind enough to tell it for me! and to touch upon 
some of the other kindred enterprises to which it led. 

In 1894 Mrs. Strong was already well known, under 
her maiden name, Eugénie Sellers, as an authority 
herself upon Greek art and archeology. As the 
National Oéserver pointed out in an extremely appre- 
ciative review of the English edition, Greek Master- 
pieces, she was able on occasion to supplement Furt- 
wangler’s discoveries. She brought to her work of 
translator, therefore, quite unusual, not to say unique, 
qualifications. 

‘T first knew Mr. William Heinemann (she writes) 
in the spring of 1894, in connection with the English 
translation of Adolf Furtwangler’s Meisterwerke der 
Griechischen Plastik. ‘This work, destined powerfully 
to affect the course of archzological study, had 
appeared in Germany the previous October, and in 
the following March had received in The Times a two- 
column “‘full-dress” review, which attracted much 
attention. Mr. Heinemann, though at that time a 
publisher of scarcely four years’ standing, was already 
in the full glow of his early successes. He had just 
brought out the William Archer Ibsen translations 
and launched the first of the richly-illustrated Heine- 
mann art publications.2, He now saw his opportunity 
of breaking into the frostbound sea of English classical 


1 I am indebted for Mrs. Strong’s contribution to her old 
friend, Mr. C. A. Bang. 
2The book on Correggio by Commendatore Corrado 
Ricci. 
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archeology with the translation of a work full of new 
material, and ylustrated on a scale undreamed of by 
a public accustomed to the niggardly wood-cuts of 
ancient art in the style of those provided by Smith’s 
Dictionaries. With the rapidity of conception and 
thought to which he owed so much of his success, Mr. 
Heinemann approached Mr. Humphry Ward, then 
art critic of The Times, by whose care, though not by 
whose pen, the article had appeared. Mr. Ward, who 
knew that I had worked under Furtwangler and who 
never during the long years of our friendship missed 
an opportunity of doing me a good turn, advised Mr. 
Heinemann to entrust the English edition to me. No 
sooner said than done. I was asked to call at Bedford 
Street and received my first impression of the able and 
keen publisher, who by reason of his discernment, his 
encouragement of young authors, and his courageous 
attitude towards new movements in literature and art 
generally, was to become a real influence in the 
literary and artistic work of England during the next 
thirty years. After the preliminary exchange of 
politenesses, he went swiftly to the heart of the matter, 
remarking abruptly, ‘““The book is much too long”’; 
and then, with an astonishing editorial ability — not 
always found in publishers — ran through several pages, 
marking passages that needed compressing, adapting 
or omitting in an English edition. 

‘I undertook to go to Germany to get changes 
sanctioned by the author, whom I found as keen as 
the publishers. Furtwangler agreed to all our sugges- 
tions, in fact he gave us what was practically a new 
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edition, and the work went forward so vigorously that 
it was ready by November. Ready-all but the 
Preface for the English edition. Knowing that Mr. 
Heinemann was getting anxious about this, as the 
book was to be shipped to America in time for the 
Christmas sales, I looked in one morning at Bedford 
Street to reassure him, and to promise the Preface - 
already sketched and begun — by that evening or the 
next day. “No,” said Mr. Heinemann, laughing, but 
inexorable and glancing at the notes I held in my 
hand, which he guessed were for the still missing 
pages, “‘you must stay here till the Preface is done.” 
I was angry, feeling caught in a trap, and demurred, 
pleading the luncheon hour, but Mr. Heinemann was 
equal to that also, and replied, “I shall see that some 
lunch is brought in to you. You can finish the Preface 
in perfect peace in my room while I am out.” And 
there I had to stay, a prisoner on parole, till the last 
word was written! 

“The success of Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture in 
its English dress was immediate. Outside Germany 
it was almost universally preferred to the more cum- 
brous original, and swiftly recognised by the majority 
of the Anglo-Saxon world as the pioneer of a new 
and striking method of approaching antique art. The 
venture, however, called forth a good deal of petty 
jealousy and stupid prejudice, and fluttered the dove- 
cotes of English archeological officialdom. At a 
meeting of the Hellenic Society on April gth 1894, 
the late Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities 
at the British Museum had already stigmatised the 
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German book as a ‘“‘Reductio ad absurdum of modern 
critical methods” — itself an absurd and non-critical 
accusation, which I endeavoured to refute with all the 
energy of youth. But I might have saved myself the 
effort; there was no reason for anxiety; the book, 
piloted by its English publisher, soared steadily to 
established success. 

‘Apart from the interest it aroused per se, the book 
had two far-reaching results, for which Heinemann 
was indirectly responsible. It drew attention once 
more to the copies of statues alike in public museums 
and private collections. These copies, justifiably 
neglected at times for their lack of esthetic value, were 
now reinstated as precious documents for the scientific 
reconstruction of the lost masterpieces of the antique. 
One direct outcome was the Exhibition in 1902 at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, which drew largely upon 
works of art from private collections and revived an 
interest in these collections which, though inter- 
mittent, has never died out. Another and unforeseen 
result was that Furtwangler, by emphasising the im- 
portance of Rome as a centre of archeological studies, 
brought interest back to Rome and thus turned other 
scholars to the recovery (or should we say discovery?) 
of the art of Rome itself. 

“The success of the Masterpieces induced Mr. Heine- 
mann in 1900 to consider favourably the project of an 
English edition of Wickhoff’s Roman Art. Like Furt- 
wangler’s, the book marked a distinct departure — this 
time the rehabilitation of the art of Rome as a powerful 
esthetic entity. In the last twenty years, Wickhoft’s 
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ideas have been developed, superseded, in some 
instances jettisoned, but the book remains, as when 
Heinemann launched it, the corner-stone of the study 
of the Roman antique. This was the greater venture, 
for who in those days had ever heard of Roman art, 
save as something coarse and decadent from which — as 
from its glorious counter-part, seventeenth-century 
Baroque — nice University boys and maidens were to 
avert their eyes as though it were repulsive and almost 
indecent. No one in England had heard of the serene 
beauty of the Ara Pacis: all but a few antiquaries had 
forgotten the Trajanie and Aurelian Columns, and 
that Roman portraiture with its splendid florescence 
in the period of Constantine and his successors was a 
notion that would have been laughed to scorn. 

‘In the years that followed, Mr. Heinemann launched 
various archeological works: Hekler’s Greek and Roman 
Portraits, and that curious book of Diana Watts, The 
Renaissance of the Greek Ideal, only two out of many 
instances. He himself was an eager convert to the art 
of Rome, and when he started the excellent inter- 
national Ars Una series, which opens with the now 
world-famous Apollo of Salomon Reinach, he stipu- 
lated with his foreign co-publishers for a book on 
Roman Art and offered the work to me. Just then I 
wanted to turn back for a while from Rome to Greece, 
and so asked for the Greek Art instead. Mr. Heine- 
mann at first consented, but later on urged me to do 
the Roman book after all, arguing that this would be 
easier and quicker; I had just brought out my Roman 
Sculpture and, he said, must be well up in the subject. 
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I was quite willing to make the change, but, imagining 
that he had someone else up his sleeve to whom he 
wished to entrust the Greek book, was amused when 
he said briskly, “And now that we have settled the 
Roman volume, who would you recommend for the 
Greek?” Furtwangler had just died: Professor Walter 
Amelung seemed to me the man next best suited for 
the task, and I warmly urged his claims. Endless 
difficulties and the war delayed Amelung’s work and 
mine, but though my own book is now nearing com- 
pletion by the care of Heinemann’s able successors 
in the firm (though the volume has swelled beyond the 
Ars Una series), Amelung only last spring told me 
that he had had to entrust to a younger colleague the 
work, which would, alas, have been in any case cut 
short by his recent sudden death. 

‘In the spring of 1914, Heinemann wrote to me 
saying he hoped my volume would be published that 
autumn. But that autumn Europe was at war. I 
remember calling on him, thinking he might like to 
begin the printing at any rate. But with an optimism 
that seemed to me feigned, he said it was better to 
wait —the war could not last more than a few weeks. 
After that everything hung fire, and I do not remem- 
ber seeing him again till 1916, when I again tried to 
induce him to start printing the book in view of a 
new and vivid interest in Rome and Roman subjects, 
largely due to the enthusiasm aroused by Italy’s 
participation in the war. But Mr. Heinemann refused 
to listen. He was in a state of the deepest dejection, 
owing in great measure to personal reasons. His 
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favourite nephew, Mr. Jack Heinemann of Balliol, 
who was already working for the firm, if not yet a 
partner, and on whom he built such high hopes, had 
been killed at the front. He saw no end to the war, 
“because,” as I remember him saying, “the Germans 
are as invincible by land as the English are by sea.” 

‘It was 1919 before I saw him again, and by then 
it had been decided that the unfortunate Roman book 
must be modified and recast to meet post-war exi- 
gencies and difficulties -— apart from the necessity of 
bringing it archeologically up to date. I thought him 
still saddened and depressed, and when I next came 
to England in October 1920, it was only to hear that 
he had died a few days previously, on the 5th of that 
month. 

‘I have spoken of Mr. Heinemann as a publisher, 
and a publisher, as all writers know, can be the best of 
friends. If Mr. Heinemann was kind and business-like 
in his office, he was kind and delightful outside it, and 
I remember many a pleasant gathering at his rooms 
in Whitehall Court; interesting dinner-parties at his 
house in Norfolk Street during his short married life, 
and later again at his flat in Cavendish Square. But 
this side of his life will be told by others who knew 
him more intimately and consecutively than I did. 
I have simply tried to emphasise two occasions at least 
when by his insight and enterprise he stimulated 
important new movements in the artistic circles of the 
English-speaking world, and thereby made our students 
of art and archeology immeasurably his debtors. This, 


doubtless, was at the time an unexpected development 
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on the part of a man essentially modern in his tastes, 
the typical publisher of the energetic ’nineties, be- 
tween whose reading public and many of the authors of 
the period, Heinemann was an invaluable link. But 
it is because he was a modern and a man essentially of 
his time that he perceived that archeology must be 
brought into the light, must be recognised as a living 
force, and its message presented to the public in a form 
significant of its vitality and importance.’ 


CHAPTER 5 


Some Novelists of the ’Nineties—I.: Sarah Grand, Robert Hichens, 
Flora Annie Steel, Percy White, Israel Zangwill. 


ES poor old ’nineties seem nowadays to be 
diversely represented as all Queen Victoria or all 
Oscar Wilde,’ remarks Sir Anthony Hope in his 
charming volume of Memories and Notes, published in 
November last year. “Of course,’ he goes on, ‘they 
were not all of either of these two arresting per- 
sonalities. Or even of both; for a synthesis would offer 
difficulties not merely to history, but even to imagina- 
tion.” Ina talk with Mr. Beverley Nichols, Sir Anthony 
had once before made his protest - on this occasion, 
also, not too seriously — against what he called the 
‘Legend of the ’Nineties.1 It had become a legend, 
he complained, that London in the ’nineties was ‘a 
sort of wicked little village, with Oscar Wilde standing 
in the centre, surrounded by attendant satellites, with 
a village bully called Whistler, and a village news- 
paper called The Yellow Book.’ ‘This legend, he 
declared, was ‘all wrong.’ And young Mr. Nichols, 
with the beautiful respect for his elders which we all 
admire in him, proceeded to record for us in detail 
Sir Anthony Hope’s own interpretation of what 
happened during that now remote era. 


1 Interview in the Sketch, sth January 1927. 
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William Heinemann, were he alive, would agree 
with the author of The Dolly Dialogues and The King’s 
Mirror that the ’nineties have been seen in somewhat 
incorrect perspective by recent historians. Beyond 
dispute, indeed, Aubrey Beardsley’s was an outstanding 
figure in the London book-world during the years 
1890-1895; and throughout this period — “The Beards- 
ley Period,’ as Max Beerbohm was the first to call it - 
Mr. John Lane, who issued The Yellow Book, took the 
lead in the publishing of belles-lettres; in the field of 
poetry, above all, he distanced all his competitors. It 
is equally true that in the London press nobody was 
quite so much talked about as Oscar Wilde. But almost 
simultaneously a number of other men of genius 
reached their zenith, men in the eyes of whose admirers 
Beardsley’s strange fantasies and Oscar Wilde’s witti- 
cisms counted for relatively little. It will suffice to 
recall the names of Robert Louis Stevenson, W. E. 
Henley, Rudyard Kipling, Israel Zangwill. In Heine- 
mann’s lists between 1890 and 1895 these four names 
stand out conspicuously. 


In the course of his thirty years of publishing, 
Heinemann issued new books by more than five 
hundred writers, of whom more than half were 
novelists. The Literary Agent, now so potent an 
influence in our book world, does not on the whole 
foster intimacy or even good feeling between authors 
and publishers, but as Heinemann held aloof as 
much as possible from this new institution (of which 
more anon), it affected him less than most of his 
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contemporaries. Of the eighty or ninety writers of 
fiction for whom he published during the ’nineties, 
quite a large number came to regard him as a personal 
friend. It looked at one time as though Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling would become a familiar figure in the group, 
for Wolcott Balestier, the brilliant young American 
with whom he wrote The Naulahka, and whose sister 
he married,} was one of Heinemann’s closest associates 
in business, but after Balestier’s early death at Dresden 
in 1892, Mr. Kipling’s books went to other publishers 
—his prose to Macmillan’s, his verse to Methuen’s - 
and he himself seems to have drifted away from Heine- 
mann’s social world. Of the great European masters 
of fiction represented in the International Library, 
Heinemann was never to see much, with the exception 
of the two Dutchmen, Maartens and Couperus, whom 
he occasionally visited in their homes. Ibsen notori- 
ously was of an unsociable disposition, and Heine- 
mann’s relations with him never became close. D’An- 
nunzio he met on three or four occasions only; Maeter- 
linck only twice, once at M. Gérard Harry’s, once at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 


A rapid glance over Heinemann’s catalogue for 
1895 will suffice to give us a general impression of his 
standing that year as a publisher of fiction. Hardy’s 
unsuccessful first novel, already mentioned, Desperate 
Remedies, was no longer being advertised. No doubt 
Heinemann had given up all hopes of it. The Bondman 


1 Heinemann acted as Mr Kipling’s best man at the 
wedding. 
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had reached its twenty-fifth thousand, and the stories 
with which Hall Caine had followed it up, The Scape- 
goat (1891) and The Manxman (1894), were promising 
to equal it in popularity. Two other immensely 
successful novelists whom Heinemann. introduced to 
the public, but whom he failed to keep, were W. J. 
Locke and Robert Hichens. Mr. Locke was an 
obscure young schoolmaster when he wrote 4 the 
Gate of Samaria, issued by Heinemann in 1895. 
Heinemann lost one of the chances of his life when he 
let the author of that remarkable book slip through his 
fingers. Mr. Hichens, also, went presently to other 
publishers, but Heinemann had some of his most 
characteristic books, including Flames and The Lon- 
doners. Needless here to dilate on his earliest effort, 
The Green Carnation. \t appeared anonymously in 
the first instance, in 1894, and that earliest edition in 
green linen, with title and design in pale blue, is much 
prized by collectors. 

With three or four exceptions, among them The 
Tower of Taddeo, by Ouida, all Heinemann’s early 
novels were by comparative newcomers. To give 
only a few instances, he published Los Cerritos, by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, whose first really important work, 
Patience Sparhawk and her Times, did not come until 
1897; ‘foanna Traill, by Annie Holdsworth, who 
wrote a few years later The Years that the Locust 
hath Eaten; Appassionata, by Miss Elsa D’Esterre 
Keeling, that same extremely clever and unconven- 
tional Madame D’Esterre of to-day whose School of 


Education in Danvers Street, Chelsea, “The House of 
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the Nine Books,’ is so widely known; George Mande- 
ville’s Husband, by C. 'T. Raimond —the pseudonym 
which then concealed Miss Elizabeth Robins; Passion 
the Plaything, by R. Murray Gilchrist; T’he Recipe 
for Diamonds, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne; 4 Pastoral 
Played Out, by Mary L. Pendered;! The Story of a 
Modern Woman, by Ella Hepworth Dixon; The 
Potter’s Thumb, by Flora Annie Steel; Mr. Bailey 
Martin, by Percy White. Finally, with more ¢clat 
than any of the rest: - 

The Children of the Ghetto, by Israel Zangwill. 

The Heavenly Twins, by Sarah Grand. 


I think every one will be impressed, as I myself 
have been, by the warmth with which so many of 
Heinemann’s authors sing his praises. Mr. James Kerr- 
Lawson, in the little sketch which we have read, went 
so far as to say, ‘I never heard an unkind word said of 
him.’ I, who have met and talked with dozens of 
writers whose books Heinemann published, cannot 
go nearly so far as that. A man of Heinemann’s 
character, so warm-hearted, so hot-headed, so impul- 
sive, a bundle of nerves, equally fervid in his sym- 

1 A Pastoral Played Out was issued in 1895, about the 
same time as Gallia, by Ménie Muriel Dowie. These two 
novels were considered alarmingly ‘advanced’ when they 
appeared. Miss Pendered’s later books went to other 
firms — nearly a dozen other firms in all. Repeatedly she has 
come within an ace of achieving the big success which all 
novelists hope for. She sums up her career with humorous 
resignation: ‘Almost every leading publisher in London has 


taken me up with enthusiasm and dropped me with disgust.’ 
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pathies and in his antipathies, could not possibly 
conduct a publisher’s business — or any kind of business 
— without incurring censure and calling forth enmity. 
Mr. Kerr-Lawson, like Whistler and the Pennells and 
all those who knew him most intimately at ‘home,’ 
and in whose company he was most at ease, saw him 
naturally at his best. But these pictures of Heinemann 
at his best will come as a pleasant and complete 
surprise to those authors who did not ‘hit it off with 
him and who saw him at his worst. Not that his worst 
was very terrible! It was not. Frequent faults of 
temper, not infrequent violence of speech, occasional 
rudeness, occasional inconsiderateness and injustice — 
these are the charges they bring against him, and, in 
many cases, I am sure, quite fairly. In addition, a few 
of them complain that he drove hard bargains with 
them. Some have called him niggardly. But against 
what publishing firms have not such charges been 
made, and with good reason? I used to cherish the 
belief that there were a few London publishers who 
were almost as much beyond criticism as the Cheeryble 
brothers, but I have been cured of that illusion On 
the whole, so far as I have been able to compare him 

1 | believe the Authors’ Society has only one bad mark 
against Heinemann on its books—a case in which he is 
alleged to have scored a point rather unscrupulously over an 
author with whom he had been at loggerheads. I have heard 
only the author’s side of the dispute. ‘Heinemann made a 
hard bargain with the young authors,’ Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham writes me, ‘but if the young authors stood up to him 
and wrung better terms out of him, he would laugh heartily 


and say “‘Well, you’re not a bad business man ”’’ 
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with other publishers, Heinemann. was quite ex- 
ceptionally generous. And he was generous often in 
such a ‘sporting way!’ A characteristic example was 
his treatment of Madame Sarah Grand. The Heavenly 
Twins, the brilliant book which was to make her so 
famous, had at first failed to attract anyone, and she 
had had it set up in type at her own expense. Presently, 
in 1893, she offered it to Heinemann, saying he could 
have the copyright for £100; it looks a small sum in 
the retrospect, in view of the history of the work, but 
we must reflect that not one novelist in a thousand 
earns so much money by a first effort. Heinemann 
admired the book and agreed, although very doubtful 
about his investment. The novel came out and, as 
every one knows, was a quite unlooked-for success. 
In a few weeks’ time Heinemann sent for the young 
authoress, told her that he proposed to tear up their 
agreement, substituting for it a new one by which she 
was to be paid ‘the most favoured authors’ royalties,’ 
and concluded by handing her a cheque for £1200, 
the amount he owed her already upon this new basis. 


Present-day historians of the English novel are apt 
to overlook The Heavenly Twins, but its success when 
it appeared was not merely among the uncritical. 
Many of the critics who really counted were among 
its warmest admirers. ‘The following passage from the 
review of it in the Manchester Examiner is typical: — 

‘As surely as Tess of the d’ Urbervilles swept all before 
it last year, so surely has Sarah Grand’s Heavenly 
Twins provoked the greatest attention and comment 
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this season. . . . The episode of the “‘ Tenor and the 
Boy” is of rare beauty.’ 

While the Academy and the Atheneum declared in 
almost identical words that the twins, Angelica and 
Diavolo, were the most original and delightful children 
ever put into a book. 


The title of Sarah Grand’s novel, by the way, was not 
only witty itself, but ‘the cause of wit in others.’ An 
assistant at Mudie’s, asked by a customer for William 
Watson’s newly issued volume, The Eloping Angels, 
replied that they had no copies in stock, but offered in 
its place ‘the sequel’ —- The Heavenly Twins! Another 
story which Heinemann himself was fond of telling 
illustrated his faculties as an advertiser. The publica- 
tion of the book had synchronised with the notoriety 
of Mrs. Ormiston Chant and her crusade against 
London’s music-halls, “The Empire’ in particular. 
Heinemann, walking one day down the Strand, stood 
for a moment to watch a man who was disposing 
rapidly of a stock of funny-looking dolls in short paper 
frocks to the cry of: ‘One penny for the Empire lidy! 
One penny for Mrs. Ormiston Chant!’ A few yards 
further on another man was having much less luck 
with a tray-full of bladders which when blown out 
took the form of a fat-faced baby. ‘Who wants a 
a biby?’ he was crying. “One penny for a be-yutiful 
biby?’ but there was almost nothing doing. 

Presently Heinemann had an idea. ‘Your business 
is bad, my friend,’ he said to the less successful street- 


vendor. ‘I will advise you in your affairs. Hold up 
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two of your beautiful babies together and offer them 
for twopence as The Heavenly Twins.’ The man did 
so and with triumphant results. The ‘Empire Lidy’ 
was completely eclipsed! 


As we shall see, Heinemann was better at finding 
new authors of talent than at keeping them; among 
those who remained with him permanently or who 
at least returned to him intermittently, were Israel 
Zangwill and his brother Louis Zangwill (°Z.Z.’), 
George Moore, Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, and Mr. Hichens. In most cases, even 
when —through some momentary flare-up, or the 
interference of Literary Agents, his pet aversion — he 
lost the books of authors whom he liked and valued, 
he kept their friendship. Mr. Hichens, one of those 
who went back to him intermittently, seems never to 
have had any feelings for him but affection and 
regard. ‘The first two pages of some memories he has 
written for me will come appropriately here: — 

‘The first impression I got from William Heine- 
mann, whom I met in London when I was twenty- 
nine, was of a man full of humour and shrewdness. 
He delighted in humour, revelled in it, and was also, 
I believe, a very keen and clever man of business. A 
needle is supposed to be sharp. Few needles can have 
been sharper than Heinemann was. But he was kind 
and sympathetic, too, easy to get on with, and had 
even a side that was nearly childlike. The artist’s 
sensitiveness to impressions was his. Always on the 


look-out for something amusing, I have seen tears 
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start into his eyes when some specially fine passage in 
literature was recalled to his memory. He was by far 
the most artistic business man I have ever encountered. 

‘Heinemann had a hearty contempt for insularity. 
He was essentially un-English and often made me feel 
how essentially English I was when I was with him. 
His point of view was European. He knew all the 
famous authors and critics of the Continent and was 
very often abroad. I have met him in Paris, in Genoa, 
in Rome, in Sicily. He was thoroughly at home every- 
where. America knew him. He travelled all over 
India, staying in the Palaces of the Rajahs. And how 
he enjoyed his travels! His marvellously alert mind 
was untiring in its zest. Yet I imagine that he was 
always on the look-out for business. A journey meant 
nothing to him. Once when I was in Sicily he wished to 
have a talk with me about a book I was perhaps going 
to write for him. I objected to coming to London in 
winter. He suggested that I should travel towards 
him and he would travel towards me. We met in 
Genoa. The eventual result of our meeting was a 
novel. When the book was finished I could not hit 
on a good name for it. It was springtime then, and 
Heinemann did not like to be in England now that 
April was there. So he got into a train and appeared 
presently in Taormina. I met him in the Greek 
theatre there, and he said, ‘I have thought of a capital 
name. We'll call your book Bella Donna,’ 


Perhaps there was no author, from first to last, 


whose books Heinemann found more pleasure in 
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publishing than Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. He issued 
in 1893 her first famous book, From the Five Rivers 
(she had written several not very successful books 
before) and her second The Potter’s Thumb, in 1894; 
On the Face of the Waters was to follow three years 
later. A critic in the Daily Chronicle, reviewing 
another book of hers, The Hosts of the Lord, in 1900, 
has summed up excellently the essential characteristics 
of all her Indian novels. ‘No one,’ he wrote, “not even 
the Kipling of an earlier date, quite does for India 
what Mrs. Steel does; she sees Indian life steadily and 
sees it whole with a vision that is truthful, sympathetic. 
. . . Her page is rich with colours as an Eastern 
bazaar and fragrant as a basket of quinces.’ 

Mrs. Steel has been kind enough to give me the 
following account of her relations with her publisher: — 

‘My memories of William Heinemann are all 
pleasant; he was a good friend to me, and so long as 
he lived I was certain of sound advice and able ad- 
ministration of my affairs. I met him first as a friend 
of Mr. Sydney Pawling (who was a connection of 
mine) at a house in Bedford Square, where he took me 
in to dinner. I realised at once that he was a white 
man all through, who thought more of literature than 
of money-getting. At that time I was supposed to be 
a man as, living entirely in the country as I did, I had 
been able to deceive the most wary editors. I well 
remember my delight when a well-known critic 
greeted one of my Indian stories with the determined 
dictum, “If this be not Rudyard Kipling, it is 
Diabolus.”’ 
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‘Mr. Pawling, naturally, knew facts, and so it came 
about that Mr’ Heinemann published my first book of 
stories, From the Five Rivers. After that, I sent him 
all my books, and he never failed me. I really think 
he liked my work. His delight in the success of On 
the Face of the Waters was quite childlike. He sent 
me wire after wire during the first two days after its 
publication, and I well remember when I had replied 
to Mr. Hall Caine’s toast of ““Women”’ at a certain 
public dinner-—a reply which apparently was happy 
since the very gentlemen of the Press stood up and 
applauded vehemently — how little William Heine- 
mann rushed up to me, appropriated me and said: “It 
is asecond On the Face!” He was proud of me! 

‘It was this heart-whole delight in what he thought 
was good art that was William Heinemann’s most 
salient characteristic. That he combined it with a 
shrewd eye to business such as given to few is true. 
He had always an eye to the main chance, he knew his 
world and could reckon with its weaknesses. He was, 
for instance, much “peeved” with me because I 
refused to live in London. “But you ought to be a 
First Nighter,”’ he replied to my request for his 
influence to procure a theatre ticket for a much-run- 
after play. 

‘Yes, he stood firm as a phalanx on many occasions! 
Once during the suffrage stress I refused to pay my 
income tax on a little week-end cottage I still hold in 
Wales. I did it, of course, as a protest! Never was 
such a to-do! I was to be sold up. I refused to allow 


the salesman entry to my garden. The authorities 
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had to choose the market-place. We decorated it with 
white and red and green; we advertised it; we had 
trumpets and shawms. Half the village and all the 
visitors attended. The authorities were helpless in 
our hands. And a real shout of glorious amusement 
went up when the first “lot’‘ was “bought in’”’ by Mr. 
Heinemann for treble the amount claimed! 

‘It was only the first chapter of the manuscript of 
On the Face of the Waters enclosed in an envelope, 
inscribed with a criticism of which we were both proud, 
to the effect that the reading of it was worth the 
reading of all the blue books ever written on India. 


‘Eheu fugaces! ‘Those fighting days are past! 


‘Nor were my relations with my publisher all 
business. It was from his window in Whitehall Court 
that I watched that historic procession of motor-cars 
allowed for the first time to go along the public road 
unpreceded by a red flag. Quaint shambling motor 
cars, more like big beetles than the long, sharp-nosed 
racers of to-day. . . . But it was a great occasion, 
and we were all full of wonder and admiration. 

“Then, like all of his type, gifted with that natural 
unspoilt critical faculty which makes the owner pick 
and choose the best of things, William Heinemann was 
a gourmet — not a 6on viveur or a gourmand, but a real 
gourmet. Even sole au vin blanc (his favourite dish) 
must be well made, or it was anathema. Many a 
pleasant little dinner of his giving have I enjoyed 
in the company of his friends; Whistler especially, 


for whom he had a perfectly childlike admiration, 
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never apparently realising that he was the prince of 
poseurs. , 

‘As I write of dinners a terrific little tragedy comes 
back to memory. I can almost see William Heine- 
mann’s face, half amused, half horror-struck, as he 
told me how he had attempted to entertain a French 
littérateur of European renown to a fefe-a-fete dinner 
worthy of Brillat Savarin. How his guest had refused 
even sole au vin blanc, but to his relief had finally 
fastened upon some choice Cere orange pippins. Then 
the tragedy! The fruit was duly pared, the toothsome 
result, however, rejected and the peelings made into a 
salad with oil and vinegar! 

‘Poor host! 

‘He came down to see us once in Scotland. He was 
no sportsman and little interested in games; but he 
loved the beautiful country and he appreciated the 
cooking! “OA, la bonne cuisine bourgeoise!” he ex- 
claimed when the lunch kept hot for his arrival proved 
to be Perdrix aux choux. Indeed, I believe that our 
mutual interest in gastronomy, I as cook, he as con- 
sumer, was a great tie between us.’ 


Another novelist who had the good fortune of coming 
into Heinemann’s hands in the early ’nineties was Mr 
Percy White. Most of us have read and appreciated 
the extremely clever satire with which Mr. White 
began his literary career. That so many publishers 
should have failed to see the merits of the book passes 
comprehension. How well one can enter into Mr. 


White’s feelings when he recalls now Heinemann’s 
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very different attitude! I shall reproduce in full the 
interesting letter in which Mr. White tells the story for 
me: — 


‘I am glad to hear that you are preparing a memoir 
of William Heinemann, of whom I cherish the warmest 
recollection. He published my first novel, Mr. Bazley- 
Martin, in 1893, after it had been refused by every 
leading publisher in London, and I had ceased to 
hope that it would ever be issued. In the early ‘nineties 
novel-publishing was still experimental. The three- 
volume novel—the Three-Decker-—was dying out, 
and prices were not fixed. Heinemann gave my book 
(I was quite unknown) a most refreshing reception 
after the series of snubs and humiliations to which it 
had been subjected. He first produced it at 3s. 6d., 
but, when that edition was sold out, issued it at 6s., 
a rather daring experiment, which succeeded, thanks 
to the skilful way in which he handled the book with 
the trade and the critics to whom he sent copies to 
read. The fact was that he believed in the merits of 
the book, although he anticipated no great public 
for it, and he spared no pains or expense to get it 
some recognition. In this he succeeded. 

‘I quote my own case with no selfish purpose, but 
because it was one of many, and I am persuaded that 
to Willie Heinemann’s enthusiasm for the profession of 
letters, recent English literature owes more than is 
generally recognised. His taste was cosmopolitan, his 
reading wide, and his aims high. For raw commer- 


cialism in books he had a supreme contempt. We often 
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discussed the merits of the best sellers of those days. 
“T won’t publish muck,” I remember him saying. 
“Selling books isn’t selling patent medicines or 
groceries.” A shrewd business man, he was always 
conscious of a sense of duty to art behind his pro- 
fession, and no one was better fitted than he for the 
work he performed so efficiently. 

‘I saw a good deal of Heinemann in the earlier part 
of his career. He was a charming host, a most agree- 
able companion, and a man of the keenest artistic 
perceptions and most cultivated tastes. Unfortunately 
I have lost his letters in a somewhat wandering life, 
but I recall several stimulating and encouraging notes 
which he wrote me about my work.’ 


Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott, whose poignant story of 
Cornish life, Wastralls, Zangwill thought worthy to 
be classed with Wuthering Heights, was not yet a 
novelist in those days, but she was already a poet. 
She has recorded for me these recollections of some of 
her meetings with Heinemann. ‘The first of them must 
have taken place in 18go: — 

‘Mr. Heinemann (she writes) was one of my oldest 
and dearest friends. The first book of poems he 
published was my Idylls of Womanhood. 1 remember 
so well that interview —I only twenty-one and he not 
so very much older. I was scared almost to tears at 
meeting a real live publisher, and he stammering 
hurriedly. Because of propriety I had taken a maiden 
aunt with me. We went up those marble stairs with 


throbbing hearts. ‘The only letter of his which I have 
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kept is the one about that book. He wrote enthu- 
siastically that it would ‘ ‘bring fame to the author and 
honour to the publisher.” 

‘It didn’t, you know! 

‘When he died, he had with him my last book of 
poems — Bitter Herbs. He had encouraged their late 
flowering and I had an appointment to read to him 
the principal poem on the Tuesday. He was dead 
then. Alas and alas! so dear, so kind, so sympathetic a 
man! 

‘What was amusing, however, was that he appeared 
to have taken my MS. with him, for to this day it 
has never been found! 

‘An author’s reminiscences of her publisher are 
bound to be connected with her books. When the War 
was nearly over I took Mr. Heinemann Wastralls, 
my first Cornish novel. It pleased him very much. 
He said it was the best story he had seen for ten years, 
and asked me to dinner to talk about it. I went and 
he talked. He expounded to me why the book was 
good, and [I listened stupidly. In the end, I said: “A 
woman novelist makes her books just as she makes 
her babies - unconsciously. What either will be like 
she doesn’t know until it is — delivered.” ’ 


Returning to the early ’nineties, to the time when 
Heinemann had taken up his quarters at Whitehall 
Court, Mrs. Dawson Scott continues: — 


‘I remember soon after I was married being invited 
to dinner at Mr. Heinemann’s Westminster flat with 
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the flying frieze. Whistler was there, the Gosses, the 
Pennells, Flora Annie Steel and her daughter, and a 
lawyer whose name I forget. Whistler did the talking. 
He sat on a round stool in the middle of us after dinner, 
and whenever Edmund Gosse would have chipped in 
with astory he was remorsely silenced by the bigger man. 

‘“Very good for him!” some of us thought. 

‘Said Mr. Heinemann later: ““That dinner was 
unusual in that I asked husbands and wives together. 
I prefer them apart. Each cramps the other’s style.” 

‘Once, when I was lunching with him at Romano’s 
(a table was always kept for him there) he suggested 
that I should write a book on the soul-lovers of women. 
“Besides her husband,” he said, “every woman has 
one or two men who may never have kissed her or 
even laid a caressing hand on her, but who are 
spiritually her lovers.” 


Of Magda, Heinemann’s young wife, we shall hear 
more presently. Under the pseudonym, Kassandra 
Vivaria, she had written —while still in her ’teens, 
or only just out of them-—a novel of Italian life 
entitled Via Lucis, which Heinemann had published 
in 1898: - 


‘When he married the lovely Magda Sindici,’ Mrs. 
Dawson Scott continues, ‘I received a card for the 
wedding, and was amused to see that the day of the 
week did not correspond with the day of the month. 
But as the ceremony took place in Italy, that didn’t 


much matter. I was at that time living in Bennett 
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Street, St. James’s, and Mrs. Heinemann often ran 
in to see me. I can still picture her, curled up in a 
big chair and talking, talking. 

‘T liked her and was so sorry that their marriage did 
not bring them happiness.’ 


The two men upon whom I counted most con- 
fidently for help when I undertook this memoir were 
Sir George Lewis and Israel Zangwill. Throughout 
his business career William Heinemann was on very 
intimate terms with the younger Sir George Lewis. 
Sir George, like his more famous father, was discretion 
itself. He would have revealed to me no secrets, but 
what he was free to tell me about his connection with 
Heinemann during thirty years and more of affec- 
tionate friendship he would have told me con amore. 
So much was quite manifest from my one brief 
preliminary talk with him in the spring of 1927. 
When, some months later, I wrote to him to propose 
a second meeting, I learnt to my deep regret of the 
illness that had taken him abroad in search of rest. 
A few days afterwards one read in the newspapers of 
the tragic accident at Montreux by which he met his 
death. 

In the course of that one talk with Sir George 
Lewis, I had alluded to the sad ending of Israel 
Zangwill’s brilliant career, and had gone on to say 
how disappointed I had been not to have secured some 
of Zangwill’s own recollections before he fell a victim 


to the physical and mental disorder which overcame 
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him. Sir George, while showing himself fully alive to 
Zangwill’s génius and to Heinemann’s admiration of 
it, surprised me a little by expressing a doubt as to 
whether the two men had much in common. He 
seemed to think of them as not only living in different 
spheres, but as radically unlike. Heinemann he 
evidently regarded as a typical denizen of his own 
social world, the world of fashion and luxury, which 
dresses regularly for dinner, is seen at Ascot and up 
the river and on the Riviera, and observes in other 
respects ‘the ritual of the rich’; Zangwill, he placed 
in the world which borders upon Bohemia, the world 
of writers, painters and actors, often distinguished but 
seldom affluent, living their relatively tranquil lives 
unpretentiously but improvidently and precariously. 
He could not imagine ‘Willie’ Heinemann, the gay 
mondain, quite happy in the Zangwills’ modest little 
flat in the Temple or in their secluded retreat near 
Worthing, nor could he see Israel Zangwill in his 
element at Heinemann’s Mayfair dinner-parties. 

As a matter of fact, Heinemann had at least as much 
in common with Zangwill as with Sir George Lewis. 
He was more of a mixture than either of them. In 
company with the former, the man of the world in 
him came to the front; in company with the latter, 
the book-lover, the thinker, the artist. He seems to 
have got on equally well with both of them. The 
trio would make an amusing study for anyone who 
knew them, all three, well enough. How shrewdly 
and wittily Zangwill himself would have analysed 
their relationship! 
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Failing Zangwill’s reminiscences, I am fortunate at 
least in being able to give Mrs. Zangwill’s very 
pleasant impressions of her husband’s publisher and 
friend: — 

‘It was in the crush of my wedding reception 
that I first met Mr. Heinemann. “You don’t 
know who I am,” he said smilingly, as he shook 
hands. 

‘By some happy chance I had caught the name. 
“Yes, I do,” I contradicted. ‘My publisher-in-law.” 

‘Unfortunately my acquaintance with him went but 
little further. We lived chiefly in the country, and our 
simple life would hardly have appealed to Mr. Heine- 
mann, even had he had the leisure to sample it. My 
husband, when he happened to be in London, would 
call at Bedford Street. Also, on three occasions, hear- 
ing that we were both in town, Mr. Heinemann asked 
us to dine with him. 

“The first time must have been in the year 1905. 
Mr. Heinemann’s flat was furnished in a style that 
just, but only just, escaped flamboyance. A sort of 
red and gold throne remains in my memory, and slim 
Empire chairs with gilded backs and legs. On the 
walls of the bedroom, where we took off our wraps, 
hung a number of Whistler drawings of nude female 
figures. I was young, and probably priggishly puri- 
tanical. I disapproved of all the legs, both of the chairs 
and ladies. 

‘The next visit to Mr. Heinemann was several years 
later. This time we found him in quite a different 


flat. It was sober, almost austere. Gone were the 
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golden chairs; gone were the Whistler ladies. In the 
place of honour stood a grey marble bas-relief, a 
cloaked head and shoulders of an elderly, brooding 
Saint Ursula. Mr. Heinemann brought it forward to 
show to us. “‘A beautiful conception,” he said. His 
tone was devout. Beautiful, indeed, but of what a 
different beauty to that of the joyous graces who had 
bewitched his younger eyes! 

“The third dinner-party was again after an interval 
of some years, and again in a different flat. Saint 
Ursula seemed to have followed the sketches from the 
nude into the limbo of the forsaken fair. I did not 
notice the furniture, so probably it was not noticeable. 
What I do remember is the company. I, never a 
conversationalist, was seated between George Moore 
and William de Morgan, and was expected to carry 
on alternate conversations with, perhaps, the two 
most dissimilar men in the kingdom. It was a brain- 
splitting experience. Had Mr. Heinemann purposely 
arranged it? 

‘In spite of these infrequent and rather bewildering 
meetings, I always looked upon Mr. Heinemann as a 
potential friend. Indeed, he was more. A book of 
mine had been published by another firm. It came 
in Mr. Heinemann’s way and he read it; I know he 
read it, for he wrote to me upon it. For a busy 
publisher to read the novel of a beginner, when there 
was no compulsion to do so, must be, I imagine, an 
almost unknown height of heroism. 

‘Doubtless the reason was not far to seek; it was to 
please my husband. Israel Zangwill inspired in all his 
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intimates an admiring and amused affection, and Mr. 
Heinemann was no exception to the rule. He appre- 
ciated, I think, my husband’s indifference to money. 
Perhaps he shared it, for among the idealistic Jewish 
race the trait is not uncommon. Certainly, in the 
relation between the two men, no money consideration 
entered. During the latter part of this connection, 
Israel Zangwill was probably one of the firm’s worst 
sellers, yet Mr. Heinemann seemed satisfied. He 
doubtless considered that the production of such work 
was, in itself, sufficient reward. It was the author 
rather than the publisher, who worried over the scanty 
profits he was bringing to the firm. 

“There was yet another link between them, their 
common pity for the under-dog. Frequent letters were 
exchanged on the subject of impecunious geniuses 
needing help. Unfortunately, although the impecuni- 
osity was always obvious, the genius was apt to be 
more doubtful. Again, both William Heinemann and 
Israel Zangwill were roused to indignation by any 
form of injustice, although in the former it appeared 
in more tactful and quiescent form. Certainly, how- 
ever, Mr. Heinemann returned from a trip to India 
shocked and saddened by abuses which he thought he 
had observed there. 

‘When the War came, it brought a still closer under- 
standing. Mr. Heinemann’s position was, of the two, 
even more difficult, for he not only combined pacifism 
and patriotism, but he had the additional complication 
of a German extraction. Once, during the War, Mr. 


Heinemann who, staying at Brighton, had mentioned 
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“n” of his name. “You can’t do that,” someone, per- 
haps my husband, told him. “Rather put another ‘n’ 
on to Brightonn.”’ 

‘The last time Mr. Heinemann and my husband 
met was in the late summer of 1920. Heinemann 
seemed very ill, my husband reported. He was 
threatened with total blindness, but he had been 
extraordinarily bright and courageous. We went 
abroad almost directly after. The next news my 
husband had was that the friend of thirty years was 
dead.’ 
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Some Novelists of the ’Nineties—II.: H. G. Wells, Henry James, 
Joseph Conrad. 


PR business was being gradually com- 
plicated in some ways, simplified in others, during 
the ’nineties, by the growth in power and in numbers 
of the so-called ‘Literary Agents.’ Down to the 
appearance of Mr. A. P. Watt upon the scene there 
had been no such professional intermediary in the 
world of books. The publishers did not welcome Mr. 
Watt; Heinemann, in particular, declined absolutely 
to have anything to do with him; but he was to prove 
of inestimable service to many of the foremost authors 
of the day. In 1896 there appeared a little advertise- 
ment-brochure entitled Letters addressed to A. P. 
Watt (published by himself at his offices in Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand) which must have made 
even Heinemann realise that there were arguments in 
favour of the new institution as well as arguments 
against it. These letters formed a really remarkable 
collection of grateful panegyrics. Some of them were 
very interesting. Anthony Hope wrote that by placing 
his business affairs in Mr. Watt’s hands his life had been 
simplified and his income amplified; Stanley Weyman 
declared that but for Mr. Watt, he would have worried 
his heart out; Lord Lytton expressed relief at having 


been saved from ‘the many humiliating torments’ in- 
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volved in negotiations with publishers. Among others 
who felt equally indebted and whose earnings Mr. 
Watt by his acumen had doubled, trebled, or quadrupled 
were Rider Haggard and Rudyard Kipling; while he 
found a particularly strong supporter in Sir Walter 
Besant, who was already an ardent champion of 
authors as against publishers. ‘No worker in the 
world,’ Besant had written in 1892, ‘not even the 
needlewoman, is more helpless, more ignorant, more 
cruelly sweated than the author.’ Heinemann will have 
read those utterances with extreme impatience. He 
resented Mr. A. P. Watt’s intrusion into the publishing 
world, and nothing in the world would modify his 
feelings in the matter! 

So he used to declare even in that year, 1896; but in 
point of fact, while consistently holding aloof from 
A. P. Watt & Sons, Heinemann’s prejudices against 
Literary Agents in general had begun to weaken 
some time before. With one of Mr. Watt’s earliest 
competitors, Mr. W. Morris Colles, a big burly, 
bearded lawyer, with a wheezy infectious laugh —a 
sort of well-spoken, decent-minded, entirely reputable, 
nineteenth-century Falstaff -he was already on the 
very best of terms early in 1893. So we may deduce 
from a letter which he wrote to Zangwill in March of 
that year, and in which he said: ‘You will not find a 
better friend nor one with whom I should more cheer- 
fully like you and me to work than Colles. He is 
fair, and what is more, a gentleman.’ 

To the end Morris Colles was thus thought of by 


Heinemann, who wrote to him in 1913: “Speaking 
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generally, I may say, after having had the pleasure of 
doing business with you for many years, we find that 
all negotiations are far easier with you than with other 
agents, and make us more inclined to take up the work 
of authors you represent.’ 

That at least was his normal attitude towards Morris 
Colles, but they were both hot-tempered men, and I 
daresay that in other moods Heinemann, when “going 
for’ the Literary Agents in general, made no exception 
even in his case. In a letter from Heinemann to 
another publisher, dated March 22nd, 1917, I find 
the following outburst: ‘My theory is that when once 
an author gets into the claws of a typical agent, he is 
lost to decency. He generally adopts the moral out- 
look of the trickster, which the agent inoculates with 
all rapidity, and that virus is so poisonous that the 
publisher had better disinfect himself and avoid con- 
tagion.’ 

Further evidence that Heinemann was not always 
animated by this hostility may be found in the fact that 
cordial relations gradually came into existence between 
him and several other agents, Mr. James B. Pinker, for 
example, and Mr, C. F. Cazenove, who with Mr. G. H. 
Perris, began business in this capacity about the year 
1889 in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, within two 
minutes’ walk of Heinemann’s own office.1 Cazenove 


1 And at a later stage with Mr. Curtis Brown, who, in a 
letter of condolence after Heinemann’s death wrote: ‘He had 
high standards and ideals, and I admired him more and 
more for sticking to them, and feel a real and deep sense of 
personal loss.’ 
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and Perris were very intimate friends of mine, and I 
used often to hear their good-humoured comments on 
Heinemann’s tantrums; but they liked and respected 
him. Cazenove and Heinemann were, indeed, kindred 
spirits, finding endless amusement in their traffic with 
books and their experiences with authors. ‘To show 
the terms on which they were, I may quote from a 
letter which Heinemann addressed to Cazenove in 
January 1912. ‘If you write to Arnold Bennett again,’ 
he wrote, ‘you can tell him that he ought to write for 
me an English Rougon-Macquart series; I think that 
should be his ultimate job, and it badly wants doing. 
The curious vicissitudes of families in England are far 
more interesting than in France, with the shifting of 
scenes to the Colonies and the roaming habits of 
many of our youngsters. There are only two writers 
who could possibly be thought of in this connection 
— Bennett and Wells, and the former would do it in 
a far more sympathetic way.’ 

With J. B. Pinker, Heinemann never became intimate, 
but it was with his complete approval, if not actually 
at his suggestion, that Mr. Pinker in 1898 became 
Henry James’s agent; and we may be sure he was glad 
also that Conrad a little earlier placed his rather pre- 
carious affairs in Mr. Pinker’s competent and solicitous 
hands. 

A Literary Agent’s life cannot be an altogether 
enviable one. The authors are seldom satisfied with 
him, and with the publishers it is difficult for him to 
be popular. For one who really ‘knows his job,’ how- 


ever, and who is sympathetically interested in his 
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clients, there would seem to be compensations. J. B. 
Pinker earned a very comfortable income, and many 
of the authors for whom he worked became devoted 
to him. Conrad, in a letter in 1904, paid him a 
tribute worth citing as an illustration of this. It had 
been rumoured quite without grounds that Mr. Pinker 
had dealt harshly with Conrad. ‘My good friend 
Pinker,’ Conrad wrote to Sir Edmund Gosse, ‘is 
neither stupid nor a man without a conscience. 

He has known me for six years. He has stepped 
gallantly into the breach left open by the collapse of 
my bank: and not only gallantly, but successfully as 
well. He has treated not only my moods, but even 
my fancies with the greatest consideration. I would 
not dream of wearying you with details and figures; 
but this action, distinctly, has not been of a mercenary 
character. He cannot take away the weariness of 
mind which at the end of ten years of strain has come 
upon me; but he has done his utmost to help me to 
overcome it by relieving the immediate material 
pressure—and the even more material pressure of 
human stupidity. But let that pass! How much can 
he expect in return for these services? I don’t know. 
But I fear I am not a “profitable” man for anybody’s 
speculation.’ 


The coming of the Literary Agents simplified in 
some ways, as I have said, the business of a publisher. 
To the less enterprising, less energetic and less com- 
petent publisher they were to prove a boon. If you 


1 Joseph Conrad: wut and Letters. 
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want to start publishing nowadays and have sufficient 
capital, you need only ring up one agent after another 
and within a few days you have your choice of a 
hundred typescripts by authors of every description. 
You only have to glance at those from the pens of 
popular favourites. The agent will tell you their 
records down to date; a well-informed bookseller will 
check for you the agent’s assertions; and a few minutes’ 
reckoning will satisfy you which book is a safe invest- 
ment, on the terms demanded, which a promising 
speculation. The typescripts by unknown writers you 
must be more wary about. There they are, however, 
for you, or your ‘Reader,’ to examine at your con- 
venience. 

To some of the slow-going old firms a clever Literary 
Agent can be of immense service also, by instilling 
new ideas into them and telling them of new authors 
of whom they have never heard. One could point to 
several which have thus been given a new lease of life. 

But to Heinemann, whose enterprise and energy 
were inexhaustible, and for whom close and cordial 
relations with authors constituted so much of the 
pleasure of publishing, these agents, although he 

1 A man of great ability and energy but with little under- 
standing for books began business upon just these lines, 
not so long ago, in slap-dash fashion. The Literary Agents 
never had such a market! Within a very few years this 
man’s firm seemed to be on the verge of disaster, but a best- 
seller saved it —a best-seller by an almost unknown novelist, 
who had been a dark horse once in Heinemann’s stables. In 
publishing, as in other enterprises, a sportsman’s luck no less 


than an expert’s skill has to be reckoned with. 
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reconciled himself to dealing with some of them, were, 
speaking generally, a nuisance. They merely com- 
plicated the machinery of his business —- machinery 
which he flattered himself he had got into first-rate 
working order. On the whole, he felt that they did 
him more harm than good. He had found no difficulty 
in securing books by the most sought-after novelists of 
the day. Even without the interference of the middle- 
man, it is true, he would not always have been able to 
keep them. Temperamental and excitable, very often 
unreasonable, he would, of course, in the ordinary 
course of things, have fallen out with some of them in 
any case. But with other publishers — incited by the 
meddlesome middleman — continually poaching upon 
his preserves, the retention of his most popular 
novelists had been difficult indeed. Conrad and Henry 
James he published, doubtless, much more for the 
honour of the thing than with any hope of considerable 
financial reward; but he was to suffer seriously in 
pocket as well as in repute by the loss of such writers 
as Rudyard Kipling, W. J. Locke, Robert Hichens, 
Edwin Pugh, H. G. Wells and Sir Gilbert Parker. 
And that the Literary Agents were responsible in some 
of these cases there can be no doubt. 


It miay or may not have been the doing of a Literary 
Agent that Mr. H. G. Wells did not remain with 
Heinemann at least for the duration of the ’nineties. 
Of his first two books — almost twins, both born in 
June 1895 -Hleinemann published one, The Time- 


Machine, John Lane the other, Se/ect Conversations 
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with an Uncle. ‘These were followed in the autumn by 
The Stolen Bacillus and The Wonderful Visit, published 
respectively by Methuen’s and Dent’s. In 1896, Mr. 
Heinemann issued two other novels for him, The 
Invisible Man and The Island of Dr. Moreau; and in 
1898 The War of the Worlds. After that, all Mr. 
Wells’ other books went elsewhere. In the whole 
history of the book trade, by the way, there can be no 
trace of an author who has had so many publishers. 


Most of Mr. Wells’s devotees will be familiar with 
the two pages in which, addressing himself in the first 
instance to readers of a Russian edition of one of his 
books, he has told the story of his youth down to the 
year 1895, but to many people this engagingly frank 
narrative will be new. There is nothing that need here 
be added to it except the fact that it was through his 
friend, W. E. Henley, that he met Heinemann: — 

‘I was born in the queer indefinite class that we call 
in England the middle class. I am not a bit aristo- 
cratic: I do not know any of my ancestors beyond my 
grandparents, and about them I do not know very 
much, because I am the youngest son of my father and 
mother, and their parents were all dead before I was 
born. 

‘My mother was the daughter of an innkeeper at 
a place named Midhurst, who supplied post-horses 
to the coaches before the railways came; my father was 
the son of the head gardener of Lord de Lisle at 
Penshurst Castle, in Kent. ‘They had various changes 
of fortune and position; for most of his life my father 
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kept a little shop in a suburb of London, and eked 
out his resources by playing a game called cricket, 
which is not only a pastime, but a show which people 
will pay to see and which, therefore, affords a living 
for professional players. His shop was unsuccessful; 
and my mother, who had once been a lady’s maid, 
became, when I was twelve years old, housekeeper in a 
large country house. 

‘I, too, was destined to be a shopkeeper. I left 
school at thirteen for that purpose. I was apprenticed 
first to a chemist, and, that proving unsatisfactory, to 
adraper. But after a year or soit became evident to me 
that the facilities for higher education that were and 
still are constantly increasing in England offered me 
better chances in life than a shop and comparative 
illiteracy could do; and so I struggled for and got 
various grants and scholarships that enabled me to 
study and to take a degree in science and some mediocre 
honours in the new and now great and growing 
University of London. 

‘After I had graduated, I taught biology for two or 
three years and then became a journalist, partly 
because it is a more remunerative profession in England 
than teaching, but partly also because I had always 
taken the keenest interest in writing English. Some 
little kink in my mind had always made the writing of 
prose very interesting to me. 

‘T began first to write literary articles, criticisms and 
so forth, and presently short imaginative stories in 
which I made use of the teeming suggestion of modern 


science. ‘There is a considerable demand for this sort 
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of fiction in Great Britain and America, and my first 
book, The Time-Machine, published in 1895, attracted 
considerable attention, and, with two of its successors, 
The War of the Worlds and The Invisible Man, gave mea 
sufficient popularity to enable me to devote myself 
exclusively, and with a certain sense of security, to 
purely literary work.” 

One of the first critics-—if not absolutely the first — 
to acclaim the author of The Time-Machine as ‘a man 
of genius’ was W. T. Stead in the Review of Reviews, 
nor did he take long to make up his mind, for his 
words were written on the strength of the second 
instalment of it in the New Review. My friend, Mr. 
Grant Richards, who was then Stead’s assistant editor 
and who himself wrote an enthusiastic notice of the 
story when it came out in volume form, confirms me 
in my belief that these enthusiastic lines were from 
Stead’s own pen: — 

‘Mr. Wells, who is writing the serial in the New 
Review, is a man of genius. His invention of the Time 
Machine was good, but his description of the ultimate 
evolution of society into the aristocrats and the 
capitalists who live on the surface of the earth in the 
sunshine and the toilers who are doomed to live in the 
bowels of the earth in black darkness, in which they 
learn to see by the evolution of huge owl-like eyes, is 
gruesome and horrible to the last point.’ 

Not every one, even at this date, has read The Time- 


1] forget where I first read these pages. ‘They are 
reprinted in The Outline of H. G. Wells, a critical biography 
by Sidney Dark. 
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Machine, so I shall transcribe also a second notice in 
which Stead in his next issue described a little more 
fully the subject of the book. I seem to remember, 
when engaged on my Life of Stead, coming across the 
originals of some letters to him in which Wells ex- 
pressed his gratitude for this early and cordial recog- 
nition. Even Henley, who loathed Stead, cannot but 
have been pleased that his New Review ‘star’ con- 
tributor was so appreciatively welcomed. 

‘I can’t understand,’ wrote Stead, ‘why so little 
attention has been paid in the Press and elsewhere to 
the remarkable story which Mr. Wells is contributing 
to the pages of the New Review. | referred to it briefly 
last month, but this month I must really return to the 
same theme. Mr. Wells has hit upon a very striking 
conception and one of gruesome horror, 

‘Projecting himself over a thousand years by the aid 
of his convenient Time Machine, he arrives on the 
site of London in the twenty-ninth century. He finds 
himself among an amiable, refined and delicate race 
of men, who have lost all the virile virtues and who are 
haunted by what is to him at first an inexplicable fear 
of the dark. After a time he discovers that these 
graceful creatures who dwell in the light and sunshine 
on the world’s surface constitute one section of the 
human race, representing the ultimate product of a 
specific civilisation which has driven the proletariat 
underground. ‘There the workers had increased and 
multiplied, accustoming themselves to the darkness. 
They emerged from their subterranean haunts in the 
darkness of the night, and carried off the helpless and 
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unresisting aristocrats of the surface to supply their 
larder. The future, according to the fancy of Mr. 
Wells, will belong to the cannibals, who will preserve 
the men of the upper world as men now preserve 
pheasants for the table.’ 


Writing in 1921, the late C. Lewis Hind, in a very 
pleasant little volume of impressions called Authors 
and I, referred thus to H, G. Wells, whom he had 
known intimately since 1894: ‘His unresting, ex- 
ploring mind, so curious and combative, is very 
orderly. So are his habits— meticulously so. His 
imagination, like his housekeeping books, is tabulated 
and arranged with the precision of an accountant. He 
once showed me a fixture of pigeon-holes in his study; 
he indicated the contents of three of these pigeon- 
holes; they contained the manuscripts of his next three 
books, neatly typewritten by Mrs. Wells, each labelled 
with the year in which it was to appear. H. G. discarded 
the literary agent some time ago: he is his own agent, 
and a good one, surely.” And some details followed 
illustrative of the author’s efficiency in this respect. 

In 1910, ‘H.G.,’ as he is known in his home-circle, 
had not yet discarded the literary agent, for in August 
of that year Heinemann was in negotiation with 
Morris Colles about The New Machiavelli. He read 
the manuscript ‘twice, from beginning to end,’ and 
was very reluctant to refuse it. ‘I would go out of my 
way very much indeed to publish a book by Wells - 
partly as a protest against the cowardly action of the 
Spectator over Ann Veronica and partly because I was, 
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great respect and admiration for him.’ But the novel 
seemed to him, as it stood, ‘detrimental’ and ‘un- 
justifiable,’ and he felt ‘entirely out of sympathy’ with 
its ‘ethics.’ So it went back to Colles, eventually to be 
published by John Lane; and the relations of Heine- 
mann and Wells, as publisher and author, were 
definitely at an end. 

The New Machiavelli fluttered the dovecots both of 
the Liberal Party and of the Fabian Society, but 
ethically it did not come in for much condemnation. 
One feels surprised at Heinemann’s strong feelings over 
it. No doubt he came to smile later when he recalled 
his attitude in the matter. In time even the persons 
most entitled to be indignant in respect to the book 
were completely appeased. I discussed it once with 
Mr. Wells in the summer of 1923, when I was for a 
few months his neighbour in Essex. We were walking 
up and down in front of his delightful house, Easton 
Glebe. ‘Have the Sidney Webbs ever forgiven you?’ 
I asked. ‘Forgiven me?’ he laughed, ‘why they were 
dancing with me in the Barn only a few weeks ago!’ 

* * * 


From 1899 onwards H. G. Wells was triumphantly 
prosperous—an author sought after and competed 
for by all the leading publishers. Henry James and 


1 Heinemann went on to say he would reconsider the book 
if Wells would revise it substantially, but this suggestion 
was not welcome. Heinemann lost The Visits of Elizabeth 
also by stipulating for modifications which the authoress 
refused to make. 
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Joseph Conrad, with whom Heinemann now came into 
relationship,, were not in the same category. Their 
books were to make no appeal to the general public. 
But they were men of genius, and Heinemann was 
proud to have their names, for a period, on his list. 
Henry James used to speak very appreciatively of 
Heinemann as a publisher, but, as every one who knew 
them must have felt, they were not men to derive much 
pleasure from each other’s society; it was more from 
incompatibility of temperament than from any other 
cause that they drifted apart after the production of 
The Spoils of Poynton in 1897. Heinemann published 
six of Henry James’s books in all: The Awkward Age, 
The Other House, Embarrassments, Terminations, and 
A Little Town in France, illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
The Spoils of Poynton was the first of Henry James’s 
novels, as Mr. Percy Lubbock says, ‘which belong 
definitely to his “later manner.’ There must be a 
great many people who, like myself, delight in details 
concerning the personality and the literary methods of 
Henry James without ever having learnt to appreciate 
those books of his which in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of the elect constituted his chief claim to dis- 
tinction as a writer. I have never read, and shall 
probably never read, The Spoils of Poynton (the 
heroine’s name in itself, Fleda Vetch, is enough to 
deter me), but I was intensely interested in Mr. 
James’s own account of its ‘germ’ —of the ‘mere float- 
ing particle in the stream of talk’ at a dinner-party from 
which the book originated. It gives us a very curious 
glimpse into the workings of the novelist’s mind: - 
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‘So it was’ (he tells us in the Preface to Vol. X of the 
uniform edition of his works) ‘that when my amiable 
friend, on the Christmas Eve, before the table that 
glowed safe and fair through the brown London night, 
spoke of such an odd matter as that a good lady in the 
north, always well looked on, was at daggers drawn 
with her only son, ever hitherto exemplary, over the 
ownership of the valuable furniture of a fine house 
just accruing to the young man by his father’s death, 
I instantly became aware, with my ‘sense for the 
subject,’ of the prick of inoculation; the whole of the 
virus, as I have called it, being infused by that single 
touch. There had been but ten words, yet I had recog- 
nised in them, as in a flash, all the possibilities of the 
little drama of my ‘Spoils,’ which glimmered then 
and there into life; so that when in the next breath 
I began to hear of action taken, on the beautiful ground, 
by our engaged adversaries, tipped each, from that 
instant, with the light of the highest distinction, I saw 
clumsy Life again at her stupid work. For the action 
taken, and on which my friend, as I knew she would, 
had already begun all complacently and benightedly 
further to report, I had absolutely, and could have 
no scrap of use...’ 

Few of Henry James’s books have been so much 
written about as The Spoils of Poynton. It is the 
subject of some of the liveliest and most amusing 
disquisitions in Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s well- 
known study,! that queer mixture of enthusiasm and 
mockery. ‘The most striking comments upon it that 

1 Henry Fames: a Critical Study, 1913. 
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I have seen are in the volume entitled Henry ‘fames: 
Man and Author, written by Professor Pelham Edgar, 
of Toronto University, and published by Mr. Grant 
Richards in 1927. I simply could not read Mr. 
Edgar’s elaborate summary of the story —I like to 
have Henry James’s ‘later manner’ masterpieces 
epitomised for me in a nutshell: but the reflections to 
which the book moves Mr. Edgar seem to me full of 
interest. He claims perfection for The Spoils of 
Poynton, but advances this claim warily and weighing 
his words. There are ‘many kinds’ of perfection, 
he points out, ‘if there are not many degrees.’ After 
their own kind, Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind and 
James’s Spoils of Poynton may, he urges, be considered 
‘perfect,’ but this statement does not imply equality 
of value in the two productions.’ Moreover, perfection 
‘even in its most consummate form’ is ‘not necessarily 
the mark of supreme greatness.” He proceeds: 
‘Narrowly considered, there is more perfection of 
finish and design in half a dozen of the masterpieces 
of Racine than in any of Shakespeare’s plays, yet we 
are satisfied to sacrifice something of the harmony of 
the one for the abundance and energy of the other. 
Now the perfection that James wrought for and not 
infrequently achieved is more Racinean than Shake- 
spearean. Soft flowing contour and harmonies of line 
distinguish it-—a disciplined energy, a temperate 
warmth, and a refinement of execution that suggest 
rather deliberation than spontaneity. In either writer, 
too, a like fastidiousness prevails, which in the interests 
of concentrated effect clears the stage of all superfluous 
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figures and defines strictly the limits within which 
the action is permitted to develop. I do not wish to 
involve myself in a prolonged comparison of two 
writers whose methods exhibit such obvious affinities, 
for their dissimilarities would necessitate as copious 
a discussion. There is this remark, however, to make, 
that whereas Racine, who chooses his themes for their 
rich human implications, seems never to concern 
himself with manipulating them so as to produce the 
illusion of reality, James, on the other hand, selects 
subjects which do not appear, save to himself, to hold 
the promise of germination, but develops them in 
accordance with the strictest of life.’ 


* * * 


It was through Mr. Edward Garnett and W. E. 
Henley that Conrad became for a time one of 
Heinemann’s authors, having first published with 
Fisher Unwin. The story of how Conrad, at the age 
of thirty-seven, gave up sailoring for authorship is 
most interestingly told by his biographer, M. Jean- 
Aubry.t It was from the offices of ‘The Shipmaster’s 
Society, where he used to look in regularly with a 
view to getting a new command, that Conrad on the 
2nd of June 1894 despatched to Fisher Unwin by 
messenger boy the manuscript of d/mayer’s Folly, his 
first book: he had shown portions of the manuscript 
on one of his cruises to Mr. John Galsworthy, who 
happened to be a passenger, and had been warmly 
encouraged to go on with it. He sent it to Fisher 


1 ‘Foseph Conrad: Life nee Letters, 1927. 
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Unwin’s because, in his complete ignorance of 
publishing matters, he imagined his novel might fit 
into a paper-bound series of quite short books 
(including Mademoiselle Ixe, a best-seller of the 
period) which that firm had begun to issue not long 
before. 

The manuscript fell into the hands of Mr. Edward 
Garnett, Fisher Unwin’s alert young reader. Mr. 
Garnett was immediately struck by the singular 
characteristics which it exhibited, while intrigued by 
the ‘exotic subject’? and ‘some foreignisms’ in the 
writing. It was arranged that he should meet the 
author, and, although prepared to see some one quite 
exceptional, he was ‘not a little surprised on finding 
himself confronted by a sea-captain of Polish origin, 
who, in spite of his undeniable qualities of vision and 
style and his astounding mastery of the English 
language, yet could speak it only with a very strong 
foreign accent.’ 

Almayer’s Folly appeared in April 1895. Before 
that date, encouraged by Edward Garnett, Conrad had 
got well under way with his second novel, dn Outcast 
of the Islands, which in August of that same year he 
also sold to Unwin. His literary career was now 
settled upon. ‘From this year, 1905, to that of his 
death,’ writes M. Jean-Aubry, ‘the main adventures 
of Conrad’s life are those connected with his books. 
The daily struggle against the intangible resistance of 
his imagination and the furtive evasion of words was 
made even harder to bear by material difficulties which 
for twenty years were almost unceasing, and by 
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repeated attacks of the gout, which tortured him 
intermittently. . 

The Outcast appeared on March 4, 1896. Mr. H. 
G. Wells, writing about it in the Saturday Review for 
May 16, said: 

‘An ikcast of the Islands is perhaps the finest piece 
of fiction that has been published this year, as 4/mayer’s 
Folly was one of the finest . . . in 1895. . . . Surely 
this is real romance, the romance that is real! . . . He 
imagines his scenes and their sequence like a master, 
he knows his individualities to their heart; he has a 
new and wonderful field in this East Indian novel of 
hist so 

By February 1897 Conrad had finished The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, which had begun to appear serially 
in the New Review some months earlier: Henley had 
accepted it on the strength of the first three chapters. 
In December Heinemann published it in volume 
form. The book must have been ‘rushed through the 
press,’ to judge from a letter which Conrad sent on 
November 29th to Edward Garnett, who by now was 
the author’s cherished adviser as well as his most 
intimate friend. 

‘T send you seventeen pages more — 65-82 —- of my 
beloved Nigger,’ Conrad wrote. ‘Send them on to 
Mr. Pawling, but first look at them yourself. I am 
ashamed to think how much of my work you have 
not seen. It is as if I had broken with my conscience, 
quarrelled with my conscience, quarrelled with the 
inward voice. I do not feel very safe. 


‘Of course, nothing can alter the course of The 
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Nigger. Let it be unpopular, it must be. But it 
seems to me that the thing — precious as it is to me — is 
trivial enough on the surface to have some charm for 
the man in the street. As to lack of incident, well — it’s 
life. ‘The incomplete joy, the incomplete sorrow, the 
incomplete rascality or heroism-—the incomplete 
suffering. Events crowd and push, and nothing 
happens. You know what I mean. The opportunities 
do not last long enough, unless in a boy’s book of 
adventures. Mine were never finished. They fizzled 
out before I had a chance to do more than another 
man would. Tell me what you think of what you see. 
I am going on. Another 20 pages of type—or even 
less — will see the end such as it is. And won’t I 
breathe! ‘Till it’s over there’s no watch below for me. 
A sorry business, this scribbling.’ 

The Nigger of the Narcissus retained to the end its 
special place in Conrad’s affections. ‘It is the book,’ 
he said once, ‘by which, not as a novelist perhaps, 
but as an artist striving for the utmost sincerity of 
expression, I am willing to stand or fall.’ It was 
acclaimed as a masterpiece by most of the critics 
who counted for anything in 1897, and it is per- 
haps the book that has made his name most widely 
known. 

It was not a financial success, however, and in the 
summer of 1898 Conrad, discouraged by his small 
earnings, went to Glasgow thinking to renew his 
seafaring life, but no command was offered to him and 
the following year saw him in his literary groove 
again, and for good. 
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Typhoon, which appeared later, was the only other 
book of his published by Heinemann. 


There is not much more to be said about the actual 
relations between Conrad and Heinemann, but it will 
not be out of place to glance back at that period of 
Conrad’s career during which Heinemann was his 
publisher. Mr. Ford Madox Ford - whom, for con- 
venience sake, I shall call in future Ford Madox 
Hueffer, the name by which he is still best known — 
enables us to do this very interestingly. His book, 
“foseph Conrad: a Personal Remembrance, is surely, in 
its curious and unconventional way, one of the 
cleverest monographs ever written. 

Conrad and Mr. Hueffer were in constant contact, 
and they discussed together unceasingly the literary 
problems which to both of them meant so much. In 
his preface to the volume in question Mr. Hueffer tells 
us how sometimes they debated the difficulties and the 
possibilities of biography and how they ‘hit upon a 
formula’ which satisfied them. It is in accordance 
with this formula that Mr. Hueffer produced his book. 
In it, ‘to the measure of the ability vouchsafed to him, 
he has given us, he says, ‘a projection of Conrad as, 
little by little, he revealed himself to a human being 
during many years of close intimacy. It is so that, 
by degrees, Lord Jim appeared to Marlowe, or that 
every human soul by degrees appears to every other 
human soul. . . . It is the writer’s impression of a 
writer who avowed himself impressionist. . . . It was 
that that Joseph Conrad asked for: the task has been 
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accomplished with the most pious scrupulosity. For 
something human was to him dearer than the wealth of 
the Indies.” 

Opinions may differ as to how far Conrad would 
have relished the way in which Mr. Hueffer has put in 
practice the ideas they held in common, but there can 
be no disputing that the result is a singularly enter- 
taining and enlightening book. 

I shall begin by taking from it the passage in which 
mention is first made of Heinemann. It was in 
January 1898 that W. E. Henley accepted The Nigger 
of the Narcissus for serial use in the New Review; it 
at once placed its author among the immortals. Mr. 
Pinker, the literary agent of whom I have already 
spoken, made a practice of advancing money to the 
authors who placed their affairs in his hands, some- 
times on the very precarious ‘security’ of books not yet 
written.? T'he Inheritors, published by Heinemann in 
1g01, was the earlier of the two books written in 
collaboration with Mr. Hueffer-— Romance (1903) 
being the second. 

‘Still a time of great tranquilities, and, at intervals, 
there were triumphs. Pinker, a blinking Bramah in 
the shape of Destiny, would grant an unimaginable 


1 A saying from one of Grimm’s Tales, used by Conrad as 
a motto on the title page of Lord Fim, which he dedicated 
to his wife. 

2 As Mr. Hueffer testifies on another page, Mr. Pinker 
had this trait in common with Heinemann — ‘that decent 
fellow who never worried his authors to complete their 
manuscripts.’ 
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advance; William Heinemann — the most generous and 
wise of publishers, a Jew at that - would hand out an 
unexpected cheque on the top floor of 21 Bedford 
Street whilst the writer kept Pawling-a blonde 
Christian but much more like a publisher than 
his Semitic partner — interested as well as he might 
with a description of the plot of The Inheritors, a 
thin collaboration with no plot in particular that 
Heinemann’s eventually published. Then Conrad 
would come in, buttoning the overcoat over the 
cheque: Mr. Pawling would throw up his hands and 
exclaim to the writer: ““You’ve let him get at that ass 
William again. By God, that is not cricket!” And 
the two conspirators against the peace of mind of No. 
21 Bedford Street would proceed to the famous 
Bodega just out of the Strand. There, with Sir Henry 
Irving and Nellie Farren at adjoining tables, over 
smoked salmon and champagne in small tumblers, 
they would play dominoes until 4.30, the last train 
for Sandling Junction, with its quiet lines of scenery, 
its fresh breath of air, and the mare in charge of the 
stable-boy who would be just lighting the lamps of 
the trap — that last train leaving Charing Cross at 4.30 
and getting down just at dusk. 

Mr. Hueffer goes on to reveal how Conrad and he 
composed The Inheritors, ‘a queer, thin book’ he 
describes it, and one which he himself ‘has always 
regarded with an intense dislike.’ Almost the whole 
of it is from his own pen, apparently ; there are more 
than 2000 words of Conrad’s writing in it; but in 
this illustrative passage from the novel which we 
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are given, about one-third — the words italicized — is 
Conrad: ‘ 

‘I had looked at her before; now I cast a sideways, 
critical glance at her. I came out of my moodiness to 
wonder what type this was. She had good hair, good 
eyes, and some charm. Yes. And something besides —a 
something —a something that was not an attribute to 
her beauty. ‘The modelling of her feet was so perfect 
as to produce an effect of transparency, yet there was 
no suggestion of frailness; her glance had an extraordinary 
strength of life. Her hair was fair and gleaming, her 
cheeks coloured as if a warm light had fallen on them 
from somewhere. She was familiar till it occurred to 
you that she was strange.’ 

Mr. Hueffer comments: 

‘Do you not hear Conrad saying: “Damn Ford’s 
women” and putting in: “she had good hair, good 
eyes and some charm.”’ And do you not see the writer, 
at twenty-six, hitching and fitching with va something 

Prnet something *.. 508 something . ’ to get an 
erect of delicacy “eed Conrad saying: “Oh, hang it all, 
do let’s get some definite particulars about the young 
woman’? 

‘The Inheritors appeared,’ Mr. Ford proceeds to say. 
‘It caused no excitement; even to ourselves it caused 
so little that the writer cannot so much as remember 
opening the parcel that contained the first copies. . . . 
It was received by the English critics with a pean of 
abuse for the number of dots it contained. . . . One 
ingenious gentleman even suggested that we had 
cheated Mr. Heinemann and the public who had paid 
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for a full six-shilling novel with words all solid on the 
page. In America it attracted even less attention, but 
the publishers having issued the book with, as far as 
the writer can remember, a fault on the title-page, or 
possibly on the cover, it was withdrawn after only four 
copies had been sold and then re-issued. ‘These four 
copies are said to command exorbitant prices from 
collectorsi: 26." 


Conrad, one feels, would have read with peculiarly 
mingled feelings a good many of the pages in Mr. 
Hueffer’s book, but when most inclined to resent them 
he would perhaps have reminded himself with a laugh 
of a disarming jest once made by that other intimate 
friend of his, Stephen Crane, at Mr. Hueffer’s 
expense. ‘You must not be offended at Hueffer’s 
manner,’ Stephen Crane had written to someone. ‘He 
patronises Mr. James, he patronises Mr. Conrad. Of 
course he patronises me. And he will patronise 
Almighty God when they meet, but God will get used 
to it, for Hueffer is all right.’ 


It would be hard to point to any author whose 
relations with publishers make a more curious record 
than Conrad’s from the date of the publication of 
The Nigger of the Narcissus onwards. Tales of Unrest 
and Lord Sim, which followed, did not much advance 
his fortunes and The Inheritors did him harm. Then, 
in 1902, came Youth, and the critics were again 
unanimous in his praise. But he was still far from 


anything like financial success. Typhoon followed 
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Youth, but still, as Mr. H. L. Mencken reminds us,} 
‘the sales of ‘the Conrad books continued small and 
the author remained in very uncomfortable circum- 
stances. Even after four or five years he was still so 
poor that he was glad to accept a modest pension from 
the British Civil List. This official recognition of his 
genius, when it came at last, seems to have impressed 
the public, characteristically enough, far more than 
his books had done, and the foundations were thus laid 
for that wider recognition of his genius which now 
prevails. But getting him on his legs was slow work, 
and such friends as Hueffer, Clifford,? and Galsworthy 
had to do a lot of arduous log-rolling. Even after the 
splash made by Youth his publishing arrangements 
seem to have remained somewhat insecure. His first 
eleven books show six different imprints; it was not 
until his twelfth that he settled down to a publisher. 
His American editions tell an even stranger story. The 
first six of them were brought out by six different 
publishers ; the first eight were brought out by no less 
than seven. But to-day he has a regular American 
publisher at last, and in England a complete edition 
of his works is in progress.’ 

In the United States, Mr. Mencken, writing in 1920, 
proceeds to say, Conrad was very effectively ‘forced’ 
upon the public notice and it became the fashion 
among all who pretended ‘to esthetic consciousness to 
read him or, at all events, to talk about him.’ In that 


1 A Book of Prefaces, 1920. 
2 Sir Hugh Clifford. 
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year his American publishers brought out all his 
books ‘in blue leather, like the ‘““complete library sets” 
of Kipling, O. Henry, Guy de Maupassant and Paul 
de Kock.’ Dealers in first editions began to make 
more profit out of some of his books than he ever did 
himself. But while critics and collectors made a cult 
of him, the American public remained cold. Mr. 
Mencken is amusing on the subject. 

‘In the United States, at least,’ he writes, ‘novelists 
are made and unmade, not by critical majorities, but by 
women, male and female. The art of fiction among us, 
as Henry James once said, “is almost exclusively 
feminine.” In the books of such a man as William 
Dean Howells it is difficult to find a single line that is 
typically and exclusively masculine. One could easily 
imagine Edith Wharton, or Mrs. Watts, or even Agnes 
Repplier, writing all of them. When a first-rate 
novelist emerges from obscurity, it is almost always by 
some fortuitous plucking of the dexter string. Sister 
Carrie, for example, had made a belated commercial 
success, not because its dignity as a human document . 
is understood, but because it is mistaken for a sad tale 
of amour, not unrelated to The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me and Dora Thorne. In Conrad there is no such 
sweet bait for the fair and sentimental. ‘The sedentary 
multipara, curled up in her boudoir on a rainy after- 
noon, finds nothing to her taste in his grim tales. The 
Conrad philosophy is harsh, unyielding, repellent. 
The Conrad heroes are nearly all boors and ruffians. 
Their very love-making has something sinister and 


abhorrent in it; one cannot imagine them in the 
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moving pictures, played by tailored beauties with long 
eyelashes.’ “ 

Another American critic, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, is also at pains, in his book on English Fiction,} 
to demonstrate the inevitability of Conrad’s failure to 
reach a wide public. ‘Stevenson,’ he declares, ‘passed 
joyously from incident to incident; Conrad holds one 
incident before our eyes, analysing it, reflecting upon 
it, describing it — like a lecturer that talks about some- 
thing that interests himself rather than his audience. 
Conrad is over-careful for popular taste; over-careful in 
minuteness and accuracy of description; over-careful 
in analysis, over-careful in the shades of his con- 
versation, and his method of construction, shown at its 
worst in Chance, is irritating to all readers and to some 
maddening.’ 

Poor Conrad, yearning for big sales and big profits, 
for he had his family to keep and he spent his money 
lavishly, used to be annoyed by this kind of talk. He 
would insist upon it that his writings were far more 
calculated than Stevenson’s to please the world at 
large. On July 20, 1913 -not so very long before 
Professor Phelps’s essay on his work appeared first 
in the American Bookman- Conrad was writing to 
Mr. A. Knopf, the well-known publisher as follows: 

‘It is also the fact that ever since The Nigger 
(published by Appleton in 1898 under the absurdly 
sweet title, Children of the Sea) I have had in the U.S. 
a very good press — invariably. And you cannot deny 
that the majority of writers of notices in newspapers 

1 The Advance of the English Novel, 1916. 
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are men of average tastes when it comes to popularity, 
and stand much nearer the public mind than Stevenson, 
who was super-literary, a conscious virtuoso of style, 
whereas the average mind does not care much for 
virtuosity. My point of view, which is purely human, 
my subjects, which are not too specialized as to the 
class of people or kind of events, my style, which may 
be clumsy here and there, but is perfectly straight- 
forward and tending towards the colloquial, cannot 
possibly stand in the way of the large public. As to 
what I have to say —- you know it is never outrageous 
to mind or feeling. Is it interesting? Well, I have 
been and am being translated into all the European 
languages, except Spanish and Italian. They would 
hardly do that for a bore.’ 

Mr. John Galsworthy was a little over-bold, I think, 
when, in an article in the Fortnightly Review in 1908, 
he declared that the ‘writing’ of the ten books by 
Conrad which had appeared down to the date was 
‘probably the only writing of the last twelve years that 
will enrich the English language to any great extent’; 
but nobody — nobody except Mr. George Moore! — 
will question Conrad’s high place in the history of our 
literature. In that history Heinemann’s belief in him 
and support of him will deserve to be recorded. How 
grateful Conrad was to this early publisher of his may 
be seen from a letter which he wrote to Mr. F. N. 
Doubleday on December 13, 1918: 


1 ‘Jews contributed nothing to English literature. Nor 
Conrad either,’ — Mr. George Moore’s Conversations in Ebury 
Street. 
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‘T hear,’ he said, ‘that it is your intention to come 
to some agreement with Mr. Wm. Heinemann as to 
the publication in England of a certain proportion 
of the “limited edition’ which has been held in 
suspense during the war. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see the English issue in Mr. 
Heinemann’s hands. I have preserved a very vivid 
sense of that firm’s friendly attitude towards my 
earlier work. They did everything that was possible 
to give a chance to the Nigger of the Narcissus—a 
pretty hopeless book at that time; and later, when I 
failed in my engagement to them, they treated me with 
a delicate consideration which I am not likely ever to 
forget.’ 
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Heinemann and William Archer—The Championing of Ibsen— 
Heinemann and Mr. Bernard Shaw 


OY of Heinemann’s best titles to fame as a publisher 
lay in his appreciation of the drama. Unlike the 
vast majority of his contemporaries, he took the drama 
seriously. In 1889 Henry James was lamenting that 
the drama no longer existed in literature for English- 
men. ‘You can’t find it —there’s no text,’ declares one 
of his characters in a dialogue written in 1889. “There 
is only a dirty prompter’s book.’ It was a pity, “because 
the theatre might have been a fine thing. At all events 
it was a pleasant —it was really almost a noble dream. 
Requiescat.”! 

Sir Arthur Pinero, nearing already then the height 
of his popularity, shared Henry James’s feeling of 
dissatisfaction over the British public’s attitude towards 
the drama. One can imagine the pleasure with which 
he welcomed Heinemann’s offer to issue his own plays 
in a printed form worthy of carefully-wrought works 
of art. ‘It will hardly be denied, he wrote in his 
preface to The Times, the first volume in the series, 
‘that there exists in certain places the impression that 


1 “After the Play,’ in The New Review, 1889. Henry 
James expressed similar views repeatedly in his letters and 
essays. 
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an English play is a haphazard concoction of the author, 
the actor andthe manager; that the manuscript of a 
drama, could it ever be dragged soiled and dog-eared 
from the prompter’s shelf, would reveal itself as a 
dissolute-looking formless thing, mercilessly scarred by 
the managerial blue pencil and illuminated by those 
innumerable interpolations with which desperate actors 
have helped to lift the poor material into temporary 
unhealthy popularity. ‘The publication of plays concur- 
rently with their stage production in the exact shape - 
save for the excision of technical stage directions — in 
which they left the author’s hands, can hardly fail, there- 
fore, to be of some value to the English theatre at large.’ 

There had been, indeed, until 1891 a weighty 
reason why playwrights found it better to leave their 
works unprinted in spite of these considerations. Until 
the passing of the American Copyright Act in 
that year, to print your play in England was to 
sacrifice your interests in it in the United States. 
The Act of 1891 opened out new possibilities, and 
Heinemann was the first London publisher to profit by 
it to the full. From 1891 onwards the drama became 
an increasingly important feature in his catalogue. 

In course of time, Heinemann was to become the 
publisher par excellence of the drama and of Ibsen’s 
plays in particular, but he was not actually the pioneer 
in the field. In a Fortnightly Review article in 1893 
defending Ibsen against his foes, Mr. William Archer 
gave some interesting particulars bearing on this point. 

1 ‘The Mausoleum of Ibsen,’ in the Fortnightly Review 
for July 1893. 
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He wrote: ‘About four years ago The Pillars of 
Society, Ghosts, and An Enemy of the People were 
published in a shilling volume, one of the Camelot 
Classic series. Of that volume up to the end of 1892 
Mr. Walter Scott had sold 14,367 copies. In 1890 
and 1891 the same publisher issued an authorised 
uniform edition of Ibsen’s prose dramas in five 
volumes, at three-and-sixpenceeach. Of these volumes, 
up to the end of 1892, 16,834 copies had been 
sold. ‘Thus, Mr. Walter Scott alone had issued 
(in round numbers) thirty-one thousand volumes of 
the man for whom nobody ‘outside a silly clique’ cares 
a brass farthing. But these figures in reality understate 
the ‘case. The “volume” is an artificial unit; the 
natural, the real unit, is the play; and each volume 
contains three plays. ‘Thus we find that one publisher 
alone has placed in circulation ninety-three thousand! 
plays by Ibsen. Other publishers have issued single 
volume editions of 4 Doll’s House, Ghosts, Rosmersholm, 
The Lady from the Sea, Hedda Gabler, and The Master 
Builder, some of which (especially Mr. Heinemann’s 
copyright editions of the last two plays) must have 
had a very considerable sale. Thus, I think, we are 
well within the mark in estimating that one hundred 
thousand prose dramas by Ibsen have been bought by 
the English-speaking public in the course of the past 
four years. Is there a parallel in the history of 
publishing for such a result in the case of translated 
plays? Putting Shakespeare in Germany out of the 

1 This included sales in America, but the great bulk of 
these editions had been sold in the United Kingdom. 
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question (and he has been selling not for four years, 
but for a century), I doubt whether any translated 
dramas have ever sold in such quatities. Ibsen himself 
must have had a very large sale in Germany; but 
there his plays are to be had for threepence each, 
while here, on an average, they cost at least three 
times that sum. In English publishing, at any rate, 
such sales are absolutely unprecedented. ‘The pub- 
lishers to whom I proposed a collected edition of 
the Prose Dramas before Mr. Walter Scott undertook 
it dismissed the idea as visionary, roundly declaring 
that no modern plays could ever “sell” in England; 
and, except in the case of Ibsen, experience justified 
this assertion. .. . 

The ‘frenzies of hostility’ with which Ibsen’s plays 
had been received in England had helped, Mr. Archer 
admitted, to arouse and sustain public interest in him, 
‘but when,’ he asked, did ‘deserved’ denunciation ever 
secure popularity for a writer? 

‘If a book is dull, and the critics say so, people will 
not find it interesting out of mere perversity. Not 
until criticism, in declaring a writer tedious, prosy, 
“dull to the point of desperation,” contradicts itself on 
its very face by the eager emphasis of its invective, 
does the public begin to wonder whether the dullness 
which so potently excites the critics, may not have in 
it some stimulus, some suggestion, in a word some 
interest, for the general reader as well. It is quite true, 
as the publishers assured me, that for fifty years or more 
the English public had lost the habit of reading 
plays, and that to many people the unaccustomed 
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dramatic form is in itself an annoyance. Yet in spite 
of this drawback, in spite of the foreign-ness of Ibsen’s 
subjects, his atmosphere and his point of view —in 
spite, too, of the loss in sheer beauty of style which 
he necessarily suffers in translation -the fact remains 
that 100,000 of his plays are at this moment in the 
hands of the reading public. . . .’ 

But for the sale of the volumes, Ibsen would have 
stood little chance of conquering the stage. As things 
were, that conquest, if slow, was sure. Mr. Archer 
proceeded to record its beginnings: 

‘Except in omnivorous Germany, have translated 
plays ever been known to take very deep root on a 
foreign stage? In adaptation there has been for 
centuries a brisk international trade —- the French have 
borrowed from the Spaniards, we and all the world 
from the French, and so forth — but translations have 
been few and far between. In England least of all 
have we shown any appetite for them. Even of 
Moliére we have made, for the stage, only crude and 
now almost forgotten adaptations. Since then, Ibsen — 
translated, not adapted — has met with some acceptance 
in the English theatre; that fact is in itself practically 
unique. If he had indeed been “impossible” on the 
English stage, he would have had as companions in im- 
possibility Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Marivaux, Hugo, 
Musset, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Lope and Calderon} 


1 Mr. Archer explained in a footnote that he reckoned 
‘the deplorable perversion of Faust, and the crude melo- 
dramas made out of one or two of Hugo’s plays,’ as adapta- 
tions, not translations. 
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no such despicable confraternity. As a matter of 
fact, and in the face of the unexampled tempest of 
obloquy in the Press, seven of his Plays — not adapted, 
but faithfully translated -have been placed on the 
English stage. If our theatrical history presents any 
parallel to this, I shall be glad to hear of it; I can 
certainly think of none.’ 

It was in an earlier article, ‘Ghosts and Gibberings,’ 
that Mr. Archer first collected together those speci- 
mens of vituperation against Ibsen — those ‘frenzies of 
hostility,’ as he here calls them -—which were made 
familiar to a wider audience by Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. It may be worth while 
to reproduce a few of them again here. They will 
serve as an amusing reminder of the opposition which 
Archer as Ibsen’s champion and Heinemann as Ibsen’s 
publisher had to face. Here are some descriptions of 
Ghosts: 

‘Ibsen’s positively abominable play entitled Ghosts. 
. . . This disgusting representation. . . . Reproba- 
tion due to such as aim at infecting the modern theatre 
with poison after desperately inoculating themselves 
and others... . An open drain; a loathsome sore 
unbandaged; a dirty act done publicly; a lazar-house 
with all its doors and windows open. . . . Candid 
foulness. . . . Kotzebue turned bestial and cynical. 
Offensive cynicism. . . . [bsen’s melancholy and malo- 
dorous world. . . . Absolutely loathsome and fetid. 
eer (ross, almost putrid indecorum....... Literary 
carrion. . . . Crapulous stuff. . . . Novel and peril- 
ous nuisance.’ — Daily Telegraph (leading article) 
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‘This mass of vulgarity, egotism, coarseness, and 
absurdity.’ — Daily Telegraph (criticism). ‘Unutterably 
offensive. . . . Prosecution under Lord Campbell’s 
Act.*@ i. Abominable: piecesnns * Scandalous 
Standard. ‘Naked loathsomeness. . . . Most dismal 
and repulsive production.’ — Daily News. ‘Revoltingly 
suggestive and blasphemous. . . . Characters either 
contradictory in themselves, uninteresting or abhor- 
rent.’ — Daily Chronicle. ‘A repulsive and degrading 
work.’ — Queen. ‘Morbid, unhealthy, unwholesome 
and disgusting story. . . . A piece to bring the 
stage into disrepute and dishonour with every right- 
thinking man and woman.’ — L/oya’s. 


The merits and defects of Archer’s versions of Ibsen 
have been a matter for vehement disputation from the 
‘nineties down to to-day. Mr. James Agate, writing 
at the time of Archer’s death, put the popularly-held 
view thus:2 

‘Against the now familiar translations a certain 
woodenness is sometimes urged and must be admitted. 
The plays read, and act, like translations, and every 
one of the characters has the same lingo. The fault is 
due to excess of conscientiousness, which was Archer’s 
weakness, as well as his strength. In one of his intro- 
ductions he tells us that whereas he could not hope 
to steer clear of “‘stiff literalness” he is thankful to have 
avoided “lax paraphrase.”’ Laxity and William Archer 
— the thing was a contradiction in terms.’ 

This was a relatively mild criticism. Listen, for 


1 In the Sunday Times. 
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instance, to Mr. Arnold Bennett on the subject! 
Writing in the Evening Standard for March 22nd, 
1928, in the week of the Ibsen Centenary, he has 
recalled his impression of Miss Elizabeth Robins as 
Hedda Gabler in the early ‘nineties. ‘She put an Ibsen 
character, and the romantic beauty of a great play, over 
the footlights,’ he declares, ‘in a manner which I have 
not seen surpassed. Unforgettable !’ But, he proceeds, 
‘you may centenarise Ibsen with banners and flags and 
special articles that wave adjectivally in the contro- 
versial breeze as much as you like.’ It is no good. 
‘Ibsen is not yet appreciated in this country. Ibsen’s 
chances were scotched by one of his most devoted 
admirers, William Archer. I liked and greatly re- 
spected William Archer; he did a lot of good; but his 
translation of Ibsen’s plays is dreadful. None but those 
who have assisted at Ibsen rehearsals in English can 
realise the utter “unsayableness” of Archer’s lines. 
The sine gua non of the popular success of Ibsen in 
Britain is a new translation of him by someone with 
some sense of dialogue.’ 

Most people have been inclined to condemn Archer’s 
renderings of Ibsen in just this fashion. His patience 
and thoroughness everyone admitted, but the skill and 
effectiveness of his work found few admirers. Among 
these few is Mr. Bernard Shaw. In the ‘Personal Note’ 
contributed by Mr. Shaw to the recently issued volume 
of Archer’s own Three Plays he expressed himself on 
the subject thus: 

‘Iam myself a much translated author; and I know 
how hard the lot of a translator is if he is sensitive to 
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frantic abuse both by rival or would-be rival trans- 
lators, and by literary men inflamed by an enthusiasm 
for the author (gained from the translations they abuse) 
which convinces them that his opinions are their own, 
and that the translator, not seeing this, has missed the 
whole point of the work. I use the word frantic 
advisedly: the lengths to which these attacks go are 
incredible. At one time it was the fashion in the literary 
cliques to dismiss Archer’s translations as impossible. 
I told them it was no use: that Archer-Ibsen had seized 
the public imagination as it had seized theirs, and 
would beat any other brand of Ibsen in English. And 
it was so. Whenever a translation was produced without 
the’ peculiar character that Archer gave to his, it had 
no character at all, no challenge, at best only a 
drawing-room elegance that was a drawback, rather 
than an advantage. When Mr. Anstey burlesqued 
Ibsen in Punch, he did it by burlesquing Archer; 
without Archer the plays would not have bitten deep 
enough to be burlesqued. Even in the case of Peer 
Gynt, which moved several enthusiasts to attempt 
translations following the rhymes and metres of the 
original (I began one myself, with our friend Braekstad 
translating for me literally, line by line, and got as 
far as a couple of pages or so), the unrhymed translation 
by Archer and his brother, Colonel Charles Archer, 
held its own against the most ingenious and elaborate 
rival versions. Whenever Peer Gynt was quoted it was 
always in the Archer version. I have already given 
the explanation. Archer understood and cared for 


Ibsen’s imagination. For his sociological views he 
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cared so little that he regarded them mostly as aberra- 
tions when he was conscious of them. Thus, undis- 
tracted by Ibsen’s discussions, he went straight for his 
poetry, and reproduced every stroke of imagination in 
a phraseology that invented itself ad hoc in his hands. 
As nothing else really mattered, the critics who could 
not see this, and would have it that everything else 
mattered, neither made nor deserved to make any 
permanent impression. Besides, the air of Norway 
breathed through his versions. He had breathed it 
himself from his childhood during his frequent visits, 
beginning at the age of three, to the Norwegian home 
of his grandparents, where he had two unmarried 
aunts who exercised his tenderness and powers of 
admiration very beneficently. As to the few lyrics 
which occur in Ibsen’s plays, and which would have 
bafHed a prosaic translator, they gave Archer no 
trouble at all: he was at his best in them. If it had been 
possible for the father of a family to live by writing 
verse in the nineteenth century, Archer would probably 
have done more in that manner on his own account.’ 


The long association between Archer and Heinemann 
as author and publisher and as champions of Ibsen was 
a curiously incongruous one. No doubt Heinemann 
found it as difficult as most others to understand the 
real Archer. This will certainly have been so unless he 
heard Archer laugh. Archer’s laughter was of the most 
delightful and most infectious kind imaginable, but he 
was shy and difficult of approach, and comparatively 


few people ever heard it. Mr. Agate, in the course of 
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the appreciation from which I have quoted, harps upon 
Archer’s deficiency in humour. That was at all times 
the general view of Archer, and not until after his 
death was its utter wrongness demonstrated beyond 
questioning. For I take it that none will question 
Bernard Shaw’s judgment about humour, and here is 
his account of the William Archer whom he knew ~ 
intimately for more than forty years: 

‘William Archer, though the most lucid and un- 
equivocal of writers, was in person and manner 
probably the most deceptive man of his time. Nobody 
could have been less of an impostor in character: yet he 
took in all his contemporaries, even those who were 
fairly intimate with him. One of the cleverest of our 
young essayists has described him as a dour Scot, 
without the slightest sense of humour, hard, logical, 
with an ability that was always in cold storage. This 
was not a stranger’s deductions from his writings. It 
was a personal impression so strong that no study of his 
writings could quite dispel it. Not until the last London 
journalist who has met him has perished will William 
Archer be judged by his writings; and even in them 
there is an emotional reticence that will leave an 
incomplete picture of the man, though they will do 
him more justice than he ever did to himself. For the 
present, there is a fabulous Archer who is extremely 
unlike the real Archer, and much less amiable. 

‘Had the fabulous Archer been the real one, our 
long friendship would have been impossible: indeed 
any friendship with him would have been impossible. 


Fortunately the real Archer was, like myself, the 
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victim of an unsleeping and incorrigible sense of 
humour : the very quality (or fault) which the fabulous 
Archer utterly lacked. No doubt when we first met 
as young men of the same age some forty-five years 
ago, I interested him as a person free from certain 
superstitions that had been oppressive to him; but I 
interested him still more by being so laughingly free, 
not only from superstitions recognised by him as such, 
but from many conventions which he had never 
dreamt of challenging, that I appealed irresistibly to 
him as an incarnate joke. The Shavianisms tickled him 
enormously; and he was never tired of quoting not only 
my jokes, but my heresies and paradoxes, many of 
which have by this time become platitudes. The way 
to get on with Archer was to amuse him: to argue 
with him was dangerous. The invaluable precept 
of Robert Owen: “Never argue; repeat your as- 
sertion,’ established me with Archer on the foot- 
ing of a privileged lunatic, and made quarrels 
impossible. 

‘Archer had the air of a stoic: he was really a 
humorist to whom a jest was worth more than most of 
the things common men prize. For instance, he was 
unlucky enough to have trouble with one of his eyes. 
He went to an oculist, and returned so radiant that I 
concluded the oculist had cured him. On the contrary, 
the oculist had diagnosed amblyopia. ‘‘What is 
amblyopia?” said Archer. “Well,” said the oculist, 
“the eye is quite perfect. There is no lesion or defect 
of any sort. A first class eye. Only, it does not see 


anything.” Archer found a so funny that he thought 
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half his sight well lost for the fun of repeating it to 
me and every one else.’ Ch 


Archer, as Mr. Shaw proceeds to say in another 
passage, which I shall quote, was a good-looking man, 
but his normal solemnity of aspect lent itself to 
caricature. Mr. Shaw himself caricatured him once 
delightfully in a phrase. Archer’s head, emerging 
from the high, tight collar he used to wear, always 
looked (wrote G.B.S.) as though it had been ‘stuck 
into a jam-pot.’ That description made Archer ecstatic! 

And he enjoyed immensely a perfectly appalling 
caricature drawn by ‘Max,’ in which he looks like a 
sanctimonious scarecrow. He is represented with a book 
in one limp hand, a Mrs. Gamp-like umbrella in the 
other. There was only one detail in this delineation which 
he condemned as untrue and libellous — the umbrella! 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is great fun when he comes to 
consider the reasons why Archer produced so strong 
an impression ‘of dourness, unbending Puritan rigidity, 
and total lack of humour?’ 

“The explanation,’ he writes, ‘is that in spite of his 
lifelong preoccupation with the theatre, he was not 
a dramatic, self-expressive person. Physically he was 
a tall, upstanding, well-built, good-looking Scot, 
keeping his figure and bearing to the last. He had an 
agreeable voice and unaffected manners, and no 
touch of malice in him. But nobody could tell from 
any external sign what he was thinking about, or how 
he felt. The amblyopic eye may have contributed to 
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this air of powerful reserve; but the reserve was real: 
it was a habit that had become first nature to him. 
In modern psycho-pathological terms it was a repression 
that had become a complex. Accustomed as I was to 
this, he amazed even me once. He had just completed 
his translation of Ibsen’s Little Eyolf; and he read it 
to two or three friends of whom I was one. His reading 
was clear, intelligent, cold, without a trace of emotion, 
and rather wooden in the more moving passages. 
When he came to the last pages he suddenly handed 
me the book, and said, formally and with a marked 
access of woodenness, ‘“‘Shaw, I must ask you to finish 
the reading for me. My feelings will not allow me to 
proceed.” ‘The contrast between the matter and the 
manner of this speech would have been irresistibly 
comic had any doubt of the sincerity of his distress been 
possible. I took the proof-sheets in silence, and 
finished the reading as desired. We were face to face 
with a man in whom dissimulation had become so 
instinctive that it had become his natural form of 
emotional expression. No wonder he seemed a monster 
of insensibility to those who did not know him very 
intimately.’ 


It had always been a puzzle to me that Heinemann, 
being the publisher of Archer’s edition of Ibsen and 
of the plays of Pinero, should not have become the 
publisher also of the plays of Bernard Shaw. I have 
made bold to ask Mr. Shaw whether Heinemann never 
sounded him on the subject. His reply, which I give 


of course verbatim, is extremely interesting: 
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‘As well as I recollect it was I who sounded 
Heinemann on the subject of publishing my unacted 
and then-considered-unactable plays. I wanted to 
have them in print because I was making my living as 
a theatre critic, and therefore could not offer them in 
the usual way to the managers. Only by publishing 
them could I put them on the market without putting 
myself in an awkward position. Indeed, I must have 
proposed their publication to Heinemann and not he 
to me; for I distinctly recollect calling on him one day 
to discuss the matter. He disposed of it very effectually 
by first telling me that nobody bought plays except 
people who gave amateur performances of them, and 
then proving this by showing me the ledger account 
of Pinero, whose plays he published at eighteenpence 
a-piece. And, sure enough, all the items were for 
little batches of copies consisting of one for each 
character in the play and one for the prompter, the 
general reading public being utterly unrepresented, 
though Pinero was then beyond question the foremost 
English playwright. 

“This was conclusive, as the amateurs of that day 
never touched plays unless they had seen them 
performed by fashionable actors and actresses whom 
they longed to ape. My plays were unperformed, and 
I could not ask W.H. to publish them with an apparent 
certainty of not selling a single copy. I could not 
undertake to give the public a new habit of play- 
reading, though I thought that this might be done, and 
actually did it later on when Grant Richards (then one 


of Stead’s young men) started as a publisher, and 
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ventured on my Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, with 
their novel stage directions, in which the stage was 
never mentioned or even hinted at, and their prefaces. 
Their success broke the tradition, and I lived to see 
W.H. actually writing plays for publication himself, 
though he was too shy to publish them as Grant 
Richards published his own novels. 

‘Heinemann was a sensitive little man, with character 
enough to back his own judgment, and judgment 
enough to succeed as a publisher. Publishing is such 
a mixture of routine and gambling that it is possible 
for a man whose ability is literary rather than com- 
mercial to succeed in it if he has courage (or folly) and 


1 | had intended devoting a short chapter to Heinemann’s 
three plays, The First Step (1895), Summer Moths (1898), and 
Wear (1901), but they seemed to me very disappointing 
productions, and I could find almost nothing to say about 
them; the kindest comments on them that I have heard 
were from Mr. J. T. Grein, who tells me he found ‘pre- 
science’ in War, but who admits that he cannot remember 
much of that play, and from Mr. Robert Hichens, whose 
remarks will be read with much interest: 

‘Probably few people know,’ he says, ‘that Heinemann 
was a writer and that he took infinite pains with his writing. 
He wrote several plays, spoke to me about them, and finally 
gave me two of them to read. ‘They were curious works, 
bare, but I thought effective in their bareness. One dealt 
with an imaginary invasion of England by an enemy nation. 
I believe this was published, and I think it was acted once, 
perhaps at a private performance. Heinemann hated the 
superfluous word in literature. He laboured to eliminate. 
He spent hours, days, in taking out. I have never known any 
other writer so anxious as he was not to leave in anything 
which would not be missed if it were deleted.’ F. w. 
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judgment. He came at a time when his big com- 
petitors (Bentley, Macmillan, Longmans, Smith Elder, 
Blackwood) had buried the able old rascals who built 
them up and fallen into the hands of men who were 
mostly only the sons of their fathers. Among them 
W.H. shot to the top by simple gravitation just as 
Jonathan Cape would have done. It is not so easy 
nowadays for a man of his type because of big 
modernized American publishing, which is a different 
game.’ 


What strange tricks memory sometimes plays us! 
It is scarcely credible, but it is the case that Heinemann 
came to forget completely this entire incident. So I 
learn from Mr. Nigel de Grey, who was one of 
Heinemann’s assistants from 1907 untilthe War. Mr. 
de Grey, it seems, happened one morning at the office 
to find some of the correspondence exchanged, and 
twitted his chief with having refused Mr. Shaw’s first 
plays. Heinemann denied indignantly that he had 
done so, and was quite astonished when confronted 
with the written proofs of the fact! 
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‘The Year 1897: Heinemann at his Zenith 


ape Diamond Jubilee Year does not stand out 
conspicuously in the annals of London publishing 
in general or in those of William Heinemann Ltd. 
in particular, but Heinemann had now reached 
the zenith of his career, and it may be interesting to 
follow his activities throughout this typical twelve- 
month. 

He opened his campaign with a flourish of trumpets 
in the shape of a full-page advertisement in the 
Atheneum (then, as for many decades, the most 
influential literary organ in England), in which he 
proclaimed his successes of the twelvemonth preceding. 
He enumerated twenty in all, and they made quite 
a brave show at the time, but only four of them are 
worth mentioning here: Mrs. F. A. Steel’s best book, 
her wonderful picture of the Punjaub, On the Face of 
the Waters, which had already reached its eleventh 
edition; 4 Book of Scoundrels, by Charles Whibley, 
which has a special claim to attention by reason of 
Whistler’s design for its cover, a mere scribble of a 
gallows, but effective, like everything Whistler ever 
did — ‘strong enough to hang you on!’ was his charac- 
teristic retort when somebody ventured to observe 


that the gallows looked rickety; Stephen Crane’s 
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Maggie: a Child in the Streets; and the collection of 
letters, edited by W. E. Henley, which was to have 
been the first of a splendid twelve-volume edition of 
the works of Byron. There were a number of reasons, 
as students of Byron are aware, why the moment was 
inopportune for that enterprise, and no other volume 
followed. Henley must have been keenly disappointed, 
for he was saturated with knowledge of his subject. 
His notes to the Letters are equally remarkable for 
their erudition and their zest. 

That was not the only great Heinemann-Henley 
plan which went agley. Miss Elizabeth Robins has told 
me of a grandiose project of theirs for a series of 
volumes covering, in its every aspect, the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Henley was, of course, to be the 
editor; Mr. Charles Whibley, not less of course, was to 
do one of the volumes; Mrs. J. R. Green was to under- 
take a personal study of the Queen. Miss Robins 
recalls no details of the scheme — only a wonderful visit 
to Henley’s home in connection with it. Nor can Mrs. 
Green or Mr. Whibley add anything to this. 


Maggie, Stephen Crane’s first book, had been 
published in America some years before. In England 
it did not at once win the ‘noisy recognition’ (Conrad’s 
phrase) which had been given to The Red Badge of 
Courage, one of Heinemann’s outstanding successes in 
1895, but it came to be regarded as a little master- 
piece. ‘For pure esthetic beauty and truth,’ writes 
Edward Garnett,! ‘no Russian, not T’chekoff himself, 

1 Friday Nights. 
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could have bettered this study, which, as Howells 
remarks, has the quality of Greek tragedy.’ 


The Spoils of Poynton appeared in February, and was, 
on the whole, well received, although the critics 
generally did not share Ford Madox Hueffer’s excite- 
ment over it. In March Heinemann was able to 
announce as ‘ready’ the first volume ‘in the new and 
important series, Literature of the World, edited by 
Edmund Gosse, price six shillings.’ That first volume 
was Professor Gilbert Murray’s history of Greek 
Literature. It was to be followed in June by the 
volumes on French, Italian and English literatures by 
Professor Dowden, Dr. Richard Garnett and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse respectively. The series was to prove 
a really admirable one, and it put its best feet foremost. 
There is no need to devote much space to it here, but 
it may be just worth while to reproduce a few passages 
from the discriminating reviews which Professor 
Dowden’s volume and Mr. Edmund Gosse’s were 
accorded in the Atheneum. 

In dealing with the latter the Atheneum reviewer 
began by commenting on the somewhat disconcerting 
vogue of literary handbooks at just that moment. 
‘There are now half a dozen different series before the 
public,’ it pointed out, ‘each of which professes to 
survey, on comprehensive lines, greater or smaller 
portions of the whole field of literature. Brilliant 
scholars and clever critics are pressed into the service. 
They are compelled to work in a groove which may 


or may not suit their individual temperaments, and 
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in the meantime the detailed and first-hand work which 
we look to them to accomplish is neglected.’ 

The writer proceeded: 

‘Take Mr. Gosse, for instance. He has already 
written a volume on “Eighteenth Century Literature” 
in one series, and a volume on “The Jacobean Poets”’ 
in another. Now he comes forward with a third 
volume, surveying the complete development of Eng- 
lish literature from William of Palerme to Walter 
Pater, in which of necessity he travels once more over 
ground already trod. And for a second series of 
“Seventeenth Century Studies,” or for that elaborate 
study of such a figure as Donne, which he could well 
supply, we wait in vain. 

“This is a preliminary grumble, and we hasten to add 
that if the thing is to be done at all, Mr. Gosse does it 
as well as anybody — perhaps better. And the more 
liberal sweep he is allowed, the less he is tied down to 
troublesome facts and dates, the more satisfactory is his 
accomplishment. In four hundred pages he has 
succeeded in giving a really useful account of the whole 
process of evolution in English letters-an account 
based upon a keen sense at once of the unity of his 
subject and of the rhythm of its ebb and flow, and 
illumined by an unexampled felicity in hitting off the 
leading characteristics of individual writers, “placing” 
them critically in a few graceful lines. Mr. Gosse 
certainly has what is relatively so rare amongst British 
writers, the genius for the phrase.’ 

What struck the 4theneum most forcibly in Dowden’s 


volume was the way in which the Professor revealed 
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his Irish sympathies and the relative distaste ‘for 
the French ,writers who are most English in their 
manner and temperament’ ~— Stendhal, for instance, and 
Merimeé. The reviewer admits, however, Professor 
Dowden’s essential fairness of mind and proceeds to 
analyse the methods thus: —- 

‘Looking at literature as the self-expression of human- 
ity, he is most attracted by those writers in whom what is 
called the human element is strongest, most direct in 
expressing itself, and thus, in dealing with Balzac and 
George Sand, for instance, can be seen to sympathize 
easily with the latter and only by an effort with the 
former. But he is never the advocate for a theory; he is 
neither for classicism as such, nor romanticism as such; 
but for the interesting personality who has known how 
to express himself in classical or romantic form. And 
where the book is most valuable, most corrective of 
much that is unduly academic in the professional 
treatment of literature, is that he has realised literature 
in this living way, as being itself so living a thing. 
Thus he shows us in age after age, not merely so many 
ingenious books being written, but so many pene- 
trating or passionate minds uttering themselves in 
books. Not unduly neglecting the influences of an age 
upon a writer, or those general ideas which may seem 
to theorists to link or divide the centuries, he is rightly 
more concerned with the essential individual quality 
which individuals have brought to their age; that is to 
say, precisely the quality which survives in their work 
and makes its interest or value for posterity, and he 
conveys a notion to us, often, of this quality in a single 
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happy phrase, as when we read that . . . “the two 
greatest poets of the Eighteenth Century wrote in 
prose. Its philosophical poet was the naturalist Buffon; 
its supreme lyrist was the author of La Nouvelle 
Heéloise.”’ 


Halfway through the year, on July 3rd, a second 
flourish of trumpets in the Atheneum called attention 
to the international aspect of Heinemann’s business. 
No other English publisher had ever been able to 
point to such a list of foreign works of note. It began 
with Mrs. Constance Garnett’s admirable versions of 
the novels of ‘Turguéneff, and included as its latest item, 
Waliszewski’s well-known Life of Peter the Great. 

A few weeks later Heinemann issued The Christian, 
of which 150,000 copies were sold within six months. 
It is debatable whether that famous novel of Hall 
Caine’s, or Nansen’s Farthest North, issued by Con- 
stable’s, or Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in 
India, issued by Blackwood’s, was the outstanding 
popular success of that year. The first edition of 
Nansen’s two-volume book-—an edition of 40,000 
copies at two guineas—was ‘sold out’ almost im- 
mediately, and Constables were believed to have 
made a very big profit before the second edition was 
exhausted. Lord Roberts’s book, in two volumes also, 
at 36s., went through twenty-four editions within the 
year. The London Library in St. James’s Square 
caters for the needs of scholars and students rather 
than for those of the general public, and it does not 
provide itself with more than two or three copies 
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of even the most important ‘new books’; it does not 
seek to rival Smith’s or Mudie’s or Boot’s or the T7mes 
Book Club, and its members, as a rule, are resigned to 
waiting a good many weeks or months before they can 
hope to secure a new work in general demand. In the 
case of Lord Roberts’s reminiscences, however, they 
showed a record-breaking eagerness. Dr. Hagbert 
Wright, the Librarian, remembers that there were 2000 
applications for it almost immediately! 

Incidentally, it may be recorded that the publishing 
of this work was Bentley’s swan-song: the old- 
established business was to be merged in Macmillan’s 
the following year. The firm of Bentley was of all but 
sixty years’ standing and of high reputation. ‘Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels’— Rosa N. Carey’s and Rhoda 
Broughton’s and all the others - were among the most 
popular novels in England throughout several decades; 
while among their latest announcements in 1897 was one 
of a uniform edition of the works of Maarten Maartens. 


A not less interesting event than the disappearance 
of Bentley’s in 1898 was the arrival in 1897 of Grant 
Richards’s, a firm of individuality and note which soon 
threatened to run Heinemann’s close in respect both 
to enterprise and to artistic distinction. As it happened, 
one of the earliest announcements which Mr. Grant 
Richards had to make was of a book, English Portraits, 
by Will Rothenstein, which in the ordinary course of 
things would have gone to Heinemann. Thereby 
hangs a tale. Heinemann, in 1893 or 1894, at a lunch 
in some Soho restaurant, had given young Rothenstein 
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his first commission — portraits of Daudet and Zola 
to be used as illustrations to an English edition of 
the Goncourt ‘fournals. Rothenstein disposed of the 
German rights in the drawings, in the belief that he 
was free to do so. Heinemann discovered a mis- 
demeanour in this proceeding, and ‘saw red.’ ‘You 
have picked my pocket in a café!’ he wrote to the 
astonished artist, in a phrase reminiscent of Whistler. 
Rothenstein replied with warmth, and it was years 
before the friendship was renewed. 

A pity! The publishing of Will Rothenstein’s 
unique and countless portraits — over seven hundred of 
them now in 1928!-—would have won William Heine- 
mann yet another, and a singularly fitting, form of fame. 


It was in 1897 that Heinemann published Sz. Ives, 
not generally regarded as one of Stevenson’s best 
novels, but an exquisitely written book and so intimately 
associated with his last two years of life that it holds 
quite a unique place in the affections of Stevensonians. 

The Vailima Letters enable us to follow the different 
stages of its creation. “I must tell you,’ Stevenson 
writes to Colvin in January 1893, ‘that in my sickness 
I had a huge alleviation and began a new story. This I 
am writing by dictation, and really think it is an art 
I can manage to acquire. The relief is beyond 
description; it is just like a school-treat to me... . 
The story is to be called St. Ives; I give you your 
choice whether or not it should bear the sub-title, 

1 He had previously published The Ebb Tide and the 


Stevenson-Henley plays. 
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**Experiences of a French Prisoner in England.” .. . 
The name of the hero is Anne de St. Yves—he 
Englishes his name to St. Ives during his escape.’ 

There is another reference to it in a letter dated 
August 24th: “Sz. Ives will (to my mind) not be wholly 
bad. It is written in rather a funny style; a little 
stilted and left-handed; the style of St. Ives; also, to 
some extent, the style of R.L.S. dictating. Sz. Ives is 
unintellectual and, except as an adventure novel, dull. 
But the adventure seems to me sound and pretty 
probable; and it is a love story. Speed his wings ! 

In March 1894 he records a troublesome set-back. 
‘I had miserable luck with Sz. Ives; he writes, ‘being 
already half-way through it, a book I had ordered six 
months ago arrives at last, and I have to change the 
first half of it from top to bottom! How could I have 
dreamed the French prisoners were watched over like 
a female charity school, kept in a grotesque livery, and 
shaved twice a week? And I had made all my points on 
the idea that they were unshaved and clothed anyhow.’ 

In June, he is almost altogether out of humour with 
this new effort of his. His failing health has been all 
against it. ‘If it has merit in it,’ he writes, ‘I should say 
it was a sort of deliberation and swing to the style, 
which seems to me to suit the mail-coaches and post- 
chaises with which it sounds all through.’ But it is, 
he declares, his ‘most prosaic book.’ 

On October 6th, Stevenson, although in pessimistic 
mood, had one of his last moments of hope about Sz. 
Ives. He even allowed himself to think of it as the first 
volume of a new and important series — his Dombey & 
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Son, to be followed by his equivalent of Our Mutual 
Friend and Great Expectations and A Tale of Two 
Cities. But it was a moment only as the words which 
followed let us see. They are among the most memor- 
able words in all the correspondence with Colvin: — 

‘No toil has been spared over the ungrateful canvas; 
and it will not come together, and I must live, and my 
family. Were it not for my health, which made it 
impossible, I could not find it in my heart to forgive 
myself that I did not stick to an honest, commonplace 
trade when I was young, which might have supported 
me during these ill years. But do not suppose me to 
be down in anything else; only, for the nonce, my skill 
deserts me, such as it is, or was. It was a very little dose 
of inspiration, and a pretty trick of style, long lost, 
improved by the most heroic industry. So far, I have 
managed to please the journalists. But I am a fictitious 
article and have long known it. I am read by 
journalists, by my fellow-novelists, and by boys; with 
these, incipit and explicit my vogue. . . .’ 

It was in such a mood that at last, a few days later, he 
abandoned Sz. Ives altogether. 

It was from Stevenson’s notes and his daughter-in- 
law’s memories of her talks with him about the book, 
that ‘Q.’ produced the final chapters. With what 
wonderful deftness he contrived them! One could 
point to page after page in them which one feels certain 
Stevenson would have been proud to claim. 


From 1897, also, dates the association between 


Heinemann and William Nicholson. One who is 
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intimate with the artist, a writer who veils his identity 
behind the initials, S.K.N., records for us very in- 
terestingly the circumstances in which the two came 
together.1 Their meeting was the outcome of a wood- 
cut done by Nicholson of Persimmon, the winner of 
the Derby in 1896. 

‘Persimmon,’ writes S.K.N., ‘was delineated on a 
block of wood. Crossgrained, be it noted, cut and 
printed, and coloured. Phil May saw it, and he knew 
a horse when he saw one, and was so attracted by its 
novelty (nothing quite like this woodcut had hitherto 
been done) that he took it to Mr. Brown of the Fine 
Art Society. He, just for fun, hung it on his walls, 
and there Whistler saw it. Whistler at the time was 
staying with Mr. Heinemann, the publisher, and, 
evidently raving about the good points of Persimmon, 
persuaded him to send for Nicholson. Mr. Heinemann 
wanted to know whether Mr. Nicholson had any 
other ideas, and he promptly suggested an “Alphabet.” 
Thus began that series of books, including 42 Almanac 
of Twelve Sports, London Types, The Square Book of 
Animals,* two series of Twelve Portraits, Characters of 
Romance, and a book of the buildings of Oxford.’ 

‘S.K.N.’ proceeds to discourse upon the merits of 
these volumes as works of art:.- 

“These books, striking an absolutely original note 
in their day, have since been unapproached by the 
innumerable imitations of them that have appeared. 


1 William Nicholson, by S. K. N. (Benn.) 
2 The letterpress in this book consisted of witty verses by 
Mr. Arthur Waugh. 
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The plates, designed on the broadest possible lines in 
which the blacks were skilfully balanced and used to 
convey form with the utmost grace and simplicity, no 
doubt seemed to many easy enough to produce and 
copy. But only those who know the long labour of 
elimination, choice, and selection which such work 
entails will understand with what inimitable skill 
William Nicholson has retained in these woodcuts a 
surprising spontaneity. They have often been men- 
tioned in the same breath as Japanese woodcuts. For 
myself, I see no similarity. Never once does William 
Nicholson make a difficult shape or line for his graver 
to cut. Indeed, he has told me that not till long after 
their execution did he ever see a professional wood- 
engraver at work, and his sole concern in his own cuts 
was to make an extremely difficult job easy. Now the 
Japanese in their woodcuts go out of their way to 
make difficulties for themselves (technically, I mean) 
and to delight in overcoming them. Yet while William 
Nicholson was busy making his new craft easy, he 
managed to entangle himself in some very difficult 
bits of “seeing,” so to speak. I am sure a great part of 
the charm of these books is the apparent ease with 
which they are accomplished.’ 

Nicholson’s books, beyond question, were a very 
bright feather in Heinemann’s cap as a publisher. 
They are known to lovers of art all the world over, 
but lovers of art are not numerous anywhere, and it is 
melancholy to think how few people are acquainted with 
the books in England. Even the collaboration of 


Kipling, who supplied the verses which accompanied 
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the woodcuts, did not win a really wide public for the 
Almanac of Twelve Sports, and yet how good those 
verses were! One looks from the illustration to the 
letterpress and from the letterpress back to the illus- 
tration and asks oneself which is the better. Take, for 
instance: — 


BoaATING. 


The Pope of Rome he could not win 
From pleasant meat and pleasant sin 
These who, in honour’s hope, endure 
Lean days and lives enforced pure. 
These who, replying not, submit 

Unto the curses of the Pit 

Which he that rides (O greater shame!) 
Flings forth by number not by name - 
Could Triple Crown or Jesuit’s oath 
Do what yon shuffle-stocking doth? 


Or take: — 
HounTING. 


Certes it is a noble sport 

And men have quitted selle and swum for ’t, 
But I am of a meeker sort 

And I prefer Surtees in comfort. 


Reach down my Handley Cross again, 
My run, where never danger lurks, is 
With Jorrocks and his deathless train - 


Pigg, Binjimin, and Arterxerxes! 
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Henley’s vogue as a writer was never comparable, of 
course, with Kipling’s, but one would have thought 
it sufficient to set the whole world talking about 
London Types, the Nicholson book in which he took 
a hand, even if the drawings, absolute masterpieces of 
both skill and humour, had not done so by themselves: 
yet in this case, also, the audience was fit but few. 
Even in anthologies of modern verse you will not find 
many, if any, examples of those inimitable quatorzains 
of Henley’s, and the book itself you come across only 
in connoisseurs’ libraries or in studios. It is a delight 
to me to have so good a pretext for bringing them 
before the eyes of the present generation — ‘Knights- 
bridge Road,’ for instance, the cover-design; and 
‘Kensington,’ thus commented on by Henley :- 


You shall behold him, edging with equal strides 
Along the kerb; hawking in either hand 
Some artful nothing made of twine and tin, 
Cardboard and foil, and bits of rubber band: 
Some penn’orth of wit-in-fact that, with a grin, 
The careful City marvels at and buys 
For nurslings in the suburbs to despise. 


Another gem is the picture of the Volunteer Colonel, 
entitled ‘Wimbledon Common’: — 


. . » who mounts his office stairs, 
As though he led great armies to the fight! 
His bulk itself’s pure genius, and he wears 


His avoirdupois with so much fire and spright 
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That though the creature stands but five feet five 
You take him for the tallest He alive. 

And then, “The Horse Guards!’ The plural is used 
in the title, but alike in the drawing and in the text we 
are given but the single splendid specimen! In this case 
I must transcribe Henley’s poem in full: - 


Joy of the Milliner, Envy of the Line, 
Star of the Parks, jack-booted, sworded, helmed, 
He sits between his holsters, solid of spine; 
Nor, as it seems, though WESTMINSTER were whelmed, 
With the great globe, in earthquake and eclipse, 
Would he and his charger cease from mounting guard, 
The Private in the Blues, nor would his lips 
Move, though his gorge with throttled oaths were 
charred: 

He wears his inches weightily, as he wears 
His old-world armours: and with his port and pride, 
His sturdy graces and enormous airs, 
He towers, in speech his Colonel countrified, 

A triumph, waxing statelier year by year 

Of British blood, and bone, and beef, and beer. 


% * * 


The year 1897 would not have been an entirely 
typical one if Heinemann had not attended an Inter- 
national Congress of Publishers. The Congress was 
held that year in Brussels. At it Heinemann made 

1 Among Heinemann’s particular friends, whose company 
he would enjoy on these occasions were Mr. Albert Brock- 


haus of Leipzig, and Dr. Julius Hoffmann, of Stuttgart. 
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acquaintance with a leading Paris publisher, M. Max 
Leclerc, now head of the Librairie Armand Colin, 
with whom he was to contract a lasting friendship. 
M. Max Leclerc has very kindly recorded for me some 
memories of that occasion and of his subsequent 
impressions of Heinemann: — 


‘William Heinemann,’ he writes, ‘took a prominent 
place at once in the Congress, winning the sympathetic 
interest of all the other publishers present. We were 
immensely struck by the vivacity and alertness of his 
mind, his breadth of view, and his familiarity with all 
that was being done in the book-worlds of all the 
countries of Europe, no less than in America. 

‘Heinemann in those days used to spend quite 
half his time travelling, leaving the commercial and 
administrative side of his business to his partner, and he 
was able to devote himself entirely to the discovery of 
new books and to cultivating the society of his authors 
and of his fellow-publishers on the Continent. 

‘He came very frequently to Paris, and it was always 
a keen joy to see him enter my office with his friendly 
smile, charming manners, and unfailing good humour. 
Unlike the other London publishers, he contrived, 
while remaining 6on Britannique, to be at the same 
time a cosmopolitan. Herein lay the original note 
which marked his publishing ventures. He was con- 
tinually opening out new horizons to us, no less than 
to his own countrymen, for many of his enterprises 
were of universal interest. It may be said of him that 


throughout his career he was able to enter into the 
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lives of all the countries with which he kept in such 
close contact-— above all, I would say, with France and 


Italy.’ 


In 1898, as we shall now see, Heinemann’s contact 
with Italy was to become altogether too close for his 
own comfort and happiness. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Magda 


orE than one allusion has been made already to 

Heinemann’s ill-fated marriage with Magda 
Stuart Sindici, the fascinatingly pretty and clever 
girl to whom he was wedded at her southern Italian 
home in February 1899. 

Magda was the daughter of the Cavaliere Sindici of 
Porto d’Anzio; her mother, of Scottish origin — her 
maiden name was Stuart — was a painter of some slight 
talent. While still in her ’teens, Magda, assuming the 
pseudonym of ‘ Kassandra Vivaria,’ wrote the novel 
of Italian life, entitled Via Lucis, which Heinemann 
published in July 1898. She had called on him with 
the MS., and he had fallen a victim immediately to her 
charms and her talents. He saw extraordinary promise 
in the book, and talked about it enthusiastically. 
Some of the critics seem to have shared Heinemann’s 
admiration of it, and Signorina Sindici achieved a 
succes destimes 

The next thing one heard was that publisher and 
authoress were to be married. The wedding took place 


1 There was a lot of foolish talk at the time about its being 
the book of a nun. Convent life has a large place in the 


narrative. 
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at Porto d’Anzio, according to the rites of the Church 
of Rome. Whistler was one of the wedding guests. 

Miss Florence Simmonds, who was staying at the 
time in a little flat of Heinemann’s in the Palais Royal, 
at work for him on a new venture in which he was 
co-operating with the firm of Hachette, was one of the 
first of the bridegroom’s friends to meet the bride. 
Here are a few notes of her impressions of that 
meeting: — 


‘As I had been away from London for some months 
I had heard nothing of the preliminaries of Heine- 
mann’s romance, and was surprised and interested 
when he suddenly burst in upon me and explained that 
he was on his way to Rome to be married! He was 
excited and voluble, and obviously very happy and 
very much in love. You will, of course, have heard all 
about Magda’s antecedents from others, so I need not 
go into these. I will only tell you of the impression she 
made upon me after the honeymoon, which had been 
spent in Sicily. Heinemann brought her to Paris, 
and left her with me there in the little flat. She 
developed measles a day or two after their arrival, 
and he had to return to London on pressing 
business. 

‘She was very pretty, had great charm, and a mind 
like Mary Stuart’s, “hard as a diamond and as clear.” 
She told me she was twenty-two and she did not /ook 
more, but she certainly did not ¢a/& like a girl of that 
age. I was completely fascinated by her. Her 


English was extraordinary, and she declared she 
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had learnt it entirely from a governess she had had 
as a child. It was the most un-gevernessy form of 
diction imaginable — fluent, piquant, with a sort of 
Biblical vigour and directness. She spoke French with 
the same perfection. One of the Hachette partners said 
to me, “Elle posstde parfaitement notre langue,” and 
after a long talk with her on one occasion: “‘Mais c’est 
Napoléon, que cette femme!”’’ 


One turns inevitably from these words to look at 
the photograph of Magda here reproduced. I am 
assured it is an excellent likeness of her. Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell will tell us that Magda was slender 
at the time of the marriage. There is a suggestion of 
plumpness about her figure in this picture, and Magda 
Heinemann’s one fault in her own eyes, Miss Violet 
Hunt remembers, was that she was ‘stumpy.’ ‘Oh, 
if only my legs were long,’ Magda would exclaim, 
‘I should rule the world!’ 

Except in regard to the question of her figure, there 
is very little disagreement in the descriptions of Magda 
which have been given to me by those who knew her 
in those days. She has been described to me by at 
least a score of Heinemann’s friends. Most of them 
remember her almost exactly as she is depicted for us 
by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell in the vivid pages which 
follow: — 


‘Mr. Whyte has asked me specially to write some- 
thing about Mrs. Heinemann and about Willie’s 


married life and its breakdown. I met Magda Sindici 
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William Nicholson’s design for the cover of Via Lucis. 
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first at a dinner of some dozen intimates to whom 
Willie wished-to introduce her, She was then obviously 
under twenty years old, slender and brilliantly pretty 
and brilliantly rather than well dressed. . . . I cannot 
say that I was impressed with more than her charm and 
appearance then. But the marriage soon followed, and 
in a few weeks I was their guest at a house they had 
taken in Wimbledon for the summer. There, almost 
at once I “fell for”? Magda. She was radiantly happy, 
certainly very fond of her husband, and making him 
also contented and happy. She was a delightful hostess, 
affectionate to those she liked, clever, amusing, and 
completely natural. I thought for a long time that 
the marriage was going to be a permanent success and 
that, so far as I was concerned, I was to have two 
friends in place of one. The second part at least came 
true for all through their married life and for long 
after it. 

‘I suppose not even the principals can always tell 
why a marriage fails. In the case of the Heinemanns, 
there were many adverse influences. Heinemann had 
a little circle of Jewish friends with whom before his 
marriage he was intimate. Chief amongst these was 
old Sir George Lewis, a very remarkable man. He was 
tolerant about religion, almost a racial bigot about 
marriage. He was bitterly opposed to Magda, partly 
on racial grounds, and partly, I always thought, because 
he knew or suspected that she was not suited to the 
almost medieval conception of married life in which 
he believed, notwithstanding his special professional 
experience. 
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‘He suspected that Magda was not the raw material 
for a ‘“‘Hausfrau,” and he feared her financial 
irresponsibility. 

‘Then there were suburban friends (I do not use 
the term geographically), literary and so forth, 
who rejoiced at the reclamation of Willie from 
Bohemia, and welcomed the young couple at staid 
dinner-parties. Magda tried to be good, but wasn’t. 
She was bored, which Willie thought intolerant, and 
rude, which offended him, as he was the soul of good 
manners and had been accustomed to grace such tables 
with a princely affability. But, worst of all, she made 
him laugh at them afterwards and infected him with 
her own distastes, a difficult position, as with some of 
them he continued to have professional relations. And 
so, socially, the couple almost ceased dining out and 
entertained largely and informally at home. Their 
luncheons and dinners, dances and suppers were the 
gayest and best-served in London, and no one was 
invited except to the taste of Willie or of Magda or of 
both. There was an unexpected result. Willie had 
always been the leader at his own parties. But Magda 
was even more of an international, a better linguist, 
with a wider knowledge of European art and letters, 
of music and of food; she had a quicker wit, and where 
the company pleased her an even more charming 
manner. She was young, alluring, and now beautifully 
dressed. She beat Willie at his own game, sometimes 
made him seem one of the duller guests in his own 
house, in short, not to put a fine point on it, offended 
his vanity. 
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From a photograph taken in Italy, 1902 
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‘But there were darker clouds. Magda had no money 
and was generosity itself. She sent great gifts (of 
borrowed money) to Italy, and the rumour grew that 
she had married an English millionaire. In fact, she 
had thought him much richer than he, was, a natural 
misjudgment, since, before he married, living in a 
service flat with only one personal servant, the 
invaluable Payne, his overhead charges were small, and 
most of his income, of from three to four thousand 
a year, was pocket money. It was different with a 
house and a wife, a carriage and a coachman, a chef 
and kitchenmaids, a wife’s secretary and maid, and the 
staff to wait on the others. But the rumour had spread 
in Italy. What we called the “organ grinders,” to 
Magda’s amused indignation, arrived by every train, 
relatives real and alleged, parasites of every rank, all 
bland and hungry. Willie had the devil of a time, for 
Magda seemed to welcome them all, and in some form 
or other they were all costly visitors. Magda began to 
borrow, or try to borrow, from practically every friend 
of Willie; I believe she had the unique success of 
“tapping” Whistler! Naturally she was also heavily in 
debt to trades-people. Willie, of course, knew nothing 
of the private loans, but began to be hunted down even 
at his office by his wife’s bills. There were the rows 
usual in such cases, partial payments and promises of 
reform. Then for a time, although clearly the extra- 
vagance was greater than ever, there seemed to be 
plenty of money. Willie became suspicious, especially 
when Magda lavished expensive gifts on him. There 
was a scene at which I was called in. Magda explained 
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that she was gambling heavily and successfully on the 
Stock Exchange on good information. I was a little 
doubtful, as I did not see how it was possible to make 
large gains without cover for possible losses. But then 
I was not the husband, in love with his wife notwith- 
standing all the troubles, and being petted, teased, and 
cajoled by her. The money undoubtedly was coming 
in; bills were being paid. Willie accepted the explana- 
tion; too easily, wise people will say. But it was a relief 
to his pride and his anxieties, and the getting of 
“inside”? market tips did not seem to him surprising. 
It was a time of speculation, when the Stock Exchange 
was doing a large business with Society gamblers. 
What the truth was I do not know, but I think that 
Magda, who was not a scrupulous person, had gone no 
further with her supporters than to make half promises 
which she did not intend to keep. 

“The reconciliation was disastrous to her and to 
Willie. Magda plunged deeper and deeper in every 
day. Facts and rumours drove Willie nearly distracted, 
and he accepted the advice of Sir George Lewis to leave 
his house and begin divorce proceedings against his 
wife with a row of co-respondents. I do not know even 
now the kind of evidence or the facts with any 
certainty. But it was clear that even if he had won his 
case, the defence could have put him in a most dis- 
agreeable position as the result of his infatuated weak- 
ness. The case was not proceeded with, but some kind 
of arrangement was made, as a result of which Magda 
left London and her husband went to Paris. Two or 
more years later she was divorced in an undefended 
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suit I have heard of her several times since, notably 
during the early months of the War, when she was 
with an ambulance in Belgium which finally retreated 
to Antwerp before the German advance, and left for 
Ostend when the bombardment had begun. Magda 
was brilliant, affectionate, kind-hearted, but entirely 
what is called non-moral and wholly dangerous and 
irresponsible in all money matters. I do not know if 
a stronger man would have made the marriage a success, 
but I do know that Willie moped for her to the end of 
his days.’ 

1 She afterwards married a young Italian engineer. The 


ambulance to which Dr. Chalmers Mitchell proceeds to 
refer was that of Dr. Hector Munro. 
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CHAPTER 10 
The Whistler-Heinemann Friendship: Mrs. Pennell’s Memories 


NE might outline the whole course of the Whistler- 

Heinemann friendship by weaving together 
extracts from the two books consecrated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell to the memory of the great 
artist: the two-volume Life which Heinemann himself 
published in 1908, and the ‘fourna/l which was issued 
in i921 by Lippincott in New York. There are 
frequent references to William Heinemann in both 
works — merely causal references, indeed, for the most 
part, but sufficient to suggest the relations between the 
four companions. At one point we learn how Whistler, 
after his wife’s death in 1896, went to stay with 
Heinemann in Whitehall Court, how he remained on 
there for two or three years, and how he made the 
place so entirely his home that he would laughingly 
allude to ‘my guest Heinemann.’ At another, we hear 
about lively dinner parties ‘at the Heinemanns’’ in 
the brief period that followed, when ‘Willie’ and his 
Magda were still man and wife. We are with the little 
coterie, now at Garland’s Hotel or the Café Royal, now 
at Whistler’s studio or at the Pennells’ quarters in the 
Adelphi. And, when the long and absorbing narrative 
reaches its close with Whistler’s last illness in the summer 


of 1903, we are reminded how wistfully his thoughts 
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went back to Heinemann’s affectionate and solicitous 
companionship. 

But I have no need here to draw upon either of those 
books, for in the delightful pages which follow Mrs. 
Pennell has recorded afresh her memories of that most 
interesting phase in Heinemann’s life. I shall give 
them without further preface or commentary. 


‘I first met William Heinemann at Brighton in the 
late ‘eighties. He had come to see my uncle, Charles 
Godfrey Leland, who, when in England, liked to do 
as the English do, and was spending the winter in a 
highly correct Victorian lodging-house in that highly 
correct Georgian town by the sea. I happened to be 
there at the hour of Heinemann’s visit. Had that been 
our only meeting, my memory of him would still be 
vivid. Leland had at that time outlived his first 
tremendous popularity as Hans Breitmann. London 
had made him the American lion of a season, but, 
having got to know him as Breitmann, was loath to 
know him as anything else and cared little for the books 
that followed; while publishers were ready to dismiss 
him as out of date. Heinemann, though then at the 
start of his career and full of the spirit of adventure, 
had not abandoned altogether the traditions of the 
house of Triibner in which he had been trained. The 
Triibners had published the Breitmann Ballads. 
Leland was a personal friend of Nicholas Triibner. 
Heinemann felt it a privilege to have him on his 
list of authors, and had come to propose the trans- 
lation of all Heine’s works, my uncle having already, 
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years before, translated the Reésebi/der and many of 
the poems. : 

‘This practical recognition — this assurance that he 
was not so completely out of things as he had feared — 
gave such great pleasure to Leland that I was too 
impressed with Heinemann and his mission to be 
likely to forget him. And his manner was so exactly 
right. He was deferential, gay, obviously eager to 
please. His was the perfect attitude of youth to old 
age, nothing in it either of the embarrassed deference 
that seems to suggest the grave just round the corner, 
or the off-hand indifference to the dignity of years 
which is no less odious. Altogether I was attracted to 
the publisher, but, somehow, at the time the man made 
no appeal to Joseph Pennell and myself, and, in the 
light of our later friendship, this now strikes me as 
curious. 

‘I do not remember seeing anything of Heinemann 
after that until a few years later in the early ‘nineties, 
when we frequently met at Whistler’s apartment in the 
Rue de Bac. At this period I went regularly to Paris 
and the Salons every year in May for my London and 
New York papers, usually Joseph Pennell was with me, 
and while there we were always invited to breakfast or 
dinner or both with Whistler. Among the guests we 
were apt to find Heinemann. With his flair for the 
author who would add distinction to his list, he had 
secured Whistler, much older than himself in years, 
but, in every other respect, younger than the youngest, 
as he continued to be until, with the death of his wife 


in 1896, he lost his youth for ever. In 1890 Heine- 
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mann published The Gentle Art, bringing to the 
preliminary details that genuine understanding and 
sympathy characteristic of him always, his interest 
greater really in making a fine book than in the pounds, 
shillings, and pence that were to come out of it. I often 
wondered how, in spite of this friendly and literary 
interest in the books he accepted, his business prospered 
commercially. Whistler was enchanted, pronounced 
Heinemann “a good fellow,” from him high praise, 
and he was presently to have ample proof that his 
praise was not misplaced. After Mrs. Whistler’s death 
Heinemann’s flat was open to him whenever he chose 
to stay in it, and until Heinemann’s marriage Whistler 
chose to stay often. Heinemann made no demands 
upon him, and yet gave him the companionship and 
distraction he needed in his sorrow and loneliness. For 
Heinemann was gaiety itself—that was part of his 
charm. He was intensely alive. He knew everybody 
worth knowing, he kept in close touch with everything 
going on, he always heard the day’s gossip, and 
Whistler adored gossip. Heinemann’s dinners were 
the most delightful in London. At them you were sure 
to meet all the celebrities and many of the notorieties 
of the day, and, most important, he knew how to mix 
them, how to gather together the right people with 
no discordant element. And the menu was worthy of 
his company. He was as accomplished a connoisseur 
of good cooking and good wine as of distinguished 
authors. 

‘Best of all, where Whistler was concerned Heine- 
mann had a genuine talent for appreciation. His 
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literary standard was high and, no doubt due to 
Whistler’s influence, he became by degrees more 
fastidious in matters of art. When he was first in White- 
hall Court his furniture ran to the heavy, stuffy, would- 
be Oriental type then in vogue, and he had a fancy for 
photographs of actresses he admired, especially inter- 
preters of Ibsen, he being as ardent an Ibsenite as the 
best of them. But gradually the Oriental was ex- 
changed for French of good periods; he hung only a 
few pictures on his walls, and these were what they 
should be. He bought Whistler’s Mére Gérard of the 
earliest period and The Blue Bonnet of the latest; he 
also bought etchings, or Whistler presented them to 
him; he owned the rare proof of the rarest of Whistler’s 
lithographs printed in colour. To the paintings, Mrs. 
Heinemann added one of the Cremorne series. I 
remembered too an admirable little still-life by 
Nicholson. And when Joseph Pennell was working for 
him he gave space to several of the pastels reproduced 
in Henry James’s Italian Hours. In his last house, in 
Belgravia, the whole scheme of decoration, outside the 
Chinese dining-room, was of a simplicity that would 
have satisfied Whistler. 

‘When Whistlerstayed at Whitehall Court we began to 
go to Heinemann’s, he began to come to us, and to see 
him in this new intimacy was to know and like him and 
to regret our delay in conquering our first indifference. 

“To me the most extraordinary thing about Heine- 
mann, the shrewdest of shrewd business men, was 
the disinterested quality of his relations with his 


authors. He might turn over doubtful MSS. or 
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“ Rengaines |” 


LAST night, at Prince’s Hall, Mr. Whistler made his 
first public appearance as a lecturer onArt..... There 
were some arrows .... shot off... . and (O, mea 
culpa /) at dress reformers most of all... . . Thatan 
artist will find beauty in ugliness, le beau dans Vhorrible, 
is now a commonplace of the schools... . . I differ 
entirely from Mr. Whistler. An Artist is not an 
isolated fact; he is the resultant of a certain miliew 
and a certain entourage, and can no more be born of 
a nation that is devoid of any sense of beauty than a 
fig can grow from a thorn or a rose blossom from a 
thistle. . . . . The poet is the supreme Artist, for he 
is the master of colour and of form, and the real 
musician besides, and is lord over all life and all arts ; 
and so to the poet beyond all others are these myste- 
ries known ; to Edgar Allan Poe and Baudelaire, not 
to Benjamin West and Paul Delaroche.... . 


Pall Mal Gaxette, 
eb. 21, 1835. 


REFLECTION: 
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A page from The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


[NortE- The proportion of the text to the size and shape of the page cannot 
unfortunately be retained here.] 
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questions to Sydney Pawling, the “practical partner,” 
who could supply, he would say, the opinion of “the 
man in the street’ —for some unknown reason, an 
authority upon public taste in the ’nineties. Accounts 
and estimates he might also entrust to Pawling. But 
Heinemann had the genius of his race for business, and 
it was he, not Pawling, who made the firm’s financial 
as well as literary success. However adventurous in 
spirit, he was, if anything, conservative in method, so 
that his success seems the more astonishing. Because 
he was without the venerable background of such 
older houses as the Macmillans and the Murrays, he did 
not rush after the most advanced and modern of the 
younger men, in the fashion of John Lane. He was no 
champion of the downtrodden, no missionary to spread 
the glad tidings of literary reform. What he undertook 
to do was to publish the best he could get. Few men 
have cared more for the pleasant things that money 
brings and, though no thought of money appeared to 
enter into his pursuit of the best, he never would 
deliberately have faced a deficit. On the other hand, he 
as certainly did not see a highroad to fortune in the 
lunches at the Savoy over which he and Whistler 
lingered to discuss the value of a comma or the placing 
of a butterfly in The Gentle Art. As certainly he could 
have counted upon no lavish return from Henley’s 
appointment as editor of The New Review which he 
was then publishing, even if he was outdone by none 
in his admiration for Henley and Henley’s talk. His 
methods must have savoured of weakness in the eyes 


of his rival publishers, but they were really his strength. 
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It was because he did not invariably measure books by 
the standard of money that his reputation as a publisher 
of discrimination rapidly grew, and that authors, on 
their side, felt it a distinction to figure on his list. 

‘I speak from experience, for, as time went on, my 
relations with Heinemann as publisher became very 
close. They began with the illustrated edition of Henry 
James’s Little Tour in France. It was a book Joseph 
Pennell had always loved, partly because of his love 
for France, partly because he thought James had never 
written anything better. He learned at once how easy 
and liberal a publisher Heinemann was to deal with. 
There was no hard and fast agreement as to just how 
many drawings were to be made and published. ‘The 
price was agreed upon and the terms strictly kept by 
both artist and publisher. But I hardly need to explain 
that the cost of making a book increases if more 
drawings are reproduced and printed than were 
originally planned. Heinemann used many more in 
The Little Tour than he had expected to, simply 
because he knew they added to the beauty and 
attraction of the book. It was not all plain sailing. 
Meekness was hardly a failing of either publisher or 
illustrator, and I never remember them to have agreed 
cordially without many disagreements in the process. 
Heinemann was a fine fighter, and at a word he could 
flare up and for a few minutes keep his temper at fever 
heat. Then he would cool down and every difference 
was amicably settled to the satisfaction of both. 
Altogether, so complete was their accord, hopelessly 


threatened as an unaccustomed onlooker might think 
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it, that 4 Little Tour in France was but the first of 
several books illustrated by Joseph Pennell for Heine- 
mann. James’s English Hours and Italian Hours 
followed. John Hay’s Castilian Days was revived. So 
sure was the artist of the publisher’s sympathy that he 
did not hesitate to try new experiments with each book. 
And Heinemann was always ready for the fresh experi- 
ment, even if it involved additional cost of reproduc- 
tion. After these books came the series of oseph 
Pennell’s Pictures, the illustrations mostly in litho- 
graphy, and whatever little text there was supplied by 
the illustrator himself. 

“However, the book that brought us closest together 
was The Life of Whistler. ‘There is no question that it 
helped us to know Heinemann at his best. It was he 
who induced Whistler to have it written. Joseph 
Pennell and I were the authors Whistler preferred of 
the several suggested. Heinemann was as keen about it 
as we were, the keener because we had all relied upon 
the help of Whistler, and he died before we had done 
more than start collecting material for the text and 
photographing the paintings and prints. Heinemann 
was a defendant with us in the lawsuit Whistler’s 
executrix brought to prevent the publication of the 
book. And so he had his portion not merely of the 
pleasure of the work, but of the difficulties, and from 
beginning to end he never failed us. We were all three 
busy people. When a consultation over details was 
needed, we insisted upon holding it round our lunch 
table, Heinemann grumbling because we refused to 


have a telephone, and over it arrange in five minutes 
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what brought him to Buckingham Street - where we 
were then living -—and detained him for much talk 
about things that had nothing to do with The Life of 
Whistler. But his grumbling was not serious. He 
really did not mind, for he was amiable enough to 
think, or to say, that our Augustine was the best cook 
in London. Fortunately, she approved of him, for it 
was only with her approval that the household wheels 
moved smoothly. They were on excellent terms. I 
could not miss the joyousness of her welcome when he 
arrived, nor the laugh with which he greeted it, for 
my small workroom was just on the other side of the 
hall from our front door. Occasionally we lunched with 
him, but the Buckingham Street dining-room was far 
friendlier than a restaurant, his usual lunching place, 
and he oftener came to us, and before the Life was 
published there was little about Heinemann the man 
and Heinemann the publisher we did not know. 

‘I would like to emphasise the fact of his inexhaustible 
good temper. He enjoyed his fights with a friend; 
he would wax indignant over anything that displeased 
him; he could stay decently angry for a few minutes at 
atime. Had he always been good-tempered we would 
have found him flabby and liked him less. But at his 
angriest he never lost his head, nor his nerve at a crisis. 
He was splendid through all the tedious lawsuit 
business. It was not agreeable for any one of the three. 
A good deal was at stake, and the details were an 
unbearable interruption to work. He, however, faced 
it with a gaiety which, I must confess, we did not 


share. He had confidence in his lawyers and, trusting 
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to them to do what had to be done, allowed no detail 
to interfere with his other affairs. We took it less easily, 
not having had as wide an experience in the law courts, 
and his cheerfulness was a great aid and inspiration. 
It was not until he as publisher and we as authors came 
out of the ordeal triumphant that we could share his 
gaiety at the lunch he and his partners gave us at the 
Café Royal to celebrate the victory, and from that 
time on he spared himself no trouble in hunting up 
more material for us and manufacturing a beautiful 
book in honour of Whistler. The summer it was 
going through the press Joseph Pennell was obliged 
to leave London for New York to do some long- 
promised work there. I was conscious of my responsi- 
bility, and I am glad now to have the chance to express 
my gratitude to Heinemann for lightening my burden. 
He read all the proofs, not for, but with me day after 
day. He debated every debatable point. He corrected, 
suggested, argued. He went over the revise, the page 
proofs, the arrangements of the illustrations. Every- 
body who has written a book of the kind can appreciate 
what Heinemann’s support would have been to me 
under any circumstances, and how much more it meant 
at so important a stage in the making of a book that was 
the absent Joseph Pennell’s as much as mine. We 
worked together through the summer of 1908, and in 
the autumn The Life of Whistler was published and, 
I feel I can say it now, was an immediate success. 

‘I have written this because I think Heinemann 
should be remembered above all for his wonderful 


and complete sympathy with his authors. He loved 
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pleasure, was not in the least the sort of man who cared 
to carry his work home. But, on the other hand, his 
interest in everything he undertook had no limits. It 
was due to this striving after perfection, though he may 
not always have attained it, to his devotion to detail, 
together with his high standards, that in a few years he 
rose to the front rank of British publishers, that he 
became one of the influences of his day, and that his 
memory will endure as long as books are made and 
read in Great Britain. 

‘To ensure a truthful portrait, perhaps I ought to 
add that Heinemann’s personal interest in their work 
could at times prove irritating to the authors. Just as 
Henley used to edit the articles of contributors to The 
National Observer, so Heinemann would lend a touch 
of his own to the books he published. He was by way 
of being an author himself with to his credit one play 
which did get printed, I believe, but never further on 
the stage than the performance for copyright purposes. 
With a MS. or proofs before him, he enjoyed rounding 
out a sentence, improving a paragraph, introducing the 
right word according to his ideas. The author who 
preferred his own style —- or want of style -—to Heine- 
mann’s hardly shared the enjoyment. I remember the 
wrath of Henry Savage Landor when he discovered 
that Heinemann had “written up” into picturesqueness 
the ending of every chapter in his book about China. 
I never read the book, not finding Landor’s travels of 
special interest, with or without Heinemann’s pic- 
turesque additions, but I could sympathize with his 


indignation. I understood no less my uncle’s anger 
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when, after he had translated all Heine’s prose, 
Heiemenn decided to translate the poems. We 
ourselves had‘ endless and violent arguments with him 
when he endeavoured to edit us. We were not as 
convinced as he that his style was superior to ours, not 
as eager to sacrifice anything in our book to his literary 
flourishes. But we quickly learned one of Heinemann’s 
good points as an over-sympathetic publisher. “The 
best thing about Heinemann,” Joseph Pennell would 
often say to me, “is that he has no memory.” And it was 
true. Eventually, we seldom protested when he 
elaborated on the margin of MSS. or proofs. But as 
soon as he was gone we rubbed out the elaborations and 
he never knew the difference, convinced probably that 
the chief merit of the book was due to him. 

Whatever his strength, whatever his weakness, 
Heinemann’s friendship could be relied upon. And, 
knowing this, my affection for him was sincere. I have 
had few better friends among men, though it took me 
so long to know him for what he was. He did not 
deserve the unhappiness of his married life or of his 
last years. The War broke his nerve and threw its 
shadow over his gaiety. That he could have imagined 
he would be thought less British because of his name 
is almost incredible. But it was so. During the first 
months he even wanted to change it, until friends 
represented that he was too well known for such a 
change not to suggest just what he was afraid of. 

1 See p.121. Heinemann seems to have wavered in regard 


to this question. In another mood, when other friends urged 


him to change his name, he declared boldly that having 
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Fortunately the first nervousness passed, and in his 
publications he did as fine propaganda work as any 
publisher in Great Britain. For us he published two 
books that can be included among the war books of the 
time. Joseph Pennell made, with the authority of the 
British Government, a series of lithographs of War 
Workin England, exhibited at the Guildhall in London 
and many galleries in the country and far and wide 
out of it, as proof of the big things Great Britain was 
doing, and these lithographs Heinemann issued in the 
third—Ithinkit was—volume of FosephPennell’s Pictures. 
Then he published The Lovers, a little book that delighted 
him every bit as much as it did me. The Lovers 
were real people, and lived in an attic studio down 
upon and into which I could look from my high 
Adelphi Terrace house windows. They were young. 
They had evidently just been married, they were 
unconscious of the world beyond their studio window. 
I was indiscreet at my high observation post, and 
allowed Heinemann to share in my indiscretion. After 
this, “Ez les Amoureux?”’ was invariably one of his first 
questions to Augustine, who had christened them by 
the only name they had for us. The husband was 
killed early in the War ; the widow brought me the 
letters — beautiful letters they were-—he had written 
her from the training camp and the trenches. I 
suggested making a little book of them. Heinemann 
jumped at the suggestion. It was a simpler task than 
made the name Heinemann as much respected in the world 
of letters as that of Rothschild in the world of finance, he 


would wait for the Rothschilds to give him a lead. F.w. 
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The Life of Whistler, but his interest and sympathy 


were still mine without stint. The Lovers came out in 
the summer of 1917.1 At the end of the year I 
returned to America. I never saw Heinemann again. 

‘He wrote to us both letters of increasing sadness. 
In the very last he begged us to let him hear from us 
often; he was ill, his eyes were threatened, his life was 
miserable. We hardly realized the seriousness of his 
condition, our memorieswere all of the gay Heinemann, 
and the news of his death came as a great shock. We 
had lost the loyal friend of long years, and the many 
whose books he had published must have grieved with 
us not more for the man than for the publisher, a part 
of whose genius for publishing was the gift of his 
friendship to his authors.’ 


1 The Lovers episode did not end there, as we shall see. 
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An Omnibus Chapter: the Years 1899-1914 


(1) Heinemann’s Biggest Failure, and How it was Retrieved. (2) 
The Founding of The World's Work (now known as The 
World To-Day). (3) William de Morgan and Foseph Vance. 
(4) Maurice Guest. (5) White Rose of Weary Leaf. (6) The 
Story of The Dop Doctor, Vold by “Richard Dehan.” (7) 
The Loeb Library. (8) On the Eve of the War 


i HAVE heard it said by several of Heinemann’s 
authors that the disaster of his marriage broke his 
nerve and ended his adventurousness. A _ glance 
through his catalogue will scarcely support that theory. 
He undoubtedly lost his nerve in 1914 after the out- 
break of the Great War, and he never entirely regained 
it; but the previous decade and a half saw him keeping 
up his character as an enthusiast and a pioneer, eagerly 
on the look-out for new talent and for new notions, 
readier than any other publisher in England to back 
his fancy and take a sporting risk. There was nothing 
absolutely sensational in his achievements, except per- 
haps the simultaneous production of Shackleton’s South 
Pole book in nine different European countries, but 
there were all kinds of amusing and arresting things 
on his lists, from pollo to Lafcadio Hearn, from 
A Dog’s Day to the writings of Jack London and Mr. 
Dooley, from the biography of the Empress-Dowager 
of China by Bland and Backhouse to that of Swinburne 
by Sir Edmund Gosse, from the Bonchurch edition of 
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all Swinburne’s works to 4 Christmas Garland, from 
Funck Brentano’s National History of France to the 
Christmas books of Arthur Rackham and the splendid 
Sargent volume with Mrs. Meynell’s introduction. In 
the field of fiction, in addition to George Moore 
and Zangwill, he could point with pride to the rela- 
tively new names of John Galsworthy, Cunninghame 
Graham, Romain Rolland, William de Morgan, 
Maurice Hewlett, D. H. Lawrence, Alfred Ollivant, 
Willa Cather, Hergesheimer, Violet Hunt, Baroness 
von Hutten, Ménie Muriel Dowie, E. F. Benson. W. 
Somerset Maugham, Philip Gibbs, Clemence Dane, 
Tennyson Jesse, Elinor Mordaunt, Mrs Eleanor 
Elsner, and to many others of real note. In poetry 
there were the writings of William Sharp and ‘Fiona 
Macleod,” Laurence Hope’s beautiful Garden of Kama, 
the three books, a good many years later, of Serajini 
Naidu, and the works of John Masefield. In the realms 
of natural history and exploration (besides Shackleton) 
there were Radcliffe Dugmore’s Camera Adventures in 
the AfricanWilds and Sir Douglas Mawson’s The House 
of the Blizzard. Last but not least, there was the Loeb 
Classical Library. 

1 In The Romantic Nineties Mr. Richard le Gallienne has 
told most entertainingly the strange story of William Sharp 
and his other self, ‘Fiona Macleod.’ One curious detail is 
missing from that narrative —a detail which seems, indeed, 
to have escaped notice in all accounts of the mystification. 
In order to convince the sceptical that ‘Fiona Macleod’ 
really existed as a separate person, Sharp contributed a 
brief biography of her to Who's Who. It was dropped out of 
Who's Who after Sharp’s own death. 
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(1) Heinemann’s Biggest Failure, and How tt was 
Retrieved. 


In the year 1928 there are half a dozen world- 
histories in the field, with Mr. Wells’s unique ‘Outline’ 
easily distancing the rest, despite the sneers of pedants 
and the belabourings of it by Mr. Belloc. ‘Thirty years 
ago there was novelty in the notion of trying to induce 
the British public to buy and study an expensive 
history of the world. Heinemann had long cherished 
the idea of such an enterprise, to be carried out by 
English and American scholars, when, in 1898 or 
1899, he heard that just such a venture was already in 
hand in Germany under the general editorship of 
Dr. H. F. Helmolt. He made haste to get into touch 
with Dr. Helmolt and his publishers, and found that 
they were setting about their task with energy and 
efficiency. Putting his own scheme on one side, he 
arranged to produce an English edition of the German 
work in eight volumes, to be issued one a year; and 
he persuaded the Right Hon. James Bryce to write an 
introduction to Volume I, which appeared in October 
1gOl. 

That English version of Dr. Helmolt’s history 
threatened to be one of Heinemann’s most unprofitable 
undertakings. ‘The work was forbidding in its style 
and aspect. ‘Take, for instance, a very typical footnote 
to the word ‘history,’ as employed on the opening 


page: - 
“Throughout this and subsequent sections the 
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word “history,” “Geschichte,” is frequently used in 
its objective sense, signifying “Development.” ’ 


To the orderly, systematic mind of Dr. Helmolt that 
was a necessary notification which his well-educated, 
intelligent readers would appreciate, but it is quite 
comic to think of its inevitable effect upon the 
extremely ill-educated and quite unintelligent repre- 
sentatives of our British book trade of those days. In 
his earliest years as publisher, Heinemann did some of 
his own ‘travelling’ -that is to say, he himself sub- 
mitted early copies of his new books to the leading book 
distributors and booksellers in London and the pro- 
vinces, but in 1go1 he and Mr. Pawling left this to 
their regular ‘travellers. I knew one of them, a 
whimsical, gentle-mannered Scot, Mr. Sam Baxter, 
very well about that period, and I wish now I had asked 
him how he managed to apologise for or defend Dr. 
Helmolt’s Teutonic methods. I am sure Baxter got 
some quiet fun out of them, but he could not possibly 
have made them palatable or intelligible to the 
trade... . . Lo cut a long story. short, The JVorld 
History was a hopeless ‘frost.’ 

Apparently hopeless, but not really! Our tale has 
a happy ending. I found it told in The Children’s 
Newspaper for October 23, 1920, by Mr. Arthur Mee, 
the editor of that excellent journal, in one of the most 
sympathetic of the obituary notices that appeared after 
Heinemann’s death. I shall give it in Mr. Mee’s own 
words: — 


‘Mr Heinemann was one of the most friendly and 
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generous men who ever touched a book. The story 
has never before been told of one of the most generous 
things he did. 

‘It happened that a journalist came across a big 
scholarly book which Mr. Heinemann had published 
at the rate of a volume a year for eight years, and over 
which he had lost a great sum of money. The journalist 
proposed to take the book and make it into a big 
popular history of the world. 

“The idea appealed to Mr. Heinemann, and the 
journalist set to work and carried it out. Thinking of 
the money he had lost on the book, Mr. Heinemann 
turned to the journalist one day and said: “How much 
money am I going to make out of this?” and the 
journalist ventured to mention a very big sum, much 
more than Mr. Heinemann had lost on the original 
work. . 

‘The publisher was sceptical, but he said, ““Well, if I 
do [’ll give you a motor car.”’ Then the journalist was 
sceptical, the conversation changed, and the incident 
was apparently forgotten. It was just a casual remark 
in a casual conversation. 

‘Months passed, and the big popular work began to 
appear. It was a very great success, and it became quite 
clear that Mr. Heinemann would recover all his lost 
money and much more. The journalist got on with 
his work, and one morning when he came to his desk 
he found a telegram announcing that a motor car was 
waiting for him at a West End garage. No words could 
describe his surprise. He had quite forgotten what he 


had treated as a casual and jocular remark, but there, 
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sure enough, was a glorious motor car, one of the 
handsomest in England at that time. 

‘Many hard things are said of publishers, but that 
journalist has never experienced a kindness more 
unexpected or more generous than this kindness from 
Mr. Heinemann, a man who loved good books and 
kept his word.’ 

In this manner it was that Dr. Helmolt’s too learned 
and too clumsily-written work, deftly edited by Mr. 
Mee and his collaborators, and provided with innumer- 
able illustrations, achieved a popularity that Heine- 
mann himself had never dreamt of as Harmsworth’s 


History of the World. 
(2) The Founding of “The World's Work.” 


The founding of the English edition of The World’s 
Work was for Heinemann one of the great events of the 
year 1go1. Writing just after Heinemann’s death, 
Mr. Chalmers Roberts, who has been in control of the 
periodical since 1903, when he succeeded Sir Henry 
Norman, its first editor, gave the following account of 
how it came about: — 

‘No words can express the debt which The World’s 
Work and its readers owe to William Heinemann. 
When I brought to him from New York the idea of 
publishing an English edition of the magazine founded 
by Walter Page, later Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and his partner, F. N. Doubleday, he at once became 
interested, and spent much of his insistent and irre- 


sistible enthusiasm in securing for its early publication, 
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British support and assistance. Later, when its prospects 
were none too rosy, in a time of crisis in the trade, 
he undertook, quite alone, the burden of financing 
the youthful, and still unprofitable, enterprise, and 
gave whole-hearted allegiance to its present editor’s 
determination to carry the magazine to ultimate success, 

‘For eighteen years he never failed it in appreciation 
and hearty collaboration. Often, in his own particular 
realm of the great publishing house he founded, Mr. 
Heinemann might have been accused of a tendency 
towards destructive criticism. His artistic sense was so 
fine, his abhorrence of the banalities of literature for 
the multitude so great, that it was sometimes with 
difficulty that he was brought to realise the uses of 
mediocrity. ‘This was never his attitude towards The 
World's Work. He always seemed to consider it one of 
the finest magazines in existence; and — especially in 
the days of its uncertain beginnings and_ perilous 
continuation — was lavish in the expenditure of both 
personal assistance and pecuniary support. 

‘Habitual readers of The World’s Work have lost a 
friend. Nothing was considered too good for them; 
and if, as in the earlier years, the magazine promised 
to show a loss on the year’s working, its publisher would 
always say that he considered it not only an enterprise 
upon which he was willing to lose his money, but one 
which would in the end result in profit as well as prestige 
to the House of Heinemann.’ 


I have not space for any kind of record of the 


periodical’s subsequent history, but the author of that 
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semi-autobiographical novel, 4n April Princess—a 
delightful book, which by its wit and sparkle called 
forth comparison with The Dolly Dialogues — is able to 
take us ‘behind the scenes’ of its management. Miss 
Constance Smedley! was at the time living with her 
parents at Whitehall Court. She writes me: - 

‘Heinemann was a neighbour at Whitehall Court 
and asked me to edit the Women’s Work section of 
The World’s Work which he published. He was very 
keen on a monthly dinner, when not only the editorial 
side of the staff, but the advertising and sales depart- 
ment foregathered with the editor and himself to 
encourage frank discussion from every one. The idea 
was to inculcate the get-together spirit that prevails on 
an American magazine. 

“The dinners were supposed to promote intimacy, 
and all the departments of The World's Work were 
certainly taken into the inmost recesses of my finances, 
which were a great anxiety to me. I remember 
particularly the girls from the editorial side and in the 
office, and how very sympathetic and reassuring they 
were. 

‘I never felt the dinners were a real success, as they 
would have been in America: the various “‘sides”’ 
were too obviously aware of the distinction between 
“commercial” and “‘literary.’’ One felt the sales and 
advertising elements had a profound contempt for the 
unpracticability of writers, while the editorial staff 
had an equal mistrust of exploitation by the business 


1 Now Mrs. Maxwell Armfield. 
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element. Mr. Heinemann hovered between the two, 
not very comfortably. : 

‘He started brimful of enthusiasm and idealism. 
When he and I dined in his flat alone, The World’s 
Work became a most illumined project, but when all 
the various employees foregathered it seemed most 
difficult to feel any enthusiasm whatever; there was a 
laboured feeling in the air. The enthusiasm had to be 
made practical and remunerative, and idealism in 
England seems inseparably connected with self- 
sacrifice, endowment and financial straits.’ 


(3) William de Morgan and ‘Foseph Vance. 


One of the luckiest days in Heinemann’s career was 
that on which he was offered oseph Vance, William 
De Morgan’s first novel. It was one of William De 
Morgan’s luckiest days also, for the book, alarmingly 
long and written after a fashion that had come to be 
thought of as outworn, might have been returned to 
its author a dozen times before eventually seeing the 
light. It is even conceivable that, losing heart altogether 
he might have destroyed it. 

Readers of Mrs. Stirling’s charming biography of 
William De Morgan and his wife will recall some of 
the book’s vicissitudes before it reached Heinemann; 
how Mrs. De Morgan had rescued the two opening 
chapters of the manuscript from a drawer into which 
it had been thrown some years before, and in which it 


had lain forgotten, buried beneath a heap of business 
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documents, ever since; how old De Morgan (he was in 
his sixty-sixth year), sitting up in bed, convalescent 
after influenza, gaily continued the narrative, first in 
a washing-book, afterwards, ‘unable to arrest the 
rapidity of his flying pen,’ on the backs of advertise- 
ments, torn envelopes, and any other odd scraps of 
paper within his reach; how it grew to absolutely 
record-breaking dimensions; and how in course of 
time the De Morgans’ friend, Mr. Mackail, a fastidious 
critic, after looking through the first half of it, pro- 
nounced it ‘a mixture of Dickens and du Maurier, with 
an individual style of its own.’ That was indeed good 
hearing; and Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow, into whose 
hands the book came next, was almost equally ap- 
preciative. William De Morgan himself, however, 
remained a philosophic pessimist, and when Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton examined the completed type- 
script and refused it as being ‘too long and too much 
in the round-about style, fashionable in Thackeray’s 
time,’ his only comment was a smiling ‘I told you 
so!’ 

But there were to be no more rebuffs, and the fates 
were soon to be kind beyond belief. ‘Please send for 
your slow and unnatural MS.,’ ‘Do take your beastly 
MS. away and don’t bother me to read it’—a reply 
after this fashion was what De Morgan declared he 
expected from the next publisher to whom the work 
was submitted, Mr. W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & 
Bullen, a firm with big ideas, but very small resources. 
Instead, he was to be amazed and thrilled by a letter 
which began thus: - 
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Dear S1r,—I have very nearly finished Foe Vance. ‘The book 


is too long, and yet I wish it were twice the length. . . .” 

That was a sentence after De Morgan’s own heart — 
almost more welcome to him than a conventionally 
phrased acceptance would have been! And Mr. 
Lawrence rose handsomely to the occasion. He could 
not, indeed, publish the book himself, but he knew 
the right publisher for it, his friend and near neighbour 
in Bedford Street, William Heinemann. ‘Staggering’ 
(in his own words) ‘under the heavy load... a 
solid block of thin typewritten sheets which stood 
about a foot and a half in height,’ he deposited it in 
front of Mr. Heinemann. Thereupon the following 
terse conversation took place: — 

Mr. Lawrence (firmly): “Here is what seems to me 
a most remarkable book. You have got to read it!’ 

Mr. Heinemann (aghast): “That Pll be d dif Pil 
do!’ 

This was early in July 1905. Heinemann was not 
long making up his mind to publish the volume, 
but its progress ‘through the press’ was not as 
rapid as its now elated author hoped. At sixty-six, 
with death waiting round the corner, so to speak, one 
may be excused if one be a little impatient in such 
circumstances! For the De Morgans, wife no less than 
husband, the actual appearance of ‘foseph Vance, 
printed and bound, was to be an epoch-making event. 
There was no other book in the world for them. 
Heinemann, on the other hand, was burdened with 
an overcrowded Autumn List and had endless matters 


to pre-occupy him. Week went by after week, month 
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after month, without any author’s proof or tidings of 
any kind. The elderly couple became disquieted. 
They watched the post wistfully, but could not bring 
themselves to call at the publisher’s office or to write or 
telephone. 

At last October came, the month when habitually, 
for their health’s sake, they migrated to Florence. 
One evening, just before the date fixed for their 
departure, they were dining in Chelsea with their 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. J. Kerr-Lawson, to whose most 
sympathetic ears they had begun to confide their 
trouble. Suddenly, in came William Heinemann, 
always a welcome visitor in that most hospitable home. 
A place was made for him at table and he sat down. 
‘Well,’ he said at once, addressing his fellow-guests, 
‘the book has gone to the printers.” De Morgan and 
his wife exchanged glances. It was a moment of 
ecstasy. 


The volume was published in February 1906, and 


was a tremendous, an astonishing, success. 


(4) Maurice Guest. 
Maurice Guest, by H. H. Richardson, was one of 


Heinemann’s new novels in 1908. It went swiftly 
into a second edition. Since then it has been acclaimed 
as a beautiful work of art by many critics. Other 
people, while admitting its technical merits, condemn 
it as ‘horrible.’ Among its warmest admirers are Mr. 
Robert Hichens and Mr. Hugh Walpole. Mr. Hichens 


has a tale to tell about it :— 
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‘Heinemann was always on the look-out for pro- 
mising new authors. He loved subtleties and small 
mysteries. He enjoyed leg-pulling. One day I read 
in a London paper a review of a book called Maurice 
Guest, by Henry Handel Richardson, which had just 
been published by Heinemann. Something in the 
review —I forget now what —- made me wish to read 
this book by a new man, and I sent for a copy. When 
I had finished reading it I sat down at once to write 
to Heinemann. I told him I thought the book a 
masterpiece, that its realism and power had quite 
overwhelmed me, that I considered it the most 
remarkable English novel I had read for many years, 
and that I must warmly congratulate him on having 
discovered a new writer of such extraordinary capacity. 
A couple of days later I received a letter from 
Heinemann in which he wrote that he had shown my 
letter to “Mr. Richardson,” and that ‘““Mr. Richardson”’ 
would be glad to make my acquaintance “on one 
condition.” The condition was that I should give my 
word of honour not to reveal who Mr. Richardson 
was, as he had taken a pen name, and did not wish to 
be identified with the author of Maurice Guest. If I 
would do this, Heinemann asked me to lunch with him 
at his flat in Whitehall Court on the following day to 
meet Mr. Richardson. I gave the required promise 
and went next day to Heinemann’s flat, where I found 
him with his partner, Sydney Pawling. 

‘“Ts Mr. Richardson coming?” I said. 

"Yes, vsaid « Hememann,.« She'll. bes here ines 
minute.” 
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‘While we waited I expressed my enthusiasm for 
Maurice Guest, and asked if it was a first book. 
Heinemann said it was, and agreed with me and 
Pawling that it was a master work. I remember saying 
that I thought the character of Louise one of the most 
wonderful studies of a woman in literature. 

‘“Extraordinary that a man could have done it,” I 
exclaimed. 

Heinemann’s very expressive eyes twinkled. 

*“Tsn’t it?” he said. “Just what I thought when I 
read the book in manuscript.” 

* “And what is Richardson’s real name?”’ I asked. 

‘Heinemann’s manservant opened the drawing-room 
door melodramatically, and a pale woman dressed in 
black walked in! 

‘ “This,” said Heinemann, “is the wonderful man 
who depicted Louise so remarkably.” 

‘And he introduced me to the authoress of Maurice 
Guest, adding: 

‘“Mr. Hichens really believed that a man drew 
Louise. Doesn’t that show his knowledge of women?” 

‘He was kind enough not to add, “And his ignorance 
of men.” ’ 


It was in a Preface to the third edition of Maurice 
Guest issued in 1922 — there had been no real ‘demand’ 
for it in the intervening years — that my friend, Hugh 
Walpole (without betraying his knowledge of the 
author’s sex and identity) gave expression to his 
feelings about the book. From this Preface I shall, 


with his permission, cite the very interesting passages 
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which follow. He has begun by saying that Maurice 
Guest has had a persistently important and fruitful 
influence upon modern fiction, ‘almost, as it were, in 
spite of itself.” He writes: — 

‘I do not mean that, on its first appearance, every- 
thing possible was not done for it. Its publishers 
advertised it most ably, many reviewers were enthus- 
iastic, but it had none of those immediate glories 
and sensations that fall every once and again to 
remarkable first novels. It was talked about a little, it 
was admired intensely by a few, and then at the end of 
the three months that are supposed to be the average 
span of a novel’s active life, it apparently vanished and 
was no more seen. It was only then, however, that its 
real history began. From that year of 1908 until this 
of 1922 it may be said that no week has passed during 
which someone somewhere has not said to someone 
else, “Have you ever read a book called Maurice 
Guest? If not, you’d better.” 

With ‘the certain exception of the books of Mr. E. 
M. Forster and the possible exception of the chronicles 
of Miss Dorothy Richardson’s Miriam,’ Mr. Walpole 
feels that there has been no work by a modern English 
novelist that has so deeply and persistently influenced 
the writing of the younger generation. 

‘This it has done with stealthy quietness, and almost 
secrecy. No one has proclaimed its merits from the 
housetops. In all the many public discussions of the 
last few years concerning the modern novel, its name 
has never once, I think, been mentioned. In all the 


lists so frequently compiled lately of arriving, arrived, 
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and dying novelists, the name of Mr. Richardson has 
scarcely been whispered. I doubt very much whether 
the circulating libraries have any use for it, and yet 
the book has been living, violently, eagerly living, in 
its own proud, independent way.’ 

After an effective summary of recent tendencies in 
the art of novel-writing, Mr. Walpole proceeds: — 

“This sort of truth was not Mr. Richardson’s. His 
book appeared before these later fashions, and, con- 
sidering its immense influence among other writers, 
it is remarkable that the path down which it points has 
not been more generally followed. The reason why 
it has not is, I think, because it is an extremely difficult 
path. Maurice Guest is founded, one cannot doubt, on 
actual experience —that is, its author had known at 
first hand Leipzig, its musical life, and persons living 
there who could at any rate quite legitimately exist in 
the same world as Louise, Schilsky, Krafft, Madeleine, 
Ephie Cayhill, and the rest, but that is not to say that 
Mr. Richardson has for one moment photographed his 
acquaintances. No true artist photographs anybody; 
the act of creation is something much more composite 
and mysterious. Some passer- by suggests a novel, some 
sun-setting or sun- rising a situation, some conversation 
a motive, and the creative work a had its beginning, 
but the end is far away.’ 


(5) White Rose of Weary Leaf. 


It was in 1908 also that Heinemann published one 


of the most notable novels of an authoress whose witty 
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pen—and tongue-—had made her famous already. 
Apropos of this book of hers, Miss Violet Hunt has 
most kindly given me her memories of Heinemann 
from the ’nineties onwards: 

‘I knew William Heinemann in a double capacity, 
as a very timid author and a rather cheeky friend. 
Publishers were kittle cattle in the "nineties, full of 
fads and tics and dislikes and mysterious literary 
inhibitions. For instance, Heinemann was supposed to 
read his manuscripts, every word, himself. He refused 
to deal with the new genus Literary Agent, though this 
I came to find in the case of sommités was merely a 
pious wish, to be easily brushed aside. And Society, 
with that large S which only means pearls and parties 
in the Morning Post, had as yet but gingerly stooped 
to Fleet Street just as artists of St. John’s Wood were 
adopting frock coats and shooting their cuffs in the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair. 

“To be a dramatic critic or put your real name to a 
book or sign a fashion article (I remember a review in 
the Pall Mall Gazette signed “Miss Margot Tennant’’) 
was a rather owtré thing to do. So that when I went to 
Bedford Street, cuddling the manuscript of a book to 
be published, if God so willed it, by the great house of 
Heinemann, so artistic, so particular about the quality 
of the goods to be sent out under their imprimatur, 
I sat on the edge of a chair, remembering that any- 
thing I said might be used against me, choosing my 
language as carefully as I had chosen my dress for the 
interview. Both details were important —indeed the 


last never fails to this day. ‘Though Mr. Heinemann 
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was rather fond of picking up pearls on dust-heaps — 
some of his friends were regular a/lerleiraus dressed in 
coats of many colours — as the ulster of the thin-soled, 
umbrella-less woman who “writes for a living” is apt 
to be and might still remain even though published by 
Heinemann, for profits do not invariably follow the 
flag of literary excellence: the appreciation of an 
enlightened publisher exercises no particular control 
over his returns. 

‘Yes, I had set my heart on going over to Heine- 
mann’s, dazzled by the éc/at of the House that was 
supposed never to publish rubbish like or 
Its direction was endowed with taste, as well as flair for 
what would sell: that part of the job was left to Mr. 
Pawling who, as every one knows, had his job cut out 
for him. Mr. Pawling seemed to lie in wait to keep 
Billy straight-up to the mark of practicability. 
Visiting the office, one knew there was always the 
chance of meeting Mr. Pawling — “Come in here!”’ and 
seeing him shake his handsome head. . . . ““Wouldn’t 
sell — more than fifty copies.”” We called him Jorkins; 
one has perhaps to read Dickens to be aware of 
the implications of that name. I have now and then 
acted as intermediary for friends’ books, and always 
did better for them when I succeeded in “‘seeing”’ 
Heinemann than Pawling, who at once got down to 
brass tacks and no nonsense. Whereas Heinemann was 
always swayed, carried away, by his unbusinesslike 
appreciation of good work into accepting a masterpiece 
that would not earn its royalty or some lovely thing 


that had no money in it. So that in the near future his 
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unmarketable enthusiasm and sterile passions, bound 
in boards, would lie heavy on the land and dot and 
spot and fill with dust the shelves of his consulting 
room. In short, Heinemann’s charm was Pawling’s 
bane: his admiration the other’s detestation. Pawling 
was always outspokenly delighted when he could 
shove and push Billy off to Berne or Prague or Leipzig 
to some Publishers’ Conference, where he could gas 
and gup about supreme literature and do no harm, 
while increasing the prestige of the firm. 

‘It was during one of these absences of the Master 
that I happened to “leave”’ the first novel of a friend of 
mine, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, with Mr. Pawling, left in 
charge, who languidly promised to read it. Three days 
later Mr. Pawling summoned me and, grabbing the 
manuscript with a grip that masked an eagerness that 
my eye was not practised enough to discern through his 
casual manner, offered —““Take it or leave it! —an 
almost derisory sum down. Bad was the best: I had 
been given full powers by the humble young school- 
master. I accepted the terms and The White Peacock 
appeared and took the town. 

‘My interviews with William Heinemann himself - 
the slightly frog-like, wide-mouthed, bald-headed (in 
more senses than one), dark-skinned, well-dressed 
gentleman, sitting curved in an armchair, slapping his 
knees with a paper knife, riding the high publisher’s 
horse, always ended in an academical discussion about 
literature generally and gossip about our mutual 
friends in particular. I pumped him furiously about 


the marvellous boy, my childhood’s friend, whom I 
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had never succeeded in seeing again after he went to 
India, and we were both quite grown up. He came to 
preside at a Royal Literary Fund Dinner and I paid 
three pounds to a charity to see him. I went up to speak 
to him. The great Rudyard Kipling beamed and 
greeted me and took me for somebody else. ““Oh, yes, 
I chased you up an apple tree in the Grange garden?” 
I murmured that that was a Muir ora Burne-Jones .. . 
but was not pertinacious about it. 

‘Mr. Heinemann would tell me all about the early 
days of “Ruddy” in Villiers Street and his wedding, 
and how he had been best man and a lot more about 
the lovely Rosie Balestier and her brother, Wolcott, 
and the ghost... . ““Heiny” had known everybody — 
naturally the people he published wou/d be everybody. 
Henry James and William Archer and Hall Caine, and 
Miss Robins and Clo Graves and Dolf and Fryn and — 
I could go on paddling among pretty names and 
illustrious ones for ever. His more restricted circle was 
that of the Pennells and their pet painter. All together 
they took care of Whistler, treasured his epigrams, fed 
him, took him abroad and let himrip. ... 

‘Well, to go back to myself. On the second interview 
after the fateful leaving of a manuscript on his office 
table, as it were a baby on the shelf at the Foundling 
Hospital, he would appear always to have read it very 
carefully. One of my novels he certainly had read, for 
he took a lot of trouble about it, wanted it lengthened, 
drew up a synopsis for the further conduct of the story, 
and almost reduced me to tears of impotence and 


vexation. Sitting there, with a signed copy of my 
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mentor’s own poor performance in my hand, at first 
I fought him. 

‘But I came to see what a good critic, though no - 
playwright, he was - The First Step should never have 
been taken. Having made the alterations advised and 
more or less adopted his synopsis for the eight chapters 
to be added, I arose and blessed him. But it was funny. 
Heiny was so unnaturally proper, apt to err so terribly 
on the side of squeamishness, so thought I, the newest 
of New Women, on the staff of the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
sometime dramatic critic, in the habit of dangling my 
chin over the barrier of the promenade at the Tivol, 
alone, unchaperoned, two or three nights a week, 
armed with my P.M.G. Pass. I must have run the 
gauntlet of Mrs. Ormiston Chant many a time. 

‘Now, the heroine of my novel, before it was altered, 
was killed most realistically by the fall of a chimney 
with an unborn baby about her. Billy, dreadfully 
shocked, explained seriously that that wasn’t even 
allowed by law; the executioner would have had to wait. 

~ MN ener eatld it be done in a novel, for it would 
acre all sympathy. So poor little White Rose of 
Weary Leaf had to live to bear her illegitimate child 
by her master and die in the odour of sanctity, while 
the author of her woe commits suicide. And, strange 
to say, it was a very great improvement. The name of 
the novel, culled from a poem Swinburne wrote under 
Whistler’s picture, was rather long and Jorkins-Pawling 
objected, as it made ¢wo lines and added to the expense 
of advertising, but, as I had been good about the 


alterations, Billy overruled him and let me have it. 
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‘Poor Amy, so pale, underfed and non-voluptuous, 
did not all the same pass the censorship of Lady Boot, 
who refused’to admit her to her shelves. And at that, 
too, Pawling raged. ’ 


(6) The Story of ‘The Dop Doctor, told by ‘ Richard 
Dehan.’ 


No novel ever published by Heinemann, with the 
possible exception of foseph Vance, made a sensation 
so immediate and so world-wide as The Dop Doctor. 
It appeared in April 1910, and we were all set won- 
dering who the author, ‘Richard Dehan,’ could be. 
No one connected with South Africa had ever heard 
of him, and yet he seemed to know South Africa like 
his pocket. Was the book by some brilliant journalist, 
disguised under a pseudonym? No one in Fleet Street 
could point to a writer with the particular gifts and 
qualities displayed in its composition. Most people who 
care for modern fiction have by this time read The Dop 
Doctor, but for the benefit of those who know nothing 
about it I shall transcribe here a single description of it 
from one of the contemporary press notices: — 

‘It is a picture painted on a wide canvas. It is full of 
faults and extravagances, but they are the faults and 
extravagances of a powerful mind too absorbed in its 
subject to heed proportion or restraint. Half the 
length and it would be a more affecting story, and yet 
its irrelevant excursions are often astonishingly vivid. 
Construction, relative values, the effect of contrast and 
simplicity, the technique of the accomplished novelist, 
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Mr. Richard Dehan either has not learned or disdains 
to learn. He has given us with unflagging enthusiasm, 
and often with astonishing power, a huge slice of human 
life, chaotic, formless, sombre, complex as life is. 
Never once does he shirk his crises, he is not afraid of 
banal trivialities, or coarseness, or sandheaps of detail.’ 

The above is from The Daily Mail, a journal which 
in Lord Northcliffe’s lifetime seldom ignored a book 
of really outstanding merit and individuality, though 
it has never devoted much space to literature in general. 
The weekly reviews were scarcely less excited over 
‘Richard Dehan.’ Every journal you took up was 
full of him. For months the speculations continued as 
to his antecedents and identity. At last the riddle was 
solved: ‘Richard Dehan’ proved to be Miss Clotilde 
Graves. 

Miss Clotilde Graves herself has most kindly acceded 
to my request that she should tell us now the whole 
story. My record of William Heinemann’s career as 
a publisher would seem very incomplete without it. 


‘When it was first my good fortune to meet the two 
remarkable men under whose joint auspices I was to 
launch upon the career of a writer of novels, I was 
struck by the sharply-marked contrast they presented; 
William Heinemann being somewhat below the middle 
height, and of a vivacious and excitable disposition, 
really more Gallic than Teutonic in his changing 
moods and varying impulses, and Pawling, huge, 
handsome, blond and stolid -a typical Englishman if 
ever there was one. 
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It was in the spring of 1g08. I had approached the 
famous firm with a novel, the authorship of which I 
stipulated sKould be kept profoundly secret; and the 
firm, while not unwilling to give the work a chance, 
questioned the wisdom of the author in foregoing such 
helpful impetus as might be contributed to the 
launching of Te Dop Doctor by the publication of a 
name with which the play-going public and the 
readers of certain well-known magazines, evening 
papers and popular weeklies had been familiar for a 
number of years. 


‘So had the owner of the name in question, now 
approaching her fiftieth summer, and when Sydney 
Pawling had rumbled objections in his deep, melodious 
bass, and William Heinemann, fixing me with his 
gleaming spectacles, had added to the force of his 
expostulations the rapid gestures of his supple, darting 
hands, I had no more convincing argument to put 
forward than that I had known Clotilde Graves for a 
long time, and regarded her and her attainments with 
a certain proprietorial esteem, but that I was more 
than a little bored with her, and that I would like to 
drop her for a while. 


‘“T am familiar - we are both familiar —- with your 
name. You have been a London journalist for, as you 
say, thirty years... . . You have regularly contributed 
short stories, verses and articles to the leading weekly 
papers and several high-class magazines, and sixteen 
plays from your pen have been produced in London 
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and New York. Some of these plays were successes. 
What?’’ ; 

‘“Four, very much so. The others — were — bad 
eggs.” (We had not the useful word in 1908, or I 
should have said ‘“‘duds’’). 

‘“ There, you see!” said the deep voice of Pawling. 

‘**So-—so-—so!” said William Heinemann, “ and 
having thus far become known-—you deliberately 
propose to deprive yourself of the advantage gained in 
all these years of labour?” 

‘“To go under ” said his partner, and there was 
a ruminative silence, during which I was more and 
more allured by the prospect of bobbing quietly under, 
to bob up again as Somebody Else. 

‘“T may presume you have a reason,” the sharp 
staccato accents of William Heinemann broke in upon 
my meditations, “for this — desire for anonymity?” 

I had the desire, and that was my reason — good 
enough for any woman. But as the partners seemed to 
expect more, I was silent, merely bowing my head. 

‘“TIn the case and under the circumstances 
said Mr. Heinemann. 

‘“And considering the stipulations attached 
came in Pawling’s deep voice. 

‘“The terms we should be prepared to offer you 
for the volume rights of this novel - did we offer any 
at all —- would not be large,” said William Heinemann. 

‘“Put it they would be small,’ boomed the big 
blond Pawling. 

‘ «Flow small?”’ I asked, and was told, and nobody 


had exaggerated. But I was hardened in my determina- 
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tion to bob under, and bob up again as Somebody 
Else. 

‘In the low-ceiled parlour of the grey stone Rectory 
at Haworth, that chilly nest wherein six children of 
genius were nurtured; whence they took wing for a 
little space, only to return to die; I have read that in the 
stormy winter evenings the Reverend Patrick Bronté 
would gather his strange brood about him, read to them 
or bid them read to him from the weekly newspaper and 
discuss with them the political, military and social news 
of the day. But Charlotte and her younger sister, being 
too shy to speak as boldly as the father would have had 
them, he found a mask—I suppose some rubicund 
cardboard visage remaining from a Rectory Christmas 
Tree, though it should have been the plastic death- 
mask of Shakespeare or Milton, Keats or Napoleon I - 
and the small, pale, bright-eyed creatures being bidden 
by this strange father to speak through the mouth of 
the mask and have no fear, because nobody could see 
them, obeyed, and so joined without let or hindrance in 
the Rector’s hearthrug debate. 

‘Perhaps the nom de guerre I had chosen was to serve 
as my mask when the thoughts, reflections, experiences 
and griefs of a life-time, contained between the battered 
leaves of eighty-seven notebooks and wrought into the 
chapters of a novel, should be sent out into the world. 
I had written articles and stories and verses and plays, 
but the book I had entitled The Dop Doctor was another 
matter. This time I had filled my fountain-pen from 
the veins of my heart! 
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‘Somewhat after this fashion The Dop Doctor (now 
in its fortieth impression) was ushered into the world, 
to be followed by other successful ventures, including 
a number of volumes of short stories and four other 
full-length books. The business association between 
myself and the firm of William Heinemann was only 
to be broken by the founder’s regretted death in 1920, 
and the death of his partner in the following year. 


‘What shall I say of my friend that is new to those 
who shared his friendship? He was a gifted, cultured 
man, a passionate lover of music and a devotee of art. 
He possessed marked literary ability and had published 
several plays that had won high praise from dis- 
tinguished critics, and yet in all the years that lie 
between 1908 and 1921 I never heard a word from 
him with reference to this. He was liberal of praise for 
others, and the fact that he had paid for a book did 
not lessen his keen appreciation of all that was best in 
the author’s work, or water down his friendship. 
Generous, excitable, sensitive, brave, he bore the 
breakdown of his health with uncomplaining fortitude, 
and the last letter I ever received above his well-known 
signature reveals how courageously he faced the 
supreme calamity of blindness. 

‘Let it testify to the greatness in the man, as nothing 
else could do.’ 


Bedford Street, Strand, 
17th September 1920. 
Dear Miss Graves, 
It is good news that you are back in your study 
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and working. . . . I look forward to the time when you 
will send in the typescript of the new novel. 

My eyes are trying me a good deal. I certainly believe 
that they are getting better because I seem to see things 
to-day that I did not see yesterday, but eye-trouble is a long 
and slow process and I am often in despair. Luckily, I have 
patience and any number of good friends, which helps me 
along, and they are all confident that my sight will come 
back, if not entirely at least sufficiently to make it the most 
precious of all gifts. - With kind regards, yours sincerely, 

W. HEIneMann. 


(7) The Loeb Library. 


It was by way of M. Salomon Reinach’s books, 
Apollo and Orpheus, that Heinemann proceeded to 
the Loeb Classics. M. Reinach has been good enough 
to give me the following account of the matter: - 

‘I first knew William Heinemann through the 
Hachette’s in Paris, while preparing my short history 
of art entitled Apollo. It was thanks to Heinemann, 
who undertook the English edition of that book, that 
I could obtain the 600 illustrations which I deemed 
indispensable, while Hachette’s wished me to be 
content with half the number. Moreover, Heinemann 
took the trouble of adding several important blocks 
from works of art either English or in England. I 
think the great success of my book was in no small 
measure due to him. 

‘Later on, when my French publishers refused to 
accept, because too unorthodox, my general history 
of religion, called Orpheus, and I had to have it printed 
in France at my own expense, Heinemann bravely 
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incurred the responsibility of issuing an English 
edition. ‘This book,” he wrote (March 190g) “will 
be surrounded by enemies and cursed by every one 
in an official capacity.” But he was gifted with 
insight equal to his courage, and the English Orpheus 
was produced without omitting a sentence of the 
original. 

‘In two further circumstances, Heinemann, whom 
I often met in Paris and in London, showed his dis- 
position to push on, not to find reasons for doing 
nothing. I attracted his notice to the Memoirs of 
Baron de Frenilly, edited by Chuquet, and he pub- 
lished a translation of that most enchanting work 
(1909). It was also thanks to him that I could procure 
the publication — recommended by Sir Charles Dilke, 
to whom I had read part of the manuscript — of the 
recollections of Major Frye, then in the possession of 
an elderly lady of Saint Germain; the suggestive title 
After Waterloo by his own finding, and he also helped 
me to express many uninteresting pages. The manu- 
script is now in the British Museum. 

‘Leaving aside the trouble which Heinemann kindly 
took to have printed and bound in England the first 
edition of my three booklets — Ewlalie, Cornélie, Sidonie 
— of which he was contemplating, just before the War, 
English translations, I come to the Loeb Classical 
Library, which involved us, ever since IgII, in a 
long and agreeable correspondence. I had indeed 
suggested to my friend, Dr. James Loeb, who is both 
a scholar and a man of means, the idea of attaching his 


name to a task hitherto unattempted in England, 
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which could prove a God-send to classical studies. 
When he agreed to the plan, I arranged a meeting 
with him and Heinemann; Loeb, who had himself 
been in business, soon found out that Heinemann was 
the very business-like publisher he wanted, enter- 
prising, active and intelligent. ‘The charming get-up of 
that long series of volumes redounds to Heinemann’s 
good tastes. As long as Heinemann lived, and even 
during the War, I remained in touch with him for all 
the matters appertaining to the Loeb Library; following 
a suggestion of the late W. R. Paton, editor and trans- 
lator of the Greek Anthology, he got me to select and 
describe the Book XVI, containing a volume — Volume 
XVI - devoted to ancient statuary. 

‘I admired Heinemann’s thoroughness and power 
for work. Though he travelled a great deal —I have 
several letters of his from India — he always found time 
for reading manuscripts, answering questions and 


obliging his friends.’ 


Dr. Loeb, with no less kindness, has recorded for 
me his own memories of the launching of the enter- 
prise. He writes: - 


‘It was through Salomon Reinach, the great French 
scholar, that I got to know Heinemann. This was in 
IgIO or Ig1t1, when we met at Reinach’s house in 
Paris to discuss details of the series known as the 
“Loeb Classical Library.” I may add that I owe the 
idea of founding this Library to a suggestion of 
Reinach’s. He and Heinemann had long been on 
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friendly terms. Dr. T. E. Page, former master of 
Charterhouse School, whom I had been fortunate 
enough to secure as editor-in-chief (his qualifications 
for this post had been pointed out to me by the late 
Sir John Sandys) and Seymour de Ricci were present 
at this first meeting in Paris. 

‘My impressions of Heinemann were most agreeable, 
and I at once liked the earnest way in which he dealt 
with all questions concerning the publication of the 
series. It was clear that he had recognised the real 
importance of the work that was about to begin, and 
that he saw that the publisher whose name became 
identified with it would earn much fudos. His keen 
business sense must also have shown him that even- 
tually, and after the Library had once established 
itself-in the favour of the reading public, it must yield 
the publisher a handsome £érdos, while, it was clear to 
all of us, and especially ¢o me that its financial backer 
would have to be content with such glory as might 
come to him! 

‘In all our subsequent negotiations and corre- 
spondence Heinemann displayed real interest and the 
utmost deference to my wishes, while he did not 
hesitate to frankly inform me when my ideas were not 
in conformity with what his long experience as a 
publisher had taught him to think a better way of 
proceeding. In 1912, very soon after the first five 
volumes had appeared, I fell ill, and for two entire 
years was debarred from taking part in the work, 
During this period and during another long illness that 


befell me in January 1917, my end of the business was 
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looked after by my brother-in-law, Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg, of New York. As far as I know, he was 
always satisfied that Heinemann was earnestly doing 
his best to carry out my plans to interest the public 
in the books. His friendly relations with some of the 
most distinguished British and American critics stood 
the Library in good stead. It may be of interest to 
know that Heinemann very early pointed out to me 
that it would be unwise to spend a lot of money on 
advertising. His point of view was that so good a 
thing must be its own advocate and make its own 
way. I am glad to say that I followed his advice - the 
great progress since made by the Library has proved 
its wisdom. 

‘Curiously enough, aside from a short hour at my 
home in Munich, and a few meetings at Heinemann’s 
London office, and possibly another conference with 
Reinach in Paris, we only saw one another for the 
greater part of two days at Ztirich in May 1916. This 
was in the midst of the cruel war. We were faced with 
the question whether we should shut down or continue 
our publication at greatly advanced cost and consequent 
heavy increase in the sales price of the books. After 
looking into the figures which he had prepared for me, 
I decided to go on at whatever cost, and, to Heine- 
mann’s evident surprise, I authorised him to invest 
several thousand pounds in paper and other book- 
making materials. At that time it looked as though 
prices might reach unattainable heights, and I felt 
quite sure that a loss on this purchase was not to be 
avoided. On the other hand, it was clear that to stop 
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publishing the series was tantamount to sealing the 
doom of the Library. Interest in it would sag, and 
eventually cease entirely, subscribers would be dis- 
gruntled, and to begin afresh successfully after the end 
of the War would be doubly difficult, if not impossible. 

‘T never saw Heinemann after this meeting in Ziirich. 
He died while I was ill and out of touch with the world. 
Mrs. Loeb and I recall with especial pleasure a glowing 
description he gave us of days spent in Burmah and of 
the fantastic beauty of its people and customs. 

‘It just occurs to me that I had a pleasant and 
stimulating evening with Heinemann at his London 
apartment early in October 1912. I found him, Dr. 
Page, and Dr. Rouse over their port when I came. 
I remember seeing some lovely things by his great 
friend, Whistler, on the walls of his comfortable 
study. 

‘When I was well enough to be told of his too early 
death, and of the baneful disease which had clouded 
the last years of his life, I was naturally greatly grieved 
and distressed. ‘There soon followed the death of his 
partner and friend, Sydney Pawling. Since that time 
I have found much pleasure in the company of his 
successor, ‘Theodore Byard, whose enthusiasm and 
interest for all fine things continues to be of the 
greatest use to the Library. 

‘Heinemann told me that he took particular pride 
in the confidence shown him and his firm by many of 
the distinguished men and women whose books he 
published. He was a great reader of foreign literatures, 
and always strove to make their finest products 
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accessible to English readers through good English 
translations. Of his own literary work he spoke with 
uncommon modesty. 

“Though of German descent on his father’s side, he 
was a loyal Englishman. Very naturally, he took his 
country’s part in the great world war. But fair- 
minded as he was, I found him quite open to con- 
viction, when, during our days at Ziirich, I pointed 
out some phases of the other side of the question.’ 


Major George Haven Putnam, head of the famous 
American publishing firm of that name, had the 
handling of the Loeb Library in the United States. 
In the early stages the series went better in England, 
and Heinemann, who set up ‘a correspondence desk’ 
for it in his office and got into personal touch with 
possible buyers, used to twit Major Putnam with lack 
of enterprise and to rail at America’s lack of scholar- 
ship. One day he exclaimed: ‘I have every member 
of the Cabinet a subscriber! Can you say that?’ 
Major Putnam had to reply that no member of the 
American Administration of that date was concerned 
in the study of the classics. 

‘I believe,’ Major Putnam writes me, ‘that our sales 
in the States have now exceeded the sales in England. 
I was a little cross because the manufacturing of the 
series went to Heinemann’s instead of to Putnam’s. 
It would have been easier to have the work done in 
America. Heinemann wanted us to try and bully the 
American Government into letting the books in free 
on the ground that they were educational books. This 
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did not prove to be practicable. Heinemann, fair- 
minded as he was, could not get over the feeling that 
this was due to our “lack of enterprise.” ’ 


(8) On the Eve of the War. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton’s book, The Heart of the 
Antarctic, already alluded to, appeared in 1910. Mr. 
Nigel de Grey will tell us more about it in the chapter 
which follows. Meanwhile it makes a starting-point 
for the interesting personal memories with which M. 
Gérard brings the narrative of his friendship with 
Heinemann down to the date of their last meeting: - 

‘After Shackleton’s return from his principal great 
Polar venture, Willie invited me to the banquet he 
had organised in London during the Ascot Week, to 
welcome that splendid pioneer before publishing his 
book, and, if I remember rightly, we were together 
some weeks later, in Paris, at the Hotel Ritz, with the 
Belgian Antarctic explorer, Adrien de Gerlache, and 
the President of the Paris Geographical Society, M. 
Rabaud, all of us teaching Shackleton, who didn’t 
know one word of French, to use that language, as 
he had stubbornly resolved upon, for his lectures at 
the Sorbonne on the ensuing night —a terrible feat, 
but which he ploughed through, by dint of the 
most frantic efforts — which made Heinemann exclaim, 
“To-night Shackleton’s courage and obstinacy have 
almost equalled their Polar doings,’”! 


1M. Harry’s own expression. I continue throughout to 
leave his extremely pleasant English untouched. — F.w. 
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‘While on this subject I must not forget another 
instance of Willie’s insight and judgment. The famous 
impostor, Dr. Cook, having got to Europe with the 
intent to visit Paris and Brussels after Scandinavia, to 
make good his assertion that he had reached the Pole 
itself in advance of Peary, Heinemann had a mind to 
publish Cook’s full narrative of the startling event, 
“provided it had really taken place,” and asked me to 
approach the alleged conqueror on the subject when 
he came to Belgium. But from the first he scented the 
humbug, hoaxer, or deliberate liar, beneath all Cook’s 
boastings, being strongly encouraged in that direction 
by his distinguished co//aborateur and associate, C. A. 
Bang, who went specially to meet him and heard Cook 
lecturing in Copenhagen, and had found him out; so 
he wrote warning me and the Belgian public against 
the fraudulous doctor, adding, “You may take it for 
certain that Peary is the man.’’ Whereupon a gala 
night in course of preparation at the Brussels Opera 
in honour of Cook was quickly given up. 

‘I never knew Willie’s keen judgment amiss but 
once in my life — and that only for a very short time. 

‘This was on the threshold of the Great War. On 
July 22, 1914, he sent me a wire saying that he was on 
his way to Leipzig in charge of the British section of 
the International Book Exhibition then being held in 
that city. On July 31 I was startled by a telephone 
call from Willie, entreating me to rush to him at the 
Brussels Palace Hotel, where he had just arrived from 
Germany, and whence he was to journey back to 
Calais and London at once. Having hastened to him, 
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I got from his lips the account I expected of the 
frightful military turmoil he had stumbled upon in 
Saxony. After fulfilling his duties as Custodian of the 
British Section of the Exhibition, he had had literally 
to struggle his way out of Germany, amidst such an 
appalling array of military power, such a rush frontier- 
wards of wonderfully organised millions of men, 
armed to the teeth, that he now believed the Kaiser’s 
armies would have triumphantly entered St. Peters- 
burg and Paris before Christmas. And so they probably 
had a great chance to do, had not something occurred 
three days later that neither Willie nor myself could 
foresee at the time of our feverish conversation at the 
Palace Hotel—I mean, Great Britain’s entrance into 
the war on the side of France and Russia, at the first 
evidence of the invasion of Belgium by the German 
hordes. And then Willie’s insight, which had only 
failed him exceptionally and briefly, surpassed that 
of the generality of men-—and I myself was in 
the number — who were confident such a formidable 
upheaval could not outlast a few months. From 
London — before Brussels was absolutely cut off by 
the invaders from all the outer world —- Heinemann 
wrote to me, and expressed the conviction that we 
would ultimately vanquish, now Great Britain was in 
the field, but only after most protracted trials, as Great 
Britain would certainly not be ready and fit to play 
a decisive part before one or two years. 

‘Most unexpectedly we were to be brought together 
in England less than three months afterwards. Threat- 


ened with the worst by the German invaders, who 
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knew me as a born enemy of theirs in the press, 
I had, in order to escape their bloodthirsty hate, to 
fly from Brussels on October 1st, 1914, and got, first 
on foot to Ghent, then by rail to Ostend, where, with 
my wife (who had travelled by easier means with a 
passport, in company with a secretary of mine) I 
embarked for Folkestone and Ramsgate, just a few 
days before the fall of Antwerp and the overrunning 
of the Belgian sea-board by the modern Huns. We 
chose Ramsgate because of the presence there of two 
nieces of ours, whom the war had surprised during 
their seaside holidays in Belgium, and who had taken 
refuge on the English coast awaiting events. And now 
circumstances enabled dear Willie to prove the truth 
of the old motto, that a friend in need is a friend indeed. 

‘We and my nieces and my secretary found ourselves 
almost penniless exiles, most of our money and all 
other earthly belongings having, of course, been left 
behind us in Belgium. Heinemann took in the 
situation at a glance, and was warm and prompt in his 
generous efforts on our behalf. My amour propre 
compelled meto reject his proposed unlimited assistance, 
especially as I had fair hopes of pulling through with 
the fruits of my pen. But he found several “slyly 
delicate” means of helping me without offending my 
pride. Just before the war I had been allotted a money 
prize by the Académie Francaise, for my book Le 
Miracle des Hommes, wherein I studied the cases of the 
blind, deaf and dumb American, Helen Keller, and 
her European sisters, and of this work Heinemann had 
recently published an English translation. He helped 
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me to stir up the French Embassy .in London, so that 
the Academy prize might be promptly paid me, and 
he himself contrived to acquit himself in advance of 
royalties attached to the sale of the English version, 
whilst entrusting me with the revisal of the proofs of 
Alexander Powell’s War in Flanders (a book full of 
most valuable evidence of German crimes in Belgium), 
which he also put me in the way of translating into 
French, for publication by the Paris firm of Larousse. 
He further journeyed several times to Ramsgate, to 
cheer and entertain us, and had arranged that we and 
our nieces should come and spend the Christmas 
festive days with him, when all our plans were upset 
by a wire from Gaston Bérardi from Paris urging me 
to go thither to write a daily article on the Belgian 
aspects of the war in Le Petit ‘fournal, then edited by 
M. Stéphan Pichon, formerly and soon to become 
again, Minister of Foreign Affairs. And full of 
gratitude for all Willie’s kindnesses and their discreet 
fashion, I and my wife started to establish ourselves, 
for the whole duration of the war, in Paris, where we 
had the joy of receiving two or three comforting visits 
of our beloved friend from Bedford Street in 1g15 and 
1916 —until the submarine war rendered the crossing 
of the Channel a sheer impossibility for civilians. We 
little suspected that those were our last chances of 
enjoying dear Willie’s brotherly society. While peace 
summoned us back to Belgium he had begun ailing, 
and though our epistolary intercourse never ceased, 
we were, alas! never to meet again.’ 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Story of ‘The Lovers’ 


< of Lovers,’ the slender little volume which Mrs. 

Pennell edited for Heinemann in 1917, is the 
story, as will have been gathered, of a really charming 
and touching romance. Although Heinemann’s own 
romance ended so soon and so miserably, he remained 
always a romantic, and I suspect he seldom was happier 
than in the hours during which, in the blithe company 
of Mrs. Pennell and Augustine, he looked on at those 
young married lovers in the Adelphi. 

Augustine invented the name. It was on a spring 
morning, when she ought to have been busy with 
brooms and brushes instead of allowing herself to be 
distracted by the affairs of the neighbours, that she 
came calling to her mistress, “Venez vite, madame, voir 
les Amoureux! 

Mrs. Pennell went, and so the book originated. 

The first chapter of it consists of an article sent to 
The Century magazine, and printed in its issue for 
June 1g11. At that date she had never spoken with 
either of /es Amoureux, a struggling young artist of 
talent and his newly-wedded young wife, and she felt 
some misgivings over her temerity in writing about 
them so freely without their sanction or knowledge, 


but no ill consequences were to ensue. On the contrary, 
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it was to be the beginning of a most unconventional 
and delightful friendship. I shall not hesitate to quote 
very freely from Mrs. Pennell’s pages, for the idyllic 
scenes described and the two actors in them were soon to 
become a part of Heinemann’s existence. 

We are given first the sight seen that morning from 
Augustine’s kitchen window: - 


‘As I live on the very highest floor of a house that 
passes for a sky-scraper in London, though it would 
disappear among the real sky-scrapers of New York, 
my kitchen and indeed all my windows look on 
nothing save a vast stretch of sky and a vast stretch of 
roofs, but such a sky as you could not find anywhere 
out of England, and such roofs as you could not find 
anywhere out of London: new and old, tall and low, 
flat and steep, with gable-ends and towers and man- 
sards and the latest patent inventions, jumbled up 
together anyhow, and none more extraordinary than 
the ancient, crooked, red-tiled group immediately 
below me —a view I would not exchange for the finest 
panorama in the Alps. To a garret window in the most 
ancient and crooked of these Augustine’s finger was 
pointing. It is a window I had seen hundreds of times 
before, a window I can never go to mine without 
seeing, for it is the nearest down there, and the biggest, 
made of two of the ordinary size thrown into one, 
projecting farther than any of the others, and, unlike 
them, covered on top with glass. But never had I seen 
it quite as it was on this brilliant May morning, flung 


wide open, with the spring sunshine streaming through 
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upon a youth and a maid who stood just inside clasped 
in each other’s arms. Augustine was right. They were 
Les Amoureux, by whatever other name they may have 
called themselves to the landlord of the shabby old 
garret in which they settled that same day, with an 
easel, two chairs, and a mirror for all visible furniture. 

“The lilac and laburnums were blossoming in London 
when they came, the evenings were growing long and 
golden, the spirit of youth was in everything, and with 
Les Amoureux as neighbours the meaning of May - 
which the years in passing dim for us all, alas! — was 
clear to me again. In the midst of the infirm, tumbled- 
down, tragic old houses their love sprung up like a 
flower, and it was so pretty blooming in the dingy 
attic that as the days went on I not only saw their 
window every time I went to mine, but I found myself 
going to mine on purpose to see it. I got into the habit 
of watching them much as I watched the wood- 
pigeons who had built their nest in a neighbouring tree. 
Everybody who ever was young has a sneaking senti- 
ment for love and youth, and I was not too old to 
remember that I, too, began life in a garret, and often 
it was into mine I was looking across the past as I stood 
at my window, and the roofs, not of London, but of 
Rome, were spread out below me.’ 


There seemed no harm in watching the young 
couple, as they did not seem to mind being watched 
any more than the pigeons. They manifestly were not 
bothering their heads as to the possibility of being seen 
by curious neighbours: — 
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‘For them the world was bounded by their own 
sloping walls, and they alone existed. They detached 
themselves so completely from the life of their little 
street and of all our little Quarter that it was not 
possible to think of them as in any way a part of it. 
They were no two people in particular, but simply 
Les Amoureux—'The Lovers—Daphnis and Chloe, 
Aucassin and Nicoléte, Romeo and Juliet, strayed 
from the thyme-scented pastures of Lesbos, from the 
sun-burned land of Provence, from the stern palaces 
of Verona, to a little, musty, old London attic.’ 


‘They were young, the Lovers, as lovers always 
should be. The husband, so it seemed to Mrs. Pennell, 
could not be much more than twenty; the bride looked 
younger still. She was slim and girlish, her cheeks 
pale as a white rose, her hair hanging in a long dusky 
brown pigtail behind. “They seemed mere children, 
truants from school,’ whom the watcher would ‘one day 
catch quaking as their master appeared at the garret 
door and ordered them back to their desks.’ Only 
truants did not as a rule set themselves far harder 
tasks than ever were set for them in class, and the task 
of these young lovers was to earn a livelihood: — 


‘Les Amoureux had not brought that big easel with 
them solely because in the garrets of romance art is the 
fellow-tenant of youth and love. Poverty had also 
taken shelter under their roof, and in real life, if not 
in romance, poverty forces lovers like everybody else 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow... . 
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But Les Amoureux could give an example of industry 
to the most’ industrious of us all. Though nobody 
begrudges to young lovers an interlude of idleness in 
Love’s Lotus Land, from which it is so easy to stray 
and miss the way back, their life together from the 
first was one of toil. 

‘Love lightened the labour, for they shared it. He 
was the artist, and she the model. On some days, in 
a nun’s black veil, she knelt before him; on others, as 
a peasant she lured him to the dance. Sometimes she 
wore patches and powder for him, sometimes classic 
draperies and sandals. She dressed for the river, the 
races, the moors, to which she never went. It was hard 
work, no doubt, but many a woman in love would 
have envied her chance to add the enchantment of 
variety to her beauty. And he was so ready to be 
enchanted —so ready to interrupt the pose, to throw 
down his pencil, push back his chair from the easel, 
and take her in his arms. As on that first morning, 
they would stand there, clasped close, in front of the 
window, heedless of the world on the other side of 
it, as if they had been a new Paul and Virginia adrift 
on a desert shore. I could almost hear the sigh with 
which they tore themselves apart and went back, he 
to his easel, she to her pose. 

‘All through the long summer day they worked, all 
through the long summer evening, and as dusk 
gathered the lamp was lit in the garret and there it 
burned until, one after another, the lights went out 
in the window of the neighbouring attics, until, one 
after another, the lights faded from the windows of the 
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big hotel rising like a rock beyond the stretch of low 
roofs. And in the blue moonlit night, in the midst 
of blue, moon-drenched houses, their lamp burned 
steadily — a clear flame for the vigil in love’s sanctuary 
while a loveless world was sleeping.’ 


For the rest of this earlier portion of the narrative — 
the portion, now entitled ‘In the Garret,’ which 
appeared in The Century under the title ‘Les Amoureux’ 
—you must go to Mrs. Pennell’s little book. Here 
I have space only for two or three more brief 
extracts from the subsequent pages, telling of the 
sequel. Mrs. Pennell herself had no thought of any 
sequel, and the whole episode had passed temporarily 
out of her mind, for the Lovers had moved to another 
part of London, when, one summer afternoon, a year 
or two later, a visiting-card was brought up to her on 
which, to her surprise and pleasure, she saw written 
the words, ‘l’Amoureux, Lesbos’: — 


‘He was the Lover from the garret. He had read 
my story, or he would not have known his name was 
LT? Amoureux, and Lesbos his home; the chances were 
that L’ Amoureuse had read it too, and in a flash I saw 
the full extent of my indiscretion. If it had not been 
for his smile, I think I should have run. My indis- 
cretion, once I realized it, loomed up before me, 
gigantic, unspeakable, wholly unpardonable. There 
was not a single thing I could say for myself, there was 
not a shred of justification I could plead, there was no 


redress I could make. My crime was not one to be 
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carried to the Courts for compensation and was conse- 
quently all the more heinous. What then were they 
going to do about it? I wondered in my misery, sure 
of nothing except that whatever they chose to do or 
exact I was bound to accept meekly, in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

‘And what did they do? I admit it is altogether 
incredible, but L’ Amoureux, this admirable, this gener- 
ous young lover, had come not to reproach, not to 
upbraid, not to threaten, but to thank me -—abso- 
lutely to thank me! He and L’ Amoureuse had seen 
nothing that called for forgiveness. They were too 
grateful for that; I had given them too much pleasure. 
They had understood, as they read, that if they in 
their garret were too engrossed with their love to be 
conscious of a world outside, [ at my window was too 
engrossed with its beauty to remember it was their 
possession not mine, and he actually told me how 
touched, how thrilled they were by my sympathy. 
The Century, with the story in it, had reached them 
only a few days before, at a moment of great difficulty 
and depression —I am afraid too many such moments 
fell to the lot of my Lovers in a sordid world run not 
by love but by good hard cash. It seemed that they 
had exchanged the old garret not for a fine studio 
building, or showy stucco front, or academic heights, 
but for another garret, this new one, however, in no 
delightful little out-of-the-way corner like ours, but 
in as commonplace a thoroughfare as can be found 
from one end of London to the other. It was here, in 
their discouragement, that the magazine from over 
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the sea was placed in their hands, and when, in its 
pages, they of a sudden met themselves, like the lovers 
in Rossetti’s drawing, they forgot everything save 
their love and the garret with the sloping walls, where 
it had blossomed and bloomed, and those old days ever 
cherished as their best — as I knew they would be when 
I wrote. And peace fell upon their tired souls, and their 
troubles slipped away, and they were happy as they 
had not been for months.’ 


LT? Amoureux, Mrs. Pennell declares, was precisely 
what she knew he must be: — 


‘Up at my high observation post I had seen that he 
was tall and slight and fair and pleasant to look upon, 
but only now he was near could I see also the tender- 
ness and manliness and charm of his face, the depth 
and seriousness of his eyes—the eyes of the dreamer. 
The impression he made was one of great simplicity 
and great strength, tempered by humour. He was 
simple as a child in telling me of their life down there, 
and their poverty, for they were so poor they added 
only at the last to the easel and chair or so and table 
and mirror which were all their furniture in the sunny 
May days when I first discovered them; they never 
ran to a real carpet; their bed was a door taken off its 
hinges. But love transfigured the bare garret and to 
them it was as beautiful as a palace, as holy as a temple. 
And I felt him strong in the brave front with which he 
faced life, hitherto so niggardly to him of all its gifts 


save the one great gift of love. He had had no success 
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as an artist. He had been passed over, the portfolio 
under his arm made it hard to say why, for others less 
accomplished. He seldom found the publisher who 
wanted his drawings, he hawked round his paintings 
in vain. Most of the time the pockets of these two 
young people so rich in love were forlornly empty. 
But so long as they had love, which had been over- 
shadowed by the demon of care perhaps, but had not 
withered as I feared, the rest could go, and I gathered 
that it was the easier for him to take the goods of this 
world lightly, since to him material things were an 
illusion — the Great Reality waited in the world beyond. 
He did not wear a mystic silver ring on his thumb for 
nothing, and a word here and a word there gave me a 
glimpse into the mysticism that inspired him and 
shone through his eyes.’ 


IT? Amoureux, 1 am sure, found Mrs. Pennell an ideal 
listener. In a very short time she had heard all the 
joys and sorrows of his existence: — 


‘What impressed me most as I listened to L’ Amoureux 
was that life, like his talk, was for ever bringing him 
back to L’ Amoureuse. He could not stray, or stay, 
from her for long. Whatever movement or enterprise 
Fate might fling him into, he himself would still 
revolve round her and her beauty. And he made me 
understand why, a rare thing for any man in love to 
succeed in doing. 

‘I started out with the advantage of knowing that 
she was beautiful when his talk was of her beauty. 
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But as if he feared the distance between my window 
and theirs had kept me from seeing it, he took from 
his portfolio, and gave me, two drawings he had made of 
her beautiful head, one on a bit of the paper that covered 
the walls of his beloved garret — I have it now, the whole 
romance of Les Amoureux in the beautiful head ten- 


derly drawn on the odd piece of cheap wall-paper.’ 


In London it is very easy to lose sight of people, and 
Mrs. Pennell confesses that she might have lost sight 
of the Lovers had it not been for the war, which brings 
to us the strangest part of her tale: - 


‘From the topsy-turveydom with which Europe’s 
tragedy has burdened the world, the last thing I 
looked for was the real, the irrevocable End to the 
romance of Les Amoureux, and the privilege to make 
what use of it I chose without the shadow of indiscre- 
tion. And yet, this is exactly what the war has brought 
me. It was in its second year when L’ Amoureuse, 
whom I did not seek, sought me of her own accord. 
It is not easy to write of her visit - sorrow has its 
sanctity. But this much I can say, I was right in 
knowing she could not disappoint me. She was 
beautiful in her sadness —if anything, more beautiful 
than in her happiness, and I could not wonder that 
LT? Amoureux had never tired of drawing her. Her 
love, free of sordid daily needs and anxieties, was 
strengthened, exalted by the titanic tragedy which 
had claimed from her, as her share, all she had to give — 


LL? Amoureux had fallen at Loos. 
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‘In her grief she turned to me for the sympathy 
I had lavished upon them unasked in the first rapture 
of their love. They had both got to look upon me as 
the friend who understood, and therefore to me, who 
had told the story of their love, she was eager to tell 
the story of his heroism. Nor, I must admit in fairness 
to myself, did my sympathy fail her. As I had under- 
stood the lover, so I could understand the hero, the 
greater hero because one of the kind who does the 
hard work and gets little of the glory. He had served 
not with the few who command, who are decorated, 
promoted, extolled, but with the thousands who obey, 
who, when their hour comes, perish unnoticed and 
unnamed, and it was the cruel injustice of it that led 
her to invoke my aid. It went to my heart when she 
asked me why, if I had written of the Lover, I should 
not write of the Soldier and let the world see, as 
nobody but I could see - for so her love glorified my 
indiscretion — the heroic stuff he was made of. Many 
who had been with him in Flanders had spoken to her 
of his bravery, his devotion, his faithful work; she knew 
the cost of the sacrifice to him, the splendour of the 
surrender of his allegiance to Love and Art, which 
were all he held most dear; and yet he had died with 
nothing to distinguish him from the least worthy. 
I think this is what hurt most-this passing of 
I Amoureux so silently into the Great Silence. 

‘As if fearful I might think she exaggerated the 
part he had played and that he was not quite so fine 
a creature as she made him out, she gave me all the 


facts she knew of his career in the Army and placed 
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his letters in my hands. I could. neither read them 
not listen to her without feeling that I would do a good 
deal and my best to pay to the memory of L’ Amoureux 
the tribute he deserves, the tribute L’ Amoureuse 
knows to be his right, and, since there is no space in 
official history for such as he, to put on record, in a 
sequel to my tale of his love in the Garret, the tale of 
his heroism as a man who could be simple and strong, 
tender and loyal, in war as in love.’ 


The facts to be told were tragically few, for the 
career of L’ Amoureux as a soldier was tragically short, 
but the young widow had at hand all the letters he had 
written her while in training, and the greater part of 
the volume is made up out of a selection of these 
letters. Mrs. Pennell does not exaggerate in this 
description of them: — 


“They are very beautiful letters to me, the more 
beautiful because so genuine-—the simple story of 
his daily progress, messages of his eternal love for 
L’ Amoureuse, never intended to be passed on to the 
newspaper correspondent or the admiring circle, never 
faked into the sentimental rubbish and noble gush 
some journalists would have us believe that “Tommy” 
writes home from the front. They were really so 
entirely for the woman he loved that most of them 
will never be seen by any eyes save hers. But in as 
many as can be printed he lives, the lover, the artist, 
the man -—the hero in his silent way, accepting the 


thousand daily miseries of life in the company of men 
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wholly alien to him, as bravely as the hardships and 
dangers of tle soldier he became for his country’s sake, 
not his own.’ 


Such, in its main features, was the story of The 
Lovers, as Heinemann learnt it from Mrs. Pennell and 
from /’ Amoureuse, for she, of course, took an active 
part also in the preparation of the volume for the 
_ press. Mrs. Wieland—that is her name-—was able 
to supplement Mrs. Pennell’s narrative with many 
details which interested Heinemann immensely but 
which it was then unnecessary or undesirable to put 
into print. He was quite excited, for instance, to hear 
that ? Amoureux was of the family of Christoph Martin 
Wieland, the poet and the great friend of Goethe - 
Goethe was one of Heinemann’s idols;! and he rejoiced 
to discover in Mrs. Weiland herself not only an 
enthusiast about books but, in an unpretentious way, 
a poet too. Over her maiden name, Ethel Archer, she 
had contributed verses to magazines of good standing. 
Only in one respect, he learnt, were Mrs. Pennell’s 
descriptions misleading; the Lovers had been as poor 
as she pictured them, but their garret was a garret with 
a difference — the Brothers Adam had had a hand in it. 
It had an Adam fireplace which was a thing of beauty. 
Young Wieland (he was twenty-nine, by the way, 
and a fine figure of a man, with a strong, refined, 
clean-shaven face, and with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye—I have a life-like photograph of him before 

1 Heinemann was an active member of the Goethe Society 


of London. 
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me) was a connoisseur and, if he and his bride had to 
forego what more conventional couples would regard 
as some of the necessities of life, at least they were 
surrounded by some of its luxuries, Georgian and 
Queen Anne candlesticks, precious china, old furniture 
of mark. Those two doors they slept on were worthy 
of the Adam setting! I believe the Brothers would 
have loved the Lovers! 

Heinemann, of course, had long known both 
? Amoureux and 1’ Amoureuse by sight, though only 
from the distance of the Pennells’ window and from 
a single chance encounter with them in John Street, 
Adelphi. One was apt to think of Heinemann as a 
man enviably free from any sort or description of 
English shyness; but although he had been eager to 
‘scrape acquaintance’ with the attractive young pair, 
he had hesitated to introduce himself. When Mrs. 
Wieland first called on him at his office about the book, 
he told her of this meeting and how he had wanted to 
speak to her and her husband. ‘Why didn’t you?’ she 
asked. ‘I was afraid to,’ he answered, like any bashful 
boy, ‘as I did not know you.’ 


While the book was in preparation, and in the years 
that followed, Mrs. Wieland often dined with Heine- 
mann at his house in Lower Belgrave Street. She has 
very kindly written for me some of her recollections of 
the talks they had together. They make a pleasant 
little epilogue to our story: - 


‘I well remember the first time I dined with Mr. 
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Heinemann alone. Mrs. Pennell was to have come 
also, but at the last moment she was prevented from 
doing so and I was not on the telephone. I arrived 
from my work at the War Office, after a scrambled 
dressing at home, punctual to the minute. Mr. 
Heinemann was not there. The man-servant, Payne, 
a saturnine, distinguished-looking individual, who 
reminded me of the chief agent of some secret society, 
told me he had been delayed at the office, but would 
be up in a quarter of an hour. 

“He then put some coals on the fire and plumped 
some cushions on the arm-chair. His attitude was very 
fatherly. He went out of the room and returned in a 
few minutes with two lovely Siamese cats, the exact 
image of each other (they had evidently been chosen 
to tone with the room). “This is Peter and this Paul,” 
he told me. He smiled in a kindly fashion and went 
out, and I made friends with the cats. After he had 
gone, I had a good look at the room, which pleased 
me immensely. There were many Whistler paintings 
on the walls and several of Nicholson’s. Books were all 
round the room. There was a portrait of Beatrice 
d’Este and on the mantelpiece a beautifully shaped 
skull lined with silver and (if I remember rightly) 
studded with turquoises. 

‘Mr. Heinemann told me it was the skull of a young 
girl who was found drowned in the Arno—he had 
heard the story in a hospital at Florence and been 
so interested that he had begged to keep the skull, and 
the medical authorities had allowed him to do so. 


Later on, when I knew him better and he had remarked 
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on more than one occasion, ““You have a very beautiful 
head,” I asked him if he were not secretly coveting 
my skull to place beside the other. He said, ““What a 
gruesome idea!’ and then added, smiling, “I like it 
much better where it is.”’ 

‘Mr. Heinemann had a mischievous schoolboy side 
to him. On another evening, after dinner, when Mrs. 
Pennell, myself, George Moore and several others 
were talking together, the telephone bell rang. Mr. 
Heinemann took up the receiver. He listened in silence 
for a moment or two and a whimsical, puzzled expres- 
sion came over his face. “She calls me Willie,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I’ve not the faintest notion who she is.” 
He took up the receiver again, asked the name, 
repeated it, looked more puzzled, and then, taking it 
up again, said, “Did I?” He put the receiver down. 
“Funny thing, D’ve not the faintest notion — better 
call Payne.” He rang for his man. “Payne, does the 
name ‘X. Y.’ convey anything to you? I can’t locate 
it.” “Yes, sir,” the man-servant replied at once, with 
a face that was absolutely inscrutable, “Monte Carlo, 
year before last.” “Thank you, Payne, that will do.” 
The man withdrew. Mrs. Pennell turned to me and 
said smilingly, “I think we might have been spared 
this.”’ For my own part I was not sufficiently sophis- 
ticated at the time to take it in—I merely felt amused. 

‘Mr. Heinemann was the most delightful con- 
versationalist I have ever met, and he liked to talk to 
me because, he said, “ You have repose, a very rare 
quality. I could talk with you till morning and never 


feel tired - on the contrary, you make me feel rested.” 
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‘Often we would talk after dinner until close on 
midnight, then I would remind him that I had a train 
to catch. He would say good-bye, adding, “You must 
come again soon.” 

‘We discussed every subject imaginable. Once, 
when we had been speaking of Galsworthy’s Five 
Tales (each of which deals with a suicide) and I had 
said which suicide I should personally prefer to adopt, 
he seemed astonished. “I had no idea you had ever 
contemplated such a thing,” he said. “When I was at 
my boarding school at Brighton,” I told him, “I used 
to lie awake night after night trying to think of some 
way to manage it, but we were so watched that 
drowning seemed the only chance and I had a horror 
of suffocation.” I went on to say the number five 
always struck me as very sinister. He laughed at what 
seemed to him morbid superstition, but he mentioned 
that Robert Ross had died on the 5th of October. 
Whilst he was talking the thought suddenly flashed 
across my mind: “You, too, will die on the sth of 
October -it may be about five years hence and it 
will . . .” I quickly brushed aside the idea, which had 
come quite unbidden. For a moment I felt quite faint. 
Once before I had had a sudden unaccountable premo- 
nition of the kind, and it had proved tragically right. 

‘He admired Heine immensely and once, when he had 
been regretting that there were so few good translations 
of Heine’s poems, he suddenly burst out with a version 
which was new to me—I wish I could recall it. 
“Whose translation is that?” Iasked. “My own,” he re- 
plied, “‘and it is much better than some I have seen.” 
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‘He was very fond of music and told me that it 
had an extraordinary power over him emotionally — 
especially Wagner’s. He very much wished me to hear 
Tristran and Isolde with him. Why I did not, I cannot 
now remember. 

‘He occasionally discussed religious matters and 
admitted that the Roman Catholic religion had always 
appealed to him as an artist, adding, “It would be 
beautiful if one could believe it.” “Don’t you believe 
in our personal continuation hereafter?” I asked. 
“T believe in the continuation of Mind,” he said. 

‘He used to say that he thought the most delightful 
thing in the world was the cultivation of friendships. 

‘For me he had a kind of fatherly affection, with just 
a tinge of playful sentiment in it. Once he invited me 
to go and stay for a week-end at Brighton with him 
and his mother, but I was unable to accept. His notes 
inviting me to dinner would generally begin, “Dear 
? Amoureuse,” or “Dear Little Lady,” and he would 
sign them “Le Petit Grandpeére.” His last letter of all 
annoyed me because it was typewritten, and I did not 
answer it. It was from Cannes, in 1920, when his 
eyes were troubling him seriously, but I had no 
suspicion of that. On the very morning I heard of his 
death, I was going to post him a long letter which I had 
written the night before. He had been very much in 
my thoughts for several days previously and some- 
thing had kept urging me to write. 

‘How I wish I had written to him in time!’ 
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Heinemann and Pendennis 


HERE was, as Mrs. Wieland has pointed out, a 

curiously boyish element in Heinemann which 
his friends remember affectionately. Mr. Robert 
Hichens has also touched upon this trait in his 
character. Mrs. Mordaunt will presently describe for 
us his almost child-like demeanour sometimes when 
he was ill Mr. T. P. O’Connor, while admitting 
that there was no ostensible resemblance between 
‘the cool, cynical, experienced, mature’ publisher and 
‘the sentimental creation of Dickens,’ declared never- 
theless that he ‘always thought of Heinemann as 
“Tiny Tim.” ’? The heading which I have given to 
this chapter points to a still more remote comparison. 
With ‘Tiny Tim’ Heinemann had at least his small 
stature in common, and there was occasionally a look 
of something forlorn and pathetic about him; Miss 
Agnes Tobin, the poet, used to call him ‘Little Willie,’ 
and many other women had other ‘pet names’ for 
him, But how could a mature and cynical busi- 
ness man, with more than a tendency to embonpoint 
and with a head grown very bald—a forceful, 
irascible, excitable, energetic, alert little man — how 

1 SEE ps 304" 

2 In the Sunday Times, toth October 1920. 
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could such a person remind anyone of young Pen- 
dennis? : 

In order to be so reminded, you need to know 
something about a novel entitled The Hippodrome by 
Miss Rachel Hayward and about a certain handsome 
young friend of hers whose personality suggested to 
her the heroine of that book, an Irish equestrienne 
known as ‘Arithelli.” It was Miss Hayward’s first 
effort at fiction, and it took Heinemann by storm. He 
decided at once to publish it, declared it would be an 
immense success, and proclaimed its merits vehemently 
in talk and in the Press. ‘To the author herself he was 
extremely kind, and she and he remained on terms of 
cordial friendship, but in this chapter Miss Hayward 
insists that she must play a subsidiary réle. Arithelli 
must have the centre of the stage. 


To picture Arithelli as she was when she and 
Heinemann met in 1913, shortly after the appearance 
of The Hippodrome, you have only to imagine “The 
Fotheringay’ reincarnate attired in the fashions of this 
date: the Fotheringay in all her placid beauty, with 
the same statuesque, imposing presence (five foot nine 
in her stockings) and with the same imperturbable 
amiability and absolute freedom from the faintest 
spark of artistic inspiration; with too — last but not least 
—in her tranquil accents, a similar touch of the brogue, 
for Arithelli was born and bred in County Cork. 


1 But she is of Scottish origin, and, unlike ‘The Fotherin- 
gay,’ of good family. Needless to add that she has given 
all this her cordial imprimatur) 
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Luckily for us, there is one great difference between 
Pen’s innamorata and the lady by whom Willie 
Heinemann’s eyes were now, for a time, dazzled. 
Arithelli has a sense of fun in her. I wish I could 
convey in print some suggestion of the humorous 
ingenuousness with which she tells her tale. Here it 
is, written down by her at my request, in her own 
words. Remember, in reading them, that if Heinemann 
was approaching fifty when he encountered this 
country-bred young Juno of a woman, he was as much 
of an amorist as ever. The episode, as Arithelli lets us 
see, was to lead nowhere; but if, as you read the story, 
you reflect that its hero was at this period of his career 
wife-less and heart-hungry, and if you should begin to 
muse and speculate on ‘what might have been’ — well, 
the comparison with poor Pendennis may not seem to 
you quite so extravagantly far-fetched after all. 


‘As you have heard from Miss Hayward’ (writes 
Arithelli) ‘I am supposed to be the original of the 
heroine of her novel, The Hippodrome. Both Mr. 
Heinemann and Mr. Doran (who was to publish the 
book in America) were most anxious to see me, and 
asked Miss Hayward to bring me to dinner at Mr. 
Heinemann’s flat. 

‘I was then living with my parents and sisters at 
home near the Sussex Downs; but on receiving several 
rather excited letters from Miss Hayward about 
meeting the famous publisher, I came up to town and 
stayed at the Grosvenor Hotel and went to dine with 


Mr. Heinemann and Mr. Doran. 
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were very unfortunate in the colour schemes of our 
frocks —she wore a bright tomato-coloured dress and 
I had a vivid wine-red confection with touches of 
blue and gold and some bizarre jewels of sorts. 

‘Mr. Heinemann said we reminded him of a bull- 
fight in Spain—he implored me not to seat myself 
anywhere near the blue brocade curtains or blue sofa 
in his drawing-room, as he said that everything 
clashed! 

‘Another time I lunched alone with Mr. Heinemann 
and he ordered a very expensive and wonderful repast, 
but, unluckily, I only care for very plain, wholesome 
food, and out of the whole six-course menu I could 
eat only the vegetables. 

‘He was extremely upset and I was very sorry about 
it. However, he took me afterwards to Rumpelmayer’s, 
where I had a somewhat early but most enjoyable tea, 
and he ate nothing. 

‘Soon afterwards Mr. Heinemann was spending a 
week-end at the Metropole Hotel, Brighton, and he 
wrote to me — at my home — inviting me to lunch with 
him at the hotel. 

‘I went attired all in black, with a huge feathered hat. 
My father told me I looked as if I had been robbing the 
funeral hearses, which somewhat depressed me. How- 
ever, Mr. Heinemann seemed quite pleased with the 
look of me, and the luncheon was a great success — 
although I rather shocked him by asking to have a few 
potatoes with the “‘sole Heinemann,” a dish for which 


the hotel was becoming famous. After lunch we 
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strolled on the lawns, accompanied by his little rough- 
haired terrier, to which he was most attached. He 
spoke of various tragedies and sorrows amongst his 
friends and also mentioned his own unhappy marriage. 

‘Once he took me to the theatre. He had a box and 
the little dog was with him, but I cannot remember 
what play or what theatre it was, because before we 
arrived we had started a strange conversation about 
the next world, and we talked and argued on this 
subject all the time the play was going on. He thought 
of publishing a book on the Hereafter. I also told him 
about a short and melancholy poem I had written 
called “Why? Warum? Pourquoi?” The last lines, 
“Why do the clouds roll so silently by? Why were we 
born? And why must we die?” seemed to depress him, 
so to make things a little gayer I told him I had 
written a Café Chantant song when I was living at 
Dieppe with my people. This seemed to cheer him up 
a little, and he asked me to register all these writings 
and send them to him at his office, which he told me was 
famous for its fine marble staircase. I said he was wise to 
havesucha durable staircase, as ordinary oak would never 
stand all the traffic that went up and down those stairs. 

‘As regards the poems, etc., I wasn’t proud of them 
and he never had the chance of seeing them. 

‘When I was staying in town later with friends, Mr. 
Heinemann invited me to dine with him quietly at his 
new house and have a chat about Literature and Art. 

‘I went and we had a very enjoyable time — until 
Mr. Heinemann said d@propos of nothing that he feared 
he had rather a tendency to like undesirable people. 
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I at once replied, without any intended malice or 
annoyance, that I was not at all surprised, “as a tree 
always fell the way it leaned.” Curiously enough, he 
seemed extremely put out by this remark and said he 
did not wish for any of my “‘treatises on gardening.” 
Somewhat surprised, I turned the conversation on to 
Swinburne — then Cellini. But somehow his interest in 
both Literature and Art seemed to have evaporated. 
Thinking, perhaps, that I worried him, I took my 
departure, 

‘The next day he very kindly wrote saying he was 
afraid I must think him very unreasonable and dis- 
agreeable, etc. I wrote him a note saying that I had 
thought no more about the ill-fated proverb episode 
until I had his letter (which was true), and I added that 
no doubt my constant good temper and lack of moods 
and tenses was aggravating to a man of his artistic 
temperament. 

‘Mr. Heinemann took me once to a concert at the 
Albert Hall to hear (I think) Freda Hempel. She is 
very pretty and we both admired her looks and her 
singing immensely. In order to astonish Mr. Heine- 
mann, I had, with some trouble and a fair amount of 
worry, made myself look exactly like a Russian, in 
a very distinctive cap, coat and frock, which attracted 
every one’s attention at the concert. ‘This pleased him 
greatly and he was in good spirits, and suggested that 
I should have my portrait painted by some well-known 
portrait painter who was a friend of his. However, 
I had been so often sketched and painted by artists 
that I took no interest in this idea, and told him that 
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a painting like Farquharson’s Snow and Sheep would 
be much more artistic and restful and better style. 
He said that if I was hankering after Snow and Sheep, 
he had no leanings that way, but he would agree to the 
portrait having a background of snow if I had set my 
heart on it. He often referred to this conversation, 
and it was always a source of amusement to both of us. 

‘Mr. Heinemann had a wonderful memory and 
very acute hearing, but appeared to me to suffer 
terribly from depression. He did not seem to make 
the best of things and even in his very successful 
business life it was ever the little petty worries and 
annoyances that he seemed to dwell on. 

‘He was very artistic, fond of dress, and had 
remarkably small feet - which always made me feel 
that mine were a yard long! He was always telling 
me how beautiful I was and this rather worried me, 
as I know well I have many faults. So one day I said: 
“You are very flattering and kind, but I must tell you, 
in spite of all the nice things you so constantly tell me, 
I am really piano-legged; even if you haven’t guessed 
this defect, it’s there!’ For once in his life he seemed 
really amused and laughed most heartily and this gave 
me much pleasure.’ 


‘Piano-legged !’- what a merciful disillusionment 
it would have been to Pen had the Fotheringay’s 
fascinations been similarly marred or had she had the 
wit to proclaim as much! 

‘Little Willie? may have laughed, but I suspect 
it was the coldest douche of all! 
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Two Portraits of Heinemann in the Years 1907-20 


Ew people, if any, had better opportunities for 
| Eres Heinemann’s character than Mr. Nigel 
de Grey, who during the years 1907-14, served him 
first as secretary, and subsequently as manager, and 
Miss Tennyson Jesse, whose brilliant novels he began to 
publish in 1912, and who from rg13 until 1920 was 
his principal Reader and one of his closest friends. 

Mr. de Grey writes: — 

‘My first acquaintance with Mr. Heinemann dates 
back to September 1907, when he engaged me as 
business secretary to succeed that admirable person, 
Miss Alice Pugh. Up to that time, from almost the 
earliest beginnings of the business, Miss Pugh had 
year by year coped with a by no means easy task with 
an efficiency to which W.H. constantly in after years 
bore testimony — generally not without reflection upon 
her immediate successor! 

‘My first impressions are as vivid to-day as on the 
evening that my friend and sponsor, Henry Chalmers 
Roberts, took me down to Marsh Farm, which W.H. 
had taken for the summer, to be looked at. W.H. 
did not arrive till later, and I can still see him walk 
into the room, short, rotund, bald-headed, with a 


bristly and rather sparse moustache, hair cut short, 
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slightly curled and slightly grizzled, with strongly- 
marked Jewish features and at that moment a not 
particularly amiable expression —I was later to learn 
that though his face set naturally into severe lines it 
could change in a moment. Conversation became 
more easy as dinner lessened the strain of, to me, a 
nervous occasion — not alleviated by the mauvais quart 
a heure beforehand. I remember even now not without 
embarrassment a gaucherie I committed with the futility 
of a very shy boy. “You, Mr. Heinemann, are, I 
suppose, a Socialist,” I said, for at that time I thought 
no one of intelligence could be anything else. And that 
to William Heinemann, the greatest individualist I 
have ever known! For in his mobile nature it is that 
which seems to me now his most salient characteristic. 
He had great faith in his own judgment, his own 
personality, and he stamped all he did, and especially 
his business, with his own individuality. By contrast 
he had no stable faith in others. 

‘I knew him of course best in business. 

“Though he was always most kind and hospitable to 
me and my wife “out of school,” and though I stayed 
in his house and dined with him often during the seven 
years I was with him, I can add nothing to the picture 
of this side of him much more intimately drawn by 
others who knew him better. The disparity in age 
alone put a barrier, intangible but sensible, between 
us. But in business I saw him perhaps as closely as 
anyone. For several years I served him as it were 
personally. It was my job to keep his conscience, as 
they say, and it was my duty to study his methods and 
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peculiarities, if only in the hope of sometimes being 
able to anticipate his needs. 

‘W.H. was a born publisher—by far the most 
brilliant man that I have known in the profession. 
We often hear of the “flair” of a publisher -I have 
known two men who possessed it. Other men I have 
known of excellent judgment, fine literary sense, 
astonishing breadth of knowledge, excellent trade 
experience, shrewd business capability. I should say 
that Heinemann had none of these things in the highest 
degree, and most certainly not the commercial force 
that builds a great industry. But among publishers he 
stands to me facile princeps —in that he had an almost 
unerring instinct for the right book. Failures we often 
had, like every other publishing business in the world, 
some of them ignominious, many more glorious — but 
short and long his “flair,” there is no other word, was 
extraordinary. His books were for ever setting the 
literary world a-talking, in part because he added to 
his other quality (if it is not perhaps the same one) the 
knack of starting the talk, but much more because he 
found the new things that people wanted to discuss. 
He was as a rule a little ahead of the general trend, and 
so led the van in the newest direction. All very 
intangible, this, for the layman, but easily appreciated 
by fellow-publishers. 

‘It was rather a surprise to me in later years when 
Heinemann told me once that he hated the commercial 
side of the business. I had always felt that he enjoyed 
a bargain, and there is no doubt that, when occasion 


demanded, he bargained well. Like nearly all Jews, 
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his sense of honesty was strong. If he bargained hard, 
he held to his bargain absolutely. He was quick as 
lightning with figures, with a wonderful “nose” for 
a mistake, even though his own arithmetic was often 
faulty. With authors he was as a rule generous, with 
the young especially so. 

‘He was a hard fighter. I have seldom known him 
to admit defeat if he was really in earnest. If he 
thought his opponent was trying to get the better of 
him by unfair means he was merciless. I do not think 
he was ever sentimental. 

‘I should like to present a picture of a man of 
unbounded vitality, bursting with energy, irritable to 
a degree, impatient, dominating, violent in his temper, 
keen, quick, mentally so active that he would often 
seem inconsequent, exacting of service from others, 
intensely difficult to serve, with moods that varied 
- almost from hour to hour, a man who at times seemed 
unbearable, yet whose faults one forgot for the sake of 
his wonderful qualities. He could turn the whole of 
his business into a bear-garden — the place would seethe 
and ferment with his driving power, and, half an hour 
later, at luncheon, may be, he would be the delightful 
host, amusing, charming, full of knowledge of the 
world, exercising on his guests a peculiar fascination 
of which I for one have not the power to convey the 
sense. 

‘As can be imagined, such a man was no organiser 
of a commercial concern. He was no builder of a 
machine. His business prospered because it had the 
goods to deliver. He drove it along by the force of his 
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personality. It could never, I think, have grown 
beyond the point where his own finger could reach its 
farthest corner. But both he and his business were 
known all over the world, and I am certain that up to 
the War he had no intention of letting any part of his 
business out of his own control. 

‘The staff at Heinemann’s in my first days has now 
almost disappeared. Daniel Conner was Reader, with 
John Gilmer as his colleague- Heinemann always 
spoke of Conner as the best reader he ever had, and 
I am sure that his successors in that post will not think 
hardly of W.H. if I repeat it now. A person of the 
most retiring disposition, Conner was possessed of an 
admirable judgment and a faculty for summarising a 
book in his “Opinions” that from a publisher’s point 
of view I have never seen equalled. He was in due 
course succeeded by F. M. Atkinson, introduced, if 
I remember right, by George Moore. After several 
years he in turn left, and Walter de la Mare took his 
place —an association which for myself was a par- 
ticularly pleasant one, for on two or three days a week 
de la Mare shared my room. For art books he relied 
on that perspicacious critic, Miss Florence Simmonds. 

‘If a book was doubtful he would often have it read 
by other members of the staff—Sydney Pawling, 
myself and others. I remember that almost my first 
_ job when I was engaged was to report on Maurice 
Guest. The manager was Ham-Smith, who had been 
with W.H. from very early days. I chiefly remember 
him for his flowing red moustaches, which he loved to 
stroke. Mr. C. A. Bang, that able Danish gentleman, 
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was in charge of the foreign department. Herbert 
Clarke was in charge of the manufacture — a post that 
was no sinecure. There were, of course, many others, 
some of whom are still with the firm. To live the pace 
required good health, and a sense of humour — with 
occasional recourse to a visit to Sydney Pawling, who 
excelled in pouring oil upon troubled waters. How 
much W.H. owed to his partner is difficult to say, and 
I doubt if W.H. ever knew himself. A kindlier person 
than Pawling never walked the earth, and he per- 
formed prodigies to keep the staff together. 


‘Of the big books that were issued in my time it may 
be of interest to tell of one or two, but perhaps before 
doing so I should mention the Times Book War, which 
was still raging when I first went to Heinemann’s. 
I retain a vivid picture of the moment when it was 
thought that Pearson! had bought the Times, and 
Heinemann was already in touch with him when the 
announcement of the Harmsworth deal caused con- 
sternation. After alarums and excursions lasting about 
a week, I think, or maybe more, contact was established 
with the new group. 

‘Heinemann and, I think, Sir Frederick Macmillan 
were appointed to meet them, and the negotiations 
took place in Heinemann’s room. He had, although 
at first much struck by the Times method of selling 
books (he read a paper on the subject at one of the 
International Congresses), attacked them violently 


1 Sir Arthur Pearson, then proprietor of The Standard 


and the head of Messrs. Pearson, the publishers. 
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when they infringed the Net Book Agreement.1 He 


and Sir Frederick were, I believe, as we should say 
now, “the ginger group” of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. AsI have said before, W.H. was a good fighter — 
I can still hear the echoes of the tussle which pene- 
trated to my little room next to his. I was in and out 
constantly. I see Kennedy Jones, of the Harmsworth 
Press, sitting informally with his legs cocked up in 
the window-sill of the front room in Bedford Street, 
a cigar in his mouth, the draft agreement on his knee, 
pencil poised above it; Sir Frederick four-square in 
a large leather chair, and W.H. striding up and down 
the room in front of his desk, excited, barking, fighting, 
throwing off vitality at every point, vividly con- 
trasting with the lackadaisical air of K.J., which con- 
cealed no doubt at that moment an exceedingly active 
cerebration. 
“The Publishers’ Association got their settlement.? 


‘Possibly one of the biggest affairs that we handled 
was the publication of the record of the first Shackleton 
Expedition to the South Pole. It admirably displayed 
those talents which made W.H. a great publisher. He 
rose at once, after the first news of Shackleton’s success 
had reached him by cable, to the magnitude of the 
occasion. With the exception of four Daily Chronicle 


1 A trade agreement between publishers and_ booksellers 
for the maintenance of published prices of books. 

2 The details of this ‘war’ have been given by Sir F. Mac- 
millan in his pamphlet, “The Net Book Agreement, 1899, 
and the Book War, 1906-08.’ 
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articles, he controlled, on an admirable agreement, all 
the rights in Shackleton’s account of his expedition. 
Although Shackleton had not reached the Pole, a feat 
which if accomplished would have procured him an 
advance on royalties of {5000 instead of about £1000, 
Heinemann determined to make the £5000 advance 
ex gratid, ‘That in itself was a good stroke, and made 
Shackleton ready to do all in his power to help. ‘The 
art lay in whetting the public appetite for the book 
without giving anything away and in handling the 
world rights at a profit. His second move, after cabling 
Shackleton about the advance, was to go to Brindisi 
to meet him. Passing through Paris on his way, he 
fixed up an agreement for the publication of certain 
articles in /’I/lustration at a high price, and made a 
sound agreement for the book rights with Hachette. 
But he also arranged a sort of formal welcome for 
Shackleton in Paris which served as excellent publicity. 
On the way back from Brindisi he managed to pre- 
vent anyone invading Shackleton’s carriage, while he 
examined the photographic and other material. Only 
slightly mysterious accounts were given to press 
reporters about the activities of Shackleton and his 
publisher, Mr. Heinemann. From that moment on, 
he managed to keep Shackleton’s book always “‘in the 
news,” so that when at last the book appeared 
a first edition of 10,000 copies at 30s. per set was 
rapidly exhausted in England alone, to say noth- 
ing of an édition de luxe. Altogether, by foreign 
and U.S.A. rights he made a very considerable 


sum of money, and I think in some ways his name 
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stood at its highest point internationally about that 
time. 

‘Another occasion of intense excitement was that of 
the banning by the Circulating Libraries of Hall 
Caine’s The Woman Thou Gavest Me. The situation 
was a serious one. The ultimatum came after a large 
part of the books had already been delivered to the 
trade. W. H. Smith & Son’s order was for 5000 copies. 
One thousand pounds worth of advertisement space 
had been booked and much other money spent in 
advance. For the first and only time in my connection 
with him Heinemann faltered. The ultimatum fell 


1 Cynics find it difficult to believe that Heinemann was 
actuated by any higher motives than desire of profits in these 
venturesome enterprises of his. It may be interesting to 
give Sir Douglas Mawson’s opinion on the point. ‘Financial 
gain was never foremost in his mind,’ Sir Douglas writes in 
a letter to Heinemann’s close associate, Mr. Bang. ‘National 
and literary merit in propositions put before him was always 
sufficient to enlist his sympathy. In such cases he would be 
eager to assist and would look beyond the mere monetary 
aspect, and, indeed, do all that was financially in his power 
towards its realisation. 

‘Reliability, another feature that makes for success alike 
in business and in private life, was certainly one of William 
Heinemann’s assets. 

‘Few know with what enthusiasm he took up the cause of 
Shackleton’s British Antarctic Expedition of 1907-8, and 
the succeeding ventures. His sustained support and en- 
thusiasm were of very great help to Sir Ernest. In my own 
case, I can only say that his personal co-operation was one 
of the factors that carried the Australasian Antarctic Ex- 
pedition on to success.” F. Ww. 
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like a bombshell. No one could accurately foresee the 
result. It meant that about half the edition would be 
dumped back into our warehouse, and it was quite on 
the cards that a large section of the public, and in 
especial Hall Caine’s particular public, might be so 
influenced by the action of the libraries as to make 
them boycott the book. He feared for Hall Caine’s 
reputation, and he saw imminent danger ahead if a 
section of the trade was going to exercise an arbitary 
veto on authors’ and publishers’ productions. In these 
days of vast corporations and far greater sales, it is 
perhaps difficult for the younger publishers fully to 
appreciate the crisis. But it must be remembered that 
Heinemann’s was by no means a large business. The 
publication of a big novel of that kind strained the 
organisation almost to breaking point for many weeks 
beforehand. The cash outlay was very considerable, 
and the business was counting on that book for a large 
part of its revenue during that financial year. But if 
Heinemann was for a moment staggered, it was only 
for a moment. Apart from anything else, I think that 
Hall Caine’s towering indignation at the treatment 
of his book would have given W.H.’s hesitating mind 
the direction it needed. The author was quickly on 
the spot, and after an hour or so of excited discussion 
the plans were laid and Heinemann was in the thick 
of the conflict. It was a time of frayed nerves, but all 
came right. Public opinion, headed by a formidable 
list of prominent men, vindicated the morality of the 
book, and its success was largely responsible for the 


eventual abandonment of the library censorship. 
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Heinemann’s hesitation remains perhaps in my mind 
the more vividly because it was so utterly unlike him. 
Looking back, I attribute it to the fact that he really 
knew nothing of, and had no sympathy with, the vast 
middle class of England. He had at that moment no 
idea of what their attitude to the book would be. He 
was so staggered by the action of the libraries — an 
action utterly alien to his cosmopolitan nature — that 
he felt himself completely adrift in a world he did not 
understand. Books had been ‘“‘banned”’ before, but 
not books by authors of high moral reputation, leaders 
of moral opinion with a very large section of the 
public, not by Hall Caine, whose Bondman was the 
first book he published. All things considered, I do 
not wonder that he was utterly puzzled. 

‘Another side of his work should not be forgotten — 
the work that he did for the Publishers’ Association 
and in the cause of International Copyright. As 
foreign delegate of the Association he attended con- 
stantly the Executive Committee meetings of the 
International Copyright Commission and once a year 
the Congress, at which he frequently read papers on 
various aspects of publishing and copyright. To him 


1 “Heinemann was very valuable in the Publishers Associa- 
tion,’ Major Putnam writes me. ‘He with his practical 
business experience, and Reginald Smith with legal know- 
ledge, rendered noteworthy service. They were not close 
friends, but were loyal colleagues (Reginald Smith was a 
close friend of mine). During the last few years Smith felt 
business slipping from his firm, and it was a great dis- 
appointment to him. The loss was apparently due to a lack 
of aggressiveness, particularly in competing with greedier 
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generally fell the work of organising the British Section 
of any book ,exhibition, and one of the last pieces of 
such work that I did with him was in connection with 
the Leipzig Fair in July 1914. His knowledge of 
foreign methods of publishing and bookselling was 
extensive — unique in England. With foreigners he 
was particularly popular. His fluency in French and 
German greatly added to this. Curiously enough, he 
never lost his accent in any language. His English, 
his best language, was guttural, his German more 
cosmopolitan than pure, his French idiomatic, racy, 
but Germanic. He talked all three languages con- 
stantly, but he was most at home in English, though 
it often occurred to me to wonder if he did not think 
in German. His whole orientation was cosmopolitan — 
with the rather common attitude of the ’nineties in 
regard to England that “they do these things better 
abroad.” He understood nothing of real English life - 
he had laughed at it with Whistler too often, I suppose, 
to want to. All this cosmopolitanism helped him to 
make himself a persona gratawith his foreign colleagues, 
and it was reflected also in his own business, which had 
always something of an international character. His 
actual work on the Commission Internationale was 
men. Gradually there came to be an impression of a lack 
of enterprise in the business. He was too much of a gentle- 
man to be aggressive. Heinemann was a happy combination 
in that matter. I do not think that he was ever unfairly 
ageressive, but he was keen-witted, and he had a creative 
suggestiveness as Reginald Smith had not. Now and then 
his swans turned out geese, and then he laughed at himself 


and initiated something else. He had a fertile mind.’ F. w. 
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technical and uninteresting to laymen, but while he 
was engaged upon it he brought a great part of his 
energy to bear upon it, and attached much importance 
to it. Not long before the War he resigned, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Geoffrey Williams. 

‘Of Heinemann one could talk for ever. He had 
that streak of queer genius that made him unexpected, 
stimulating, admirable. Generally speaking, he was at 
his best when confronted by the major difficulties of 
business. He could negotiate an important deal with 
great acumen, he could face a loss with greater 
equanimity than a small error of judgment in an 
employé. In small things he was erratic, in big ones 
far-seeing. With his staff he was essentially autocratic, 
exceedingly variable, and was as much puzzled by 
ordinary Englishmen as he was puzzling to them. 
He had in consequence no power of delegation, but 
an immense driving force. He could get work through 
at astonishing speed both inside and outside his own 
office. His mind was too versatile and too quick to 
make him a good organiser, but he could size up a 
situation and see the essentials of a proposal with 
lightning rapidity. He was quick to see business in 
a scheme, quick to turn it into a commercial proposi- 
tion. In personal business contact he was apt to conceal 
his essentially delightful personality by a surface 
irritability — he did not suffer fools gladly. But as the 
years go on it is all his good points that one remembers, 
for they were deep set in him, and as one grows in 
experience one realises them the more keenly. I am 


glad that I was not with him after his break in health. 
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At the end of my time there Jack Heinemann joined 
the staff. He,was a delightful boy, full of promise, and 
both W.H. and the management built great hopes upon 
him. He was killed in the early days of the war, and 
his death was a great blow to Heinemann and to us all. 
I saw W.H. hardly at all during the war, and but once 
or twice after it. The difference was marked and to 
me rather pathetic. For I like to think of him very 
much alive, very much in possession of all his faculties, 
alert, combative, unusual, a successful man, quite 
unaltered, I think, by success. In the few weeks before 
the War, he had arranged a very pleasant association for 
mein his business. I sawhim then from a different angle. 
I was to be more in his counsels and, having made the 
decision, he began the new régime straight away. How 
should we have fared? I like to think well, but of this I 
am sure that what little I knew of my profession I learnt 
from him, and even now in other places I quote his 
maxims, believing them to be uncontradictably true.’ 


No contribution to my book was more welcome than 
this vivid sketch by Miss Tennyson Jesse: — 

‘William Heinemann was a mass of contradictions 
blended into an extremely harmonious whole. He was 
at once the most generous of men, and very keen on 
a not always justifiable bargain; the kindest of friends, 
and the most prejudiced and unreasonable of enemies; 
at once amazingly receptive of ideas and extraordinarily 
narrow and arrogant. He discovered new authors of 
great talent, and often alienated his old ones, some- 
times the best sellers he had, by foolish quarrels . 
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but those with whom he did not quarrel loved him 
dearly to the end. He had a genius for friendship, and 
a genius for publishing, and it is not too strong to say 
that his social instinct amounted to genius also. 

‘In all the years that I knew him, from, I think, 
1912 until his death, I never knew a party given by 
him to be a failure. He mixed his guests with a very 
sure touch, and had the art - which I, being young, 
accepted as natural, but which I now see to be highly 
skilled - of making every one at the dinner-table join 
in a general conversation. He was, I believe, a keen 
bridge-player, but as I am unable to tell the back of 
a card from the front, I was asked to the dinner parties 
that were purely conversational, and I can only say 
that though they were often kept up till midnight they 
never flagged. I suppose that for seven years, except 
when I was roaming the world in the winter months, 
I dined with William Heinemann at least once a week 
and never without pleasure. His food and wine were 
always perfection, his gusto infectious and the con- 
versation stimulating — but there was much more to 
it than that. There was William himself — with his joy 
in human beings and in life and in friendship, with all 
his dearness and goodness. Every year he gave me my 
birthday party, and on the first of these - my first 
birthday in London -—he provided a huge artificial 
cake filled with penny toys—a hundred of them — 
toys that squeaked, toys that ran on wheels, toys that 
blew out and collapsed, all bought by Payne, his 
wonderful butler, at his command. No one who knew 


and loved William — and for anyone who truly knew 
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him to know him was to love him—but knew Payne, 
the shrewdest, nicest and kindest of men in his quiet 
little dry way. Payne’s face of welcome was a valuable 
addition to the little dinners at Lower Belgrave Street. 

‘William Heinemann had, I think, the richest 
imaginative sympathy (as long as personal prejudices 
did not affect it) of any human being I have ever met. 
His response to an idea, and his appreciation of work, 
when the work deserved it, were spontaneous, and at 
once sensitive and acute. As to the personal side of 
him, his kindness, his shortness of temper, his immediate 
sweetness if one refused to agree with that temper and 
attacked himon the subject -—it is difficult to convey these 
things to anyone who had not the inestimable privilege 
of knowing him, of being irritated and charmed by him. 

‘I first met him through the good offices of Austin 
Harrison, who was then editor of the English Review 
and had brought that periodical into such prominence. 
They were the first two men I knew in London. Mr. 
Harrison I met through sending a short story to the 
English Review, and Mr. Heinemann I met because 
Mr. Harrison sent me to him; and to them both I owe 
a great deal, and through them I met a great many 
of the people who are now my friends. 

‘Heinemann, I think, more than any human being 
I have ever known, had a real genius for friendship. 
Every one got angry with him, and every one loved him 
in spite of it. His actual solid goodness was amazing. 
I know of several other authors besides myself who were 
poor and often used to get ill, and to whom he at once 
sent good things to eat and, better still, masses of books 
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to read; and I do not believe that any friend appealed 
to him fon help in vain. 

‘The War was the worst thing that ever happened to 
William Heinemann. He was one of the people whom 
it made perfectly miserable and ill, and yet he con- 
ducted himself throughout it in a way that made his 
friends unhappy. He was, as I have said, a man of an 
arrogant mentality, and knowing that he had a German 
name and German blood he was determined not to 
appear over-anxious on the matter of this disadvantage. 
The result was that, in his anxiety to avoid the ultra- 
Britishness that so many men of German extraction 
flaunted during the war, he went, by a curious inversion 
of pride, to the other extreme. Though he was, I 
knew, perfectly loyal, he indulged in a good deal of 
rather foolish talk with the idea of showing that he 
was not afraid to be what he was and who he was, and 
so devoted were his friends—perhaps even misguidedly 
so—that instead of talking to him straightly we all 
combined to try and protect him from the difficulties 
in which he might have found himself. 

‘He took an almost impish delight in arguing that 
the Germans were the finest soldiers, and so on and 
so on, although I know no one who took the English 
reverses in the war more to heart than he did. His 
young cousin, Jack Heinemann, who was in the 
business with him and whom he had looked on as his 
successor, was killed quite early in the war and it broke 
William up very badly. 

‘Looking back on those days when we were all so 


keyed-up, I appreciate now even better than it was 
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possible to do then how fond we must all have been of 
William Hememann, how strong must have been our 
faith in his integrity (a faith that was never misplaced) 
for us not to have lost our temper with him more often 
than we did. I myself lost mine very badly with him at 
one dinner-party, and said things which I never 
regretted, but which personally I should never have 
forgiven if they had been addressed to me. Heinemann 
took them in very good part, and I think was a little 
more discreet for some time after. 

“Towards the end of the War he began to get seriously 
ill, and though he kept open house as usual, we all 
felt that his nerves were a little frayed. No one realised 
that his health had begun to break up for good. A week 
before his sudden death, I was dining with him and 
trying to cheer him up, for he had got really frightened 
about himself and his failing eyesight; and he seemed 
to be feeling better than he had done for some time; 
but he said to me wistfully, ““Do you think I shall ever 
be able to enjoy life again? ‘That’s what I want to 
know.”’ And in that sentence you have the keynote 
to his life. . . . For he had the greatest enjoyment 
for the actual business of living of any man I ever met, 
and this enjoyment of his was so dependent upon 
other people, the other people in his vicinity, enjoying 
life also that as far as lay in his power he saw to it that 
they did. No trouble was ever too much for William 
to take for his friends. It is impossible to convey to 
anyone who did not know him that feeling of complete 
confidence in him, in his kindness, in the exertions he 
would take for any friend of his who was ill or in 
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trouble, which filled all of us who were fortunate 
enough to be his friends. No one who knew him well 
could ever forget him, and no one could ever fill 
exactly the place that he filled in the hearts of all of us. 

‘I, for one—and Iam sure there are dozens besides my- 
self—never drive down Lower Belgrave Street on the way 
to Victoria Station without looking at his house and 
feeling an unassuaged pang that he is no longer there to 
welcome onewithin his hospitable door. And at the pub- 
lishing house which will always be proud to bear hisname 
he isspoken of with affection and admiration continually. 

“He was a great publisher; but above everything else 
he was a great friend. With all his foibles and all his 
prejudices, William Heinemann gave of himself, of 
his heart and of his head, unstintingly, and it is 
impossible to think of him without a warming of one’s 
own heart and a wish that it were possible to meet him 
again. If such a thing can ever be—and the mere chance 
is against all that he himself thought and believed — I 
am quite certain that his reception of myself or of any 
of his friends would be as understanding, as warm and 
eager, and as deliciously salted with humour, as it un- 
failingly was in the days when we had him with us.’ 
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Heinemann and His Friends: Memories and Stories 


oh Maing making of friends meant almost more to 
Heinemann than even the making of books. “The 
most delightful thing in the world,’ he said to Mrs. 
Wieland, ‘is the cultivation of friendships.’ 

He cultivated, as we have seen, several different 
kinds of friendships. In the case of Whistler he was 
a devotee. Cynical onlookers who did not know him 
well accused him of subserviency to that queer, 
capricious, so often insolent, man of genius. They 
thought Heinemann a tuft-hunter and a time-server, 
ready to put up with anything if only he might share 
in the reflected glory and, above all, ‘get the book’ - 
the great biography, or autobiography, or blend of 
both, which one day would be written. As Whistler’s 
character was in some respects so unpleasant and his 
manners so unbearable except by those who loved him, 
and very few people loved him, there were some 
apparent grounds for this uncharitable view of Heine- 
mann, but Mrs. Pennell and other witnesses have 
satisfied me that it was entirely wrong. I think 
Heinemann’s devotion to Whistler, through thick and 
thin, was moving and beautiful. 

Among those well qualified by personal acquaintance 
to judge of the relations between the two men is Mr. 
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Robert Hichens. ‘Heinemann could be a wonderful 
friend,’ is his testimony. ‘He was’a wonderful friend 
to Whistler. For some months Whistler lived with 
Heinemann. I was invited to dine and spend the 
evening with them several times. Wonderful evenings 
those were. With a tall cane leaning against his chair, 
and his white lock looking somehow like an epigram, 
Whistler held forth. His humour was extraordinary, 
often spiced with delicate malice. As I watched him, 
I sometimes thought what a marvellous success he 
would have been as a conjuror. He had the appearance 
then of a subtly smiling magician. His elderly eyes 
were full of naughty lights. To me he was always 
very kind, and I liked him. I confess I sat at his feet. 

‘Once I saw Heinemann vexed, almost angry, with 
Whistler. 

“This was at a very small party which Heinemann 
gave in his flat one evening to introduce to some 
London lovers of music a young Danish ’cellist. 
Whistler was among the guests and must have been 
in a specially impish, if not actually malicious, mood, 
for as soon as the ’cellist began to play, Whistler began 
to talk and in no very low voice. In vain Heinemann 
endeavoured to stop him by signs and even once or 
twice by a gentle “Hush!” Whistler went on per- 
petually talking to his neighbour, a half delighted, 
half embarrassed girl. He even forced her to laugh 
by his jokes and witticisms. Heinemann was seriously 
distressed, and I saw him later on in the evening 
speaking earnestly to the young Dane with a hand on 


the latter’s arm. I am sure he was apologising for 
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Whistler’s conduct. Heinemann had a great respect 
for all genuine talent. Genius he worshipped.”! 


Had there been anything of the tuft-hunter or 
time-server in Heinemann, that ugly trait would have 
shown itself on other occasions, and it did not. Neither 
for the sake of fame nor of profits was he at all disposed 
to be subservient to anyone else. If he did not suffer 
fools gladly, he did not suffer any more gladly the 
rudenesses or pretensions of the great; his friend 
Whistler was the one solitary exception. 


If Whistler, and with him the Pennells, occupied 
a special place in Heinemann’s heart, there was room 
in it for hosts of other friends: Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, M. Gérard Harry, M. Henry 
Davray, Mr. M. C. Salaman, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
for instance, from the early ‘nineties down to the end; 
newer friends in Lady Sheffield, Mrs. Gertrude 
Kinnell, Mrs. Kitty Roseo, Miss ‘Tennyson Jesse, Sir 
We Max Miller, Sic Gilbert. Parker, Mr. J. O. -P. 
Bland, and so many others whom I have already 
mentioned; fellow-enthusiasts for the arts like Mr. 
George Moore and Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett and Mr. Gordon Craig, and Mr. Alfred Sutro; 


1 Mr. Hichens tells me, incidentally, of one great differ- 
ence he used to note between Whistler and Heinemann. 
‘Heinemann,’ he says, ‘was an excellent talker, but he was 
also a delightful listener. Whistler had to be Number One 
in every company. Heinemann did not mind being Number 
One Hundred. 
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authors of note whose fortunes he was proud of having 
helped to make, like Miss Clotilde Graves, Miss 
Clemance Dane, Mr. Bram Stoker (Irving’s secretary), 
and Mr. J. D. Beresford; fellow-clubmen like Mr. 
Houston; fellow-publishers like Mr. Arthur Waugh 
(of Chapman & Hall), Mr. Gerald Duckworth, and 
Mr. Eveleigh Nash; business associates like Mr. 
Horace Morgan and fellow-workers in his office like 
Mr. Chalmers Roberts, Mr. Hugh Elliot, and Mr. 
GU As Bane? 

Last but not least, there were the members of 
Heinemann’s own family. ‘Mr. Heinemann had that 
true sense of family ties which is so typical of the 
cultivated Jew,’ Miss Rachel Hayward reminds me, 
‘and his greatest grief was having no son to succeed 
him in the business which his hard work and brilliant 
abilities had brought to such splendid success.’ 


* * * 


Of all Heinemann’s friends with whom I have 
talked the only one who knew him in his boyhood is 
Mrs. Alec ‘Tweedie - she met him first as a boy guest 
at the house of her famous father, Dr. George Harley. 
Here are her impressions of him in those days and 
later: — 


“Yes, I knew Willie Heinemann very well at one time. 


1 T must make a special reference to Heinemann’s asso- 
ciates and successors in the management of the firm, Mr. 
Theodore Byard and Mr. C. S. Evans, without whose kind 
sanction I could not, of course, have undertaken this work. 
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‘When I was a little girl he used to come to our 
children’s parties in Harley Street. 

‘At that time he was a bit of a dandy, terribly ugly, 
and fancied himself a great dancer, which he was not. 
I tried constantly to evade him; also at the Christmas 
Tree parties of the Nicholas Triibners. 

‘Years rolled on. Heinemann became a reader, a 
student of character, and his very ugliness turned into 
strength in the older man. So instead of running away 
at his approach, I appreciated his gifts and we be- 
came great friends for many years. His was a strong 
personality, and we enjoyed one another’s social 
parties. 

“Then he married - war came and we slipped apart. 

‘He had a large heart, and was often very kind to 
people, but never in my life did I ask him to publish 
anything or do anything to help me when the necessity 
of earning a living was so suddenly thrust upon me. 
I never applied to any friend, in fact, for help, or even 
for an introduction to a publisher or newspaper in my 
life, and remained unknown to most of them except 
as a contributor. 

‘Heinemann appreciated this, I feel sure — for years 
afterwards he said, “Your independence was amazing, 
but I often wondered you did not ask my help or 
advice.” “Many friendships are broken by asking for 
either,” I replied. And we both laughed. 

‘Yes, he grew almost good-looking at last. Thought, 
strength, discernment, wisdom o’erspread his features 
and mellowed his appearance. 

‘A very kind-hearted, lovable man.’ 
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That generalization of Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s about 
the imperilling of friendships is only too well grounded, 
but to seek Heinemann’s counsel was for many 
struggling young authors the way to his heart. ‘It is 
impossible to say enough about his kindness and 
friendship,’ Miss Rachel Hayward assures me. “He 
never seemed to be in a hurry, and always had time to 
talk about one’s private affairs and to give advice and 
sympathy.’ 

For more than twenty years I have been hearing 
testimonies of this kind to Heinemann. Two of the 
authors who first sang his praises to me were Mrs. 
Elinor Mordaunt and Miss Norma Lorimer, author of 
By the Waters of Egypt and so many other pleasant 
volumes of travel ingeniously interwoven with fiction. 
Miss Lorimer’s tribute to him had to do with her first 
book of this kind, On Etna, and it exemplified at once 
Heinemann’s artistic responsiveness and that indiffer- 
ence to mere money which so often (but not always!) 
characterised him. This much I recalled, but I had 
forgotten the details. Miss Lorimer has been kind 
enough to supply them: - 

‘I remember that when I went to see Heinemann 
about my novel On Etna, I took with me a charming 
painting by Benton Fletcher of Etna; the mountain, 
a white southern road with an almond tree in blossom 
stretching across it. I knew nothing at all about the 
cost of reproduction, and I asked Mr. —— (Heine- 
mann’s big Anglo-Saxon partner!) if the painting 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that she means Mr. Pawling. 


Miss Lorimer, by the way, is a Scot. 
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could be used as a frontispiece for my book. He 
replied that such a thing was impossible, a novel could 
not stand the expense of a coloured reproduction — 
he did not say, “Your trifling work certainly wouldn’t 
stand it!’ I was sorry, for the picture exactly expressed 
the book. At that moment Mr. Heinemann came into 
the room and after shaking hands, said to me: ‘“‘What’s 
that?’ He pointed to the picture, which was resting 
against the back of a chair. The Anglo-Saxon ex- 
plained. He said: “I have just told Miss Lorimer that 
a novel won’t stand that sort of thing.” 

‘“Well, this novel’s going to stand it,’ Mr. Heine- 
mann said. Then he praised the painting and spoke 
about Sicily, and I thought him awfully sympathetic, 
so much so, that I said to myself: 

‘“The appreciative artist in the firm is the Jew. 
The hard-headed partner is the Anglo-Saxon.” 

‘The incident to which you refer in your note took 
place at a literary dinner, or rather, at two literary ” 
dinners, with the space of a year between them. I met 
Mr. Heinemann at both of them. The first occasion 
was after he had accepted my book, On Etna, and it 
was almost ready for publication. When I was leaving 
the gathering and Mr. Heinemann was saying good- 
bye to me, he asked me how I was going home - I 
lived in Kensington at the time. “By the humble bus,” 
I replied; ‘‘it’s a very long cab fare.” “Never mind,” 
he said, ‘“‘at this same Society’s dinner next year you 
will certainly be able to afford a cab. I’ve been telling 
all my friends about your book.” 


‘Well, the next dinner came, and Mr. Heinemann 
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was there, and I was no better able to afford a cab 
than I had been the year before. When I was leaving 
the party, he came up to me and said: 

‘“Miss Lorimer, I hope you don’t think that I 
failed to do everything for your book that I ought to 
have done —that it has been my fault that it has not 
been the success I anticipated it would be. I was 
mistaken in the taste of the public, but although the 
book is a failure financially, I am pleased that I 
published it.” 

‘T think he said “‘Aroud that I have published it,” 
but I scarcely like to say so, after so many years —it 
sounds so vain!’ 


Mrs. Mordaunt also has been kind enough to put 
into writing some of her memories of Heinemann’s 
goodness to her, both before and after the War. 
Heinemann published her first book, that charming 
little volume, The Garden of Contentment, in 1902. 
In 1910 she offered him another work, The Ship of 
Solace, an account of five months’ voyage on a sailing 
vessel to Australia. She had undertaken the voyage 
as a ‘rest cure,’ and it had served this purpose, but the 
writing of the book was done in circumstances of great 
difficulty —- her small boy, Godfrey, had measles and 
she herself was ill. Here is Mrs. Mordaunt’s account 
of Heinemann’s welcome to her when at last she was 
able to submit the manuscript, and of the friendship 
which then began: — 

‘I really don’t know how I got through the book, 


but I sent it to Heinemann, and he asked me to go 
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and see him. I remember I was so scared that I felt 
my knees knocking together as I went up the stairs 
to his office. Directly I met him I was at my ease. 
I don’t think anyone had praised me or encouraged 
me much about anything before, and he was quite 
unstinting in his praise. I told him my own people 
had always looked upon me as a sort of family idiot, 
and he patted me on the shoulder and told me never 
to listen to anything they said, but to come straight to 
him as I had quite an unusual talent. I believed at that 
time he could have praised me info doing anything! 

‘A little later he asked me to write a novel. I told 
him I could not possibly afford to give so much time 
to work over which I might fail, and he immediately 
offered to pay me so much a week for six months so 
that I might have time to work at it with a free mind. 
It was not very much, but it gave me a chance I 
needed, and I wrote my first novel, The Cost of It. 
After that I wrote Lee of the Ranges, under much the 
same conditions, and The Island, a book of short 
stories. Later on I wrote Simpson, but Heinemann did 
not like Simpson, so I took it to Methuen. 

I never wrote any more books for Heinemann apart 
from the book about Australia which was written 
under my maiden name.! We always quarrelled about 
money. I remember him telling me once that it was 
perfectly wonderful on how little women could live, 
but I did not agree with him there! We used to speak 
our minds very freely to each other and have all sorts 
of flares-up over the question of work, but nothing 

1 On the Wallaby in Australia, by E.. M. Clowes. 
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ever in the least touched our friendship. I always felt 
that he had a genius for friendship, and I am perfectly 
certain there are innumerable women who think 
exactly as I do about it. He was devoted to Godfrey 
and, though he would never pay me enough for my 
work to keep me going, I believe there was nothing 
on earth he would not have given me or done for me! 

‘What I particularly loved about him was the trace 
of the child that was always so strong in him. If he 
was ill or in trouble of any sort he used to turn to one 
for sympathy exactly like a child, which was strange in 
such a thorough-going man of the world. If ever I 
was ill he would come and see me and sit by me for 
hours. Once when I was going to have a very bad 
operation, which no one believed I should ever get 
through, he made me a solemn promise, quite on his 
own initiative, to send Godfrey to college and look 
after him in every way as though he was his own boy, 
and I am sure he would have done so. 

‘When I had a small flat in Ebury Street and he was 
living in his house in Lower Belgrave Street, I saw a 
very great deal of him. Almost every Sunday I used 
to go to breakfast with him, and afterwards, if it was 
fine, we would go into the Park together and come 
back to lunch at his house, or I would curl up on a 
sofa in front of the fire and read, while he went on with 
his writing or pottered about the house. I was not 
living a very easy life at that time or a very luxurious 
one, and these mornings were a delight to me, as was 
his conversation, for he seemed to know everybody 
and to have read everything. 
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‘In some ways he was an egoist, but he seemed to 
take as much interest in other people as in himself. 
Of course, the person who could tell you more about 
him than anybody else is Payne, the valet he had with 
him for so many years, who spoke three languages; 
and could, as Heinemann himself said, clean a pair of 
boots as well as any man on earth, cook a meal, or tell 
the difference between an authentic and a faked 
Whistler etching. Once when I was ill in Ebury 
Street, Payne used to come round every morning with 
hot soup for me, and bring Heinemann’s little French 
bulldog, whom he used to leave to keep me company 
till the evening, when he fetched him home again. 
The thing I delighted in above all in Heinemann’s 
company was that he always seemed to help one to 
keep one’s brain brightly polished and at its keenest. 
If only I had not been forced to earn a living for 
other people besides myself I should certainly have 
gone on working for him and done very much 
better work than I have ever had the opportunity of 
doing. 

‘I wish I could help you more, but you know it is 
very difficult to put what one feels about one’s best 
friends into words. I wish to goodness I had kept the 
letter and agreement regarding Godfrey’s illustration 
for the jacket of The Ship of Solace. Godfrey was only 
seven then, but Heinemann treated him and his 
drawing precisely as he would have treated any grown 
man. I even forget what the payment was, half a 
crown, I think, but there was a regular agreement 
drawn up for the use of it, and that was what my boy 
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loved so about Heinemann, that he always treated him 
exactly “as though he were a man.” ’ 
x * * 

Miss Clemence Dane, author of Regiment of 
Women, saw Heinemann in very much the same light. 
She records her impressions of him thus: — 

‘I did not know William Heinemann well. I think 
I only once realised him as a human being, and that 
was the last time I saw him. Till then he was, much as 
I liked and respected him, a half-alarming, half-comic 
figure in a romantic and unreal world. The world of 
literature, until I was twenty-five, was merely one of 
the fairylands. I adored fairy tales and had never met 
a fairy nor ever expected to: I adored books and had 
never met an author nor ever expected to. Publishers 
did not occur in my life: they were about as real as 
griffins. ‘Then, almost by a chance, a book got itself 
written and my opinion of publishers’ wisdom and 
power received a shock from which it has never wholly 
recovered. My book was accepted. 

‘So I went to my first interview with William 
Heinemann very much excited, prepared to be im- 
pressed, but with the odd conviction that Heinemann 
couldn’t be as wise as a publisher ought to be: I dare 
say most writers know that comical disillusionment. 
I liked him at once: he immensely amused and 
interested me; but he was not real. He was out of a 
book. Huge leather arm-chairs, a book-lined room, 
strange prints on the walls — and a smiling, twinkling, 
tubby, yet dignified little man, bald, boyish, with 


prominent bright eyes, an eager forward push of the 
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head and shoulders as he talked, and a quaint, pleasant 
difficulty with his “‘r.” He was exactly like a certain 
picture of Pepys: he was also exactly like the younger 
Cheeryble twin and — but, alas, I remember no more 
of that once all-important interview! 

‘A dinner party came next - my first literary dinner 
party — with Edmund Gosse taking me in to dinner 
and telling me so charmingly that he hadn’t read my 
book that I felt as flattered as if he had. Robert Ross 
was there, and talked well — Heinemann not so well: he 
was lengthy, but he told funny stories and showed me 
treasures. I had never before met anyone who could 
afford to buy beautiful things as a matter of course; 
and his books, his paintings, statues, Siamese cats, all 
added to his unreality. He was always exceedingly 
kind to me, and it used to seem fantastic that he 
- should be taking the trouble. He took me once to hear 
Suggia, and I marvelled at his absorption in the dark 
noises of the magnificent lady in red. I had shut ears for 
music in those days and she bored me; but his interest 
in her was exciting. He was exactly like a schoolboy at 
a football match: he made me feel as elderly as only 
the mature can make the young feel: and I liked him 
more than ever. 

“There were two or three more dinner parties, and 
I began to know him better, to be less afraid of saying 
something foolish if I opened my mouth. My second 
book helped us too to acquaintanceship. He liked the 
book, but hated the hero. I protested that he was not 
meant to be a hero, but a rather, dense and self- 
centred youngster: that the story’s title was “A 
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comedy of growth,” not of maturity, and that the hero 
and heroine were meant to be young and foolish. 
Heinemann couldn’t see it. He wanted a love scene 
whether or no; he flattened open the typescript at the 
exceedingly practical and unromantic proposal scene, 
and we argued it sentence by sentence, till Heinemann 
could contain himself no longer. 

‘But — but — but, my dear Miss Dane — surely, surely 

ou’ll let him take her in his arms!” 

‘“Mr. Heinemann, it can’t be done!”’ 


‘T don’t think either of us laughed. 


‘Looking back, it is not so much his extreme 
kindness to a beginner that moves me, as the fact 
that he was quite clearly not bothering his own 
head as to whether he was being kind or not. He 
seemed to have the gift of being genuinely and 
burningly interested in any question as it arose, for 
its own sake. He obviously enjoyed everything that 
happened not only to him, but round about him. It 
was the Pepys, the Dickens quality come to life again. 
If you were a Dickensite you Aad to like Heinemann. 

‘After that interview I felt more at home with 
him and saw him oftener. He constantly gave me 
little pleasures —- sent me a book, asked me to a 
luncheon party, or told me heavenly little stories about 
the writers I loved best “in the years,” as Kipling 
says, “when all the planets were little new-lit stars 
trying to find their places in the uncaring void, and he 
knew them as young men know one another.” Through 


him I met some of them. 
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‘I remember coming to the office in a hurry one 
day, not to, see him: but Heinemann, all agog and 
twinkling, caught me on the stairs. “Miss Dane, don’t 
you want to wait a minute? Maw zs here!’ I did want 
to wait a minute: my engagement went where good 
resolutions go, while I sat and laughed and listened, 
and enjoyed myself: while Heinemann, not saying 
very much, enjoyed himself also as unselfishly as a 
school boy — hero-worshipper - showman; for I think 
he was all three: and I am sure he was unselfish. 
He was always delighting in the beauty of someone 
else’s pictures, the superbness of someone else’s music, 
the genius shown in someone else’s books. 

‘His critical faculty, if 1 can judge by my small 
knowledge of him, was much more a natural liking for 
what was good than an instant recognition of what was 
bad, and, rightly or wrongly, I got an impression that 
he was easily influenced by any judgment he respected. 

‘He was, for instance, extravagantly kind to me 
about my third book, Legend; but we had a quarrel 
over it. He delighted me by liking it: then, in the 
middle of proofs, came a long most interesting letter 
from him, charging me, by all his gods and mine, to re- 
write the end: he had given it to two critics, old friends, 
to read — and they couldn’t away with “‘the ghost,” and 
neither, he said, could he, now! But when I wrote 
back in some agitation to explain how impossible 
it was to grow an extra arm or cut off a nose at 
that time of day, even although a new nose might 
he an improvement. His letter in answer was 
typical of him. He was as pleased as punch with the 
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fresh point of view-—and when was I coming to see 
him? ; 

‘And a week or two later I did stay with him for a 
week-end — it’s my last vivid memory of him and my 
friendliest. A country cottage, white fantails, a crabtree 
laden with berries, and Heinemann perfectly happy, 
passionately playing croquet on an impossible lawn, 
very badly and without a smile. When he could be torn 
from his mallet he set himself to making me feel happy 
about the new venture: telling me how this god and 
that had read it and what they had said. Indeed it 
was far too egotistical a visit to be described in detail — 
I only quote it here to show how keen, how zestful, 
how genuine his pleasure could be in other folks’ 
pleasures and families. Only once, indeed, did I see him 
quenched. It was at a dinner and a conversation arose 
over war problems. It was a nervy time just then for 
every one; but there was almost inevitably an attitude 
of - “Only we who have lost friends have a right to 
discuss the war!” At any rate, when Heinemann began 
to join in the discussion, somebody asserted that “The 
war hasn’t really touched you, William!” and when 
he spoke with some pride of a relative who was fighting, 
he was at once caught up with-“Only a cousin!” 
And after that Heinemann said no more, but confined 
himself to seeing that our wants were supplied. I think 
he was hurt: he was at any rate snubbed and suppressed; 
but he took it as sweetly as a good child harshly treated 
by its elders, but quite sure they must be in the right. 
It was a touching attitude. 


‘It was necessary to respect Heinemann, easy to like 
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him; but the recollection of his manner during that 
thoughtless ,little scene always makes me forget his 
years and his standing, and, when people ask: “What 
sort of a man was Heinemann?” answer: ‘“‘Lovable!”’’ 


* * * 


With one or two exceptions the friends mentioned 
in this chapter were London friends, but Heinemann 
had almost as many friends in Paris. With M. Octave 
Uzanne, in particular, he was for long on terms of the 
most affectionate intimacy. With his verve and abandon 
—one needs the French words here —- Heinemann 
amused and delighted the Parisians. He was an 
Englishman of a type altogether unfamiliar to them. 
One could probably collect any number of good stories 
about Heinemann’s trips to Paris in particular and to 
the Continent in general. Here are two, which come 
to me from M. Louis Hachette, of the famous firm of 
that name. M. Hachette had the first from the private 
secretary of his associate the late M. Desclosicres. 

‘A great traveller before the Lord, William Heine- 
mann was afraid of no obstacles of time or distance. 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Cairo, saw him 
appear and disappear with the same suddenness, 
Being a practical man and economical even of minutes, 
he made a point of travelling light. He travelled so 
light indeed that one was tempted to ask him how he 
contrived to do it. In that small valise of his how could 
he find room for his clothes? Heinemann’s eyes would 


1 He had another very intimate and valued friend in 


M. Lucien Vogel. 
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twinkle at the question and the muscles of his face 
would begin to quiver in the way that gave it so droll 
and individual an expression. “Vous comprenez,” he 
would reply. ‘Vous comprenez, blanchir, repasser, 
c’est attendre! Plus rapide de changer de linge chez 
leschemisier?’/ 


The second story M. Hachette tells himself. The 
scene is Baden, where Heinemann and he spent a 
night on their way to a Publishers’ Congress at Buda- 
Pest in May 1913. 

‘At the Hotel Stephanie,’ he writes, ‘where we were 
staying, we dined that evening of our arrival with a 
German publisher known to us both. During dinner 
he began to tell us about an immense Zeppelin on 
which excursions were to be made all over the Black 
Forest. ‘““You ought to come on one,” he said. 

‘Heinemann and I exchanged anxious glances — such 
glances as might pass between two prisoners suddenly 
condemned to death. We both bethought us of our 
nearest and dearest. We were patriots, however, and 
our national pride prevailed. We resolved to go. 

‘Our sleep that night was disturbed. The weather 
looked ruthlessly fine when we awoke, so we made our 
way to the hangar. ‘There were not to be many other 
passengers apparently, but we saw the officer in 
command with two of his assistants and a crew num- 
bering at least twenty, while near the hangar stood 
some hundreds of men, all clutching ropes to be 
released instantaneously at the signal “Let go!” 


‘We blanched a little, I imagine, William Heinemann 
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and I as we went up, for as the monster raised its snout 
towards the ,heavens, the sensation was like that of a 
horse rearing. But when we had sailed to a height of 
a thousand feet, what with the feeling of absolute 
stability, the pleasantness of the dining-saloon, and the 
comfort of sandwiches and glasses of port, there had 
been infused into our hearts the courage of Icarus. 

‘It was a wonderful excursion that—right over 
the entire Black Forest, descending into the valleys, 
rising over the mountain heights, only just above the 
tallest trees, now following the course of a stream, now 
hovering over a pitch-black lake, then at last returning 
to the Rhine Valley. We should have liked to fly over 
Strasburg, but the military authorities forbade. By 
this time we were not merely brave but proud, and 
were addressing innumerable picture postcards to our 
friends — cards to be inserted in the Zeppelin’s own 
letter-box and to carry on them the new aerial stamps. 
We were determined to astonish those poor people who 
had never flown! 

‘Next day, feeling ourselves men of mark, we pro- 
ceeded by motor car to Buda-Pest.’ 


* * * 


It was Heinemann’s Belgian friend, M. Gérard 
Harry who gave us our first glimpse of the young 
publisher in the “eighties. Here are M. Harry’s 
concluding memories: — 

‘One of the last letters I had from Willie, dated July 
4th, 1920, is for two reasons, which I shall tell pre- 
sently, worth reproducing veréatim. It ran thus: - 
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My Dear Harry, 

I can hardly imagine that you have not been con- 
sulted by the authorities who have bestowed on me the 
honour of the palmes d’or of the Belgian Crown, for what they 
are pleased to call ‘the conspicuous services’ I am supposed 
to have rendered to the Belgian cause during the war. I am 
not aware of having rendered any such services, though, as 
you know, all my sympathies and hopes were with the 
Belgians and their heroic effort — even before we entered the 
fray — . . when I saw you in Brussels on that memorable 
Monday morning, on my way back from Germany to 
England, and before I had heard of that ‘scrap of paper.’ 

I have, of course, tendered my thanks to the King, 
through the Ambassador, as I was required to, but | feel as 
if I must look elsewhere for the real inspirer of the distinction, 
whom I should thank. Please therefore, dear friend, let me 
know what you had to do with it. 

Please also forgive me for practising the typewriter on you. 
I am learning to write on it, and levy from my friends the 
tribute of having to read my blunders—enemies won’t. But 
even the patience of friends has limits; so [’ll send this enquiry 
with all good wishes for both of you, and will write again 
when I am less a duffer than this specimen will lead you 
to see I am. — Yours affectionately, old man, 

Wo. HEINEMANN. 


N.b.—I find all my spelling goes to the dogs when I 
face the type keys. 


“The first interest offered by this epistle is in showing 
the perfect modesty of him, whom one would call in 
French, notre cher disparu. Ueinemann had at least 
rendered one conspicuous service to Belgium during the 
war, by publishing Powell’s War in Flanders, and help- 
ing me to spread it about in the French language, for not 
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a single one of the early war publications did as much 
to open the numberless sceptical eyes to the atrocities 
which were committed by the army of “Kultur” in 
Belgium, and which Berlin audaciously denied. Besides, 
long before the war, he had well deserved the gratitude 
of official as well as unofficial Belgium, by his efforts 
to reveal to the English-speaking public the high 
literary merits of the little nation, as personated by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Camille Lemonnier and others. 
What I had to do with the high distinction conferred 
on such a well-doer was not much. At Powell’s request, 
I had applied to the Belgian Committee of National 
Gratitude, through some personages of the King’s 
household, for some recognition of the kind in favour 
of the author of War in Flanders and naturally seized 
the occasion to draw attention also to the merits of the 
publisher, and to hint to the debt incurred towards 
him, long before the war, by Belgian literature. But as 
a matter of fact, I fully believe —- and told Heinemann as 
much — that it had hardly wanted any outside pressure 
upon the Belgian authorities to make his worthiness 
obvious to them, if not to his so unconceited self. 
‘And the second notable point in that message of 
July 4th, 1920, is the courage it betrays on the part 
of poor Heinemann, drudging to master the secrets 
of typewriting, and speaking of his blunders with 
such pretty good humour, at a time when his eyesight 
and general health were failing him, and he had so 
many good excuses to neglect private correspondence. 
‘Some weeks after replying to that message, I 


received another short one, letting me know of his 
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physical improvement at agers . 2 sand sthea 
silence «4° for‘ever. 

‘Mine asd my wife’s hearts were to be startled and 
harrowed on October 7th by a communication from 
C. A. Bang, telling me of the sudden death of our 
dear Willie, on the morning of the 5th, and the 
grievous news was followed by a hurried note to me 
from the eminent French essayist, Octave Uzanne, 
a mutual friend of ours who, from his abode at St. 
Cloud, advised me also of the fatal event, and supplied 
some details of his last moments obtained from an 
English lady friend. Uzanne felt that Heinemann’s 
disappearance opened a real gap in his own life, and 
he knew that it was going to open a still wider one in 
mine. 

‘I could write almost unlimited pages about the sort 
of “brother-by-choice” Willie was to me. Our two 
lives, for their better part, were almost intertwined; 
we shared literary dreams and struggles, private joys 
or sorrows, pleasures and cares, for close upon forty 
years, without even one cloud to throw its shadow on 
our fond connection. 

‘His acute intelligence, his open and receptive mind, 
his kindly and faithful heart, his lovable, sunny 
humour, made him to me a gem of a man. Such 
friendships as he could inspire are uneffaced by death. 
To me he is not dead. He remains alive in my eyes 
and memory, with the charm of his real presence, and 
his winning smile. For, as Maeterlinck says in his 
Blue Bird, “the dead live as long as we think of them.” ’ 


* * * 
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That threat of blindness to which so many allusions 
have been made called forth the deep sympathy of all 
Heinemann’s friends, and the courage with which he 
faced it won him the admiration of everybody. Mr. 
Somerset Maughan tells me how he first learned of 
what was impending. ‘I was in Heinemann’s office,’ 
he says, ‘and happened to see a book in Braille. I 
made some reference to it, and he said quite casually, 
“Oh, yes, I’m studying it; you know, the oculists tell 
me I’m going blind and I want to learn it while I have 
the chance.” It seemed to me to show a very fine and 
courageous spirit.’ 

Mr. Robert Hichens, concluding the memories 
from which I have so often quoted, writes: — 

“The last time I was with Heinemann he talked to 
me about India, from which country he had just 
returned. 

«<<Tf you want to realise the ignorance and materialism 
of Europe and America,” he said to me, “go to the 
East. I met men of India who made me feel that I 
was a child and knew nothing. True wisdom, the 
wisdom of life —it’s out there. I shall go out there 
again.” 

‘But he never went. Death took him. Mercifully, 
for he was losing his sight. Thank God, I never saw 
Heinemann blind.’ 
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The End 


ea 8.30 on the morning of Tuesday, October 5, 
1920, William Heinemann, who had been dining 
with a friend, Dr. Campbell Thomson, in Queen 
Anne’s Gate the evening before, was found in his 
bedroom in his home in Lower Belgrave Street, lying 
face downwards, dead. His niece, Miss Valenza 
Heinemann, who had been keeping house for him, 
had been reading aloud to him on the Monday after- 
noon. He had seemed to be in particularly good 
spirits all that day. As the Westminster Coroner said 
at the inquest, Heinemann had long realised ‘that he 
was becoming blind but had borne the prospect with 
great patience.’ An inquest was held only, as the 
Coroner proceeded to explain, because of the sudden- 
ness of the death. ‘Mr. Heinemann evidently had a 
heart failure in the night, got out of bed, and fell dead.’ 
An independent post-mortem examination made by 
the pathologist of Charing Cross Hospital showed that 
there was absolutely no suspicion of suicide. 

It was a merciful release, for Heinemann’s medical 
advisers had warned him that he was to expect total 
blindness, One of them, Dr. ‘Thompson, explained at 

1 Report of the inquest in the Evening Standard of 8th 


October 1920. 
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the inquest that he had been suffering from a chronic 
nervous complaint of which blindness was one of the 
consequences. 

We need not dwell, therefore, on the melancholy 
aspects of this dramatic ending to Heinemann’s life. 
He himself, I believe, would have liked better than 
almost any other comment it called forth, the words 
written a few days later by Mr. John Masefield, in a 
note of sympathy to Sydney Pawling: - 

‘He was happy in his death. I do not think any 
publisher has so fine or so long a record of good books 
published. I shall always regret that I did not publish 
with him from the beginning. He made publishing 
a fastidious, discriminating work of art, and built up 
his list like an architect.’ 

There were, of course, any number of affectionate 
and admiring tributes, and it was not in England 
only that people felt the loss. “Sa mort prématurée a 
Jaissé un trés grand vide.’ writes M. Max Leclerc. 
‘Heinemann manque encore, et manquera longtemps, 
je le crains, dans les relations internationales ou il 
jouait un réle unique d’agent de liaison entre la culture 
Britannique et les pays du Continent. Il fut un 
merveilleux agent de rayonnement de |’Angleterre 
a travers le monde.’ 
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From The Times, November 17, 1920: - 


MR. HEINEMANN’S WHISTLERS. 


Mr. William Henry Heinemann, of Lower Belgrave 
Street,. S'W., and. .of /Bedford Street= W.G2 te 
publisher, a former President of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the National Book Trade Provident 
Society, who died on October 5, aged 57, left estate 
of the gross value of £33,780, with net personality 
£32,578. His legacies to the Royal Society of 
Literature (for the establishment of the “(Heinemann 
Foundation for Literature’’), to the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland, and to the 
National Book Trade Provident Society, and the gift 
of his private papers, autographs, and unpublished 
reminiscences to his partner, Mr. Sydney Pawling, 
have already been announced in The Times (October 
12). The will now proved gives the following further 
particulars. The testator gives: — 


“To Sydney Southgate Pawling the following silver 
articles given to him by authors for services in con- 


nection with the publication of their works: -Cream 
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jug and toast rack in Georgian silver, given by 
Whistler and bearing Whistler’s butterfly and his (the 
testator’s) monogram designed by Whistler; silver 
cigar box given and inscribed by Sarah Grand; large 
silver bowl, given and inscribed by Sir Gilbert Parker; 
a picture, “The Yellow Orchid,” by William Nicholson, 
and a table service in Nankin china, to Mrs. Gertrude 
Kinnell, of Upper Grosvenor Street, 5.W.; a picture, 
“The Lustre Bowl,” by William Nicholson, to Sir 
George J. G. Lewis, his solicitor; and the old French 
silver cigarette box ‘‘which he so often admired”’ to 
Harry Chalmers Roberts; he requested his trustees to 
have any Whistler pictures he might possess despatched 
to the United States and there sold for the benefit of 
his estate.’ 


From The Bookman, November, 1920: - 


‘It is in keeping with the genuine interest he (Mr. 
Heinemann) had in literature for its own sake that 
under his will he has left half of his residuary estate, 
subject to the life interest of his mother and two sisters, 
as a gift to the Royal Society of Literature for the 
establishment of a foundation or scholarship fund, to 
be called ‘“The Heinemann Foundation for Litera- 
ture’’; its purpose being to help in the production of 
literary work of real value. Fiction is not to be excluded 
from the competitions, but the judges are requested 
to bear in mind that the testator’s intention is primarily 


to reward those classes of literature that are least 
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remunerative — poetry, criticism, biography, history. 
The will also leaves £500 to the Publishers’ Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and £500 to the National 
Book Trade Provident Society, of which Mr. Heine- 
mann was President from 1913 to 1919.’ 


Heinemann’s Colophon. 
Designed by William Nicholson. 
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